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PREFACE. 



Tas present translation of the Iliod will, U is lioped, be found 
I convey, more accurately ttiaa any wliicli Las preceded it, the 
Tords and thoughts of the original. It la based upon a careful 
examination of whatever baa been contributed by scholars of 
every age towai'd the elucidation of the test, including the 
''ancient acholiasU and lexicogragihera, the exegetical laborR of 
Barnes and Clarke, and tfie elaborate criticiaios of Heyne, Wolf, 
land their suc(!ea9or3. 

Tlie necessary brevity of tlie notes has prevented the full dis- 

^cnsaion of many possagea where there h great room for difference 

of opinion, and hence several iuterpretatiooa are adopted without 

question, which, had Oie editor's object been to write a critical 

[couitnentBry, would have undergone a more Jengtlieaed exumina- 

■AOa, The same reason haa compelled him, in many inBlancef, t<i 

fsnbatitute references for extracts, indicating rather than quoting 

[those storehouses of information, from whose abundant contents 

be would gladly have drawn more copioia Bupplies. Among 

Ftlie numerous works to which he has had recourse, the follow- 

nng deserve jiarticolar mention: — Albcrti's invaluable edition 

•of Hesychins, Ijje Commentary of Eustathius, and Buttraann's 

ijLeiilogus. 

In the succeeding volume, the Odyssey, Ilymna, and minor 
poenu will be produced in a similar manner. 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 



AEGUMENT. 



Apollo, enrogeil nt thp ineull offered to liis priest, ChiyBes, i 

llSUIft WJQi^ the Grtcks. A council is culled) aod Agani^, 

raapcined to rcsloro Iha dantthler of Cliryaca, whom ho lisd Vki 
hiia, in re-teiiire dg prJTea . l,ii|iillii« nf HlwTpHnmPTii. Aet^et reiijFM 
her, but refuEca TO lu d jtac>BliHKJCE3nEftDa lit Siia peqlivtt, ui* 
mother, I'RSna, ^lltioila Tovs to bonor ia oHEOdod son at thu pjipenM 
of the Qrteks. Japiter, denjiiie the opposiUuu of Juuo, gimti Imr 
requeat. 

Srao, goddeas, the destmctive wrath of AehlltcB, ann at 
Pcleus, which brought countless woes upon the Greeks,' und 
hurled many valiant souls of heroes down to Hades, luid mnAa 
themselves a prey to dogs and to all birds [but \\it will of 
Jove was being accomplished], from the time when jVtrides, 
king of meD, aud noble AchiLles, first contending, were dis- 
united. 

Wiiich, then, of the gods cngnged these two in strife, bo 
that tliey should fight ?' ITie son of Lutona and Jove ; for 
he, enraged with tlie king, stirred up an evil jtestilencc 

' Allhotigh, asEmeatiobserres, the verb Tipo!a^n> does not aweBBBtily 
contain the idea of a premature death, yet the anoient inlerprplpie nfii 
aliDOOt unaDimous in understanding it so. Thna Eustslbi' ' ■ < < .-i, 
Bbb.: /iiTd /}Au67f ti'r 'AiJi;i> upd To£ ileotTOf Im/ijj'ni, cJr - 'Uf 

(i. «. irpo) xaijHov n djj3;oioi7r, ^ (iir>.(j[ l-ai/ifev, cJc irJ-f. -^ 

Tvpodcrjiat. Hesych. t. ii. p. 1029, s. v.: ir/wi'oififi' — AjXor il* Jiil 'Sc 
ii^iiJC nju /iet' iJuiiijf ovruu dwuXaav. Cr Virg-. jEn. lii. S53: "Titaque 
cum getnilu fugit iiidignaia sub umbras," where Serviua well observes, 
"quia diacedebat a juvene; nam v&lunt philoaophi, Invitatu aiiimam dis- 
cedere a eorpore, cum quo ndhuc habilare legibuB nature) poterat." I 
liave, however, roUuwed Emcati, with the later commentatnrs. 

'' i. e., their bodies. Cf, M. 144, vi. 363, whore there is a atmiUr use 
of Iho pronouD. 

' But see AntboiL 
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)ugli the army [and the people kept perishing] ;' because 

sua of Atreus liad dishonored the priest Chryses : for he 

'Be ill the swift ships of tJie Greeks to ransom his daughter, 

bringing invaluabltf ransoms, having in his hands the 

ilew of far-darting Apollo on his golden scepter. And he 

pplicatad all the Greeks, but chiefly the two sons of Atreijs, 

IB leaders of the people : 

" Ye Hons of Atreus, and ye other well-greaved Greeks, to 
u indeed may the gods, possessing the heavenly dwellings, 
.nt to destroy the city of Priam, and to return home safely ■ 
t for me, liberate my beloved daughter, and accept the ran- 
e, reverencing the son of Jove, far-darting Apollo," 
'pon thia, all the other Greeks shouted assent, that the 
it ahould be reverenced, and the splendid ransoms ac- 
' ; yet was it not pleasing in his mind to Agamemnon, 
of Atreus; but ha dismissed him evilly, and added a 
li mundatc : 
'• Let me not find thee, old man, at the hollow barks, either 
now )oil«ring, or hereafter returning, lest the staff and fillet of 
the god avail thee uot.'^ For her 1 will not set free ; sooner 
ehall old age come upon her, at home in Argos, fiir away 
Inin her native land, employed in offices of the loom, and 
preparing' my bed. But away ! irritate me not, that thou 
may est return the safer." 

Thus he spoke ; but the old man was afraid, and obeyed 
jhe command. And he went in silence along the shore of 
the loud-iMBOimding sea; but then, going apart, the aged 
man prayed much to king Apollo, whom fair-haired Latonq 
bore: 

'■ Hear mc, god of the silver bow, who art wont to protect' 
Chrysa and divine Cilia, and who mightily rulest over Tene- 



Olservo the full force of the imperlfect tenae. 

Of ^jioio/ifii' BultmBtin, LesiL p. 546, obgorves that "it ia iiovall 
fouod ID & positive boiigu, but remaJDed in onfiont usage Id negative aeiti ' 
tences only ; as, 'itiaof no use to Ihee,' or, ' il Mj« thee noi,' and Bioiitav 1 
eipresaiona." 

3 The old miatako of conatraing ilvriooiiav "aharicg," which still 
clings 10 the tranalationa, ia exploded by Buttm. Lex. p. 144. Eust. and 
Heyscli. both give eiTpeniiovnnn as One of the jnterprttntioua ; and that 
such ia the nght one ia evident from the collateral phrase napitiveit 
2Jx<'( in O'i- iii- ^03. 

< 'Afi^i6i€iKai IS the perfect tenae, but with Iho Ibrce of the present. 
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dos : Sminthins,' if ever I have roofed' thy graceful temple, 
or if, moreover, at aiiy lime 1 have burned to thee the fet 
thighs of bulls or of goats, accomplish tliis entreiity for mc. 
Let the Greeks pay for my t^ars, by their arrows," 

Thus he spoke praying : but to him Ph<Bbus Apollo heark- 
ened. And he deaoeiided from tho summits of Olympus, 
enraged in iieart, having upon his shoulders his bow and 
quiver covered <jn all eidos. But as he moved, the shafla rat- 
tled forthwith' upon the shoulders of him enraged; but he 
went along like unto the night. Then ho sat down apart from 
the ships, and sent among them an arrow, and tewihio arose 
the clang of the silver bow. First he attacked the males, and 
tho switV dofp ; but afterward dispatching a pointed arrow 
against [the Greeks] themselves, he smote then), and frequent 
funeral-piloa of the dead were continually burning. Nine days 
through the army went the arrows of the god ; hut on tho 
tenth, Achilles called the people to an assembly ; for to his 
mind the white-armed goddess Juno had suggested it ; for she 
was anxious conoeming the Greeks, becaiiso she saw them 
perishing. But when they accordingly were assembled, and 
were met together, swift-footed Achilles, rising up amid 
tliem, [thus] apolic : 

" O son of Atreus ! now do I think tliat we would con- 
sent to return, iiaving been defeated in our purpose, if we 
should but escape death, since at the same time' war and 
pestilence subdue the Greeks. But cotiie now, let us con- 
sult soma prophet, or priest, or even one who is informed 
by dreams (lor dream also is from Jove)," who would tell us 
on what account Phoshua Apollo is so much enraged willi 

'An epithet doriTed from aiiiiiOa^, tlia Phrjg-ian namo for a njoiws ; 
either beuaiiao Apollo liml put an end lo a plague or mice among thnC 
people, or because a mouse was tliouglit emblematieol of augury. — Orote. 
HisL of Graece, voL L p. 68, observes that this "worship of Smiothian " 
Apollo, in variouB porta of the Troad and its neighboring territory, dalca 
before the earlieet ptriod of jEoHo colonization. On the Homeric d«- 
ncription of Apollo, see MiJllar, Dorians, vol i. p. 315. 

' Hot " crowned," as Heyne aays ; fcr this waa a later custom. — See 
AnthoQ and Arnold. 

* Tho force of lipa is noticed by Naijolsbacli. 
' Or "white." Hesych. rax'ic:, J.cvcOc- 

* AmmoULUS, p. !4, tbolishly Biipposeg that dftnii here denotes place, iv 
Tl'iiif. Valekeuacr juKtly supports the ordinary interpretation. 

■ f CC Flin. Ep. i. 18, and Duport, Gnom. Horn, p 'i, w\. 



US : ■whether he blames us do account of a vow [unperformed], 
or a hecatomb [unoflered] ; and whether haply ho may be 
willing, having partaken of tho savor of lomba and vmblem- 
iaed goata, to avert from us the pestilence." 

He indeed, thus having spoken, sat down ; but to theni. 
there arose by far the best of augurs Calchas, son of Thestor, 
■who knew the present, the future, and the past,' and who 
guided the ships of the Greeks to Ilium, by his prophetic art, 
which Phoebus Apollo gave him who, being well disposed," 
addressed them, and said : 

" O Achilles, dear to Jove, thou biddest me to declare the 
wrath of Apollo, the far-darting king. Therefore will 1 de- 
clare it ; but do thou on thy part covenant, and swear to me, 
that thou wilt promptly assist me in word and hand. For 
methinks 1 shall irntate a man who widely rules over all the 
Argives, and whom the Greeks obey. For a king is more 
powerful' when he is enraged with an inferior man ; for 
though ho may repress his wrath' for that same day, yet 
he afterward retains his anger in hia heart, until ho accom- 
plishes it ; hut do thou consider whether thou wilt protect 
me." 

But him swift-footed Achilles, answering, addressed : 
"Taking full confidence, declare t!ie divine oracle, whatsoever 
thou knowest. For, by Apollo, dear to Jove, to whom thou, 
praying, Calchas, dost disclose predictions to tho Greeks, 
no one of all tlie Greeks, while I am alivo and have sight 
upon the earth, Ehall lay heavy hands upon thee at the hol- 
low ships ; not even if thou wast to name Agamemnon, who 
now boasts himself to be much tho most powerful of the 
Greeks.'" 



' A common formula in lUo anoient poct3 to exprcas the Glernit7 of 
thinga Bmpedoelea npud Pseud. Arist. da Mundo: SlufO' vaa t' !/v, bea 
t' [^7^i, Kit liaaa re Icrai dTTteoLt. Virg. Gcorg. iv. 392 : " Novit luanqut^ 
omniavatea, Qua; sint, qua! fuerint, quai mox venturatrahaator." 

> Seo Abrasch. on JEecbjL p. 2S7. EmeBti. 

5 ayarniiTuiai j'lip iliil t^v irrfpox^v. — Arist. Rhet. iL 2, qnoting this, 
verse. 

'Lit. " digest hia bilo." Homer's distinction between ji^oXof and lorof 
is observed by Nemeaiua, do Nat. Horn. § 21. 

6 I have used " Greeks" wlierover the whole army is evidently moant. 
In other instances I have restraiaed the Epecifio n&mea of the diOerent 
confederate oftlions. 
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And upon this, the blamelesa prophet then took confidence, 
and spoke : " Neither .ia he e nraged on accou nt of a vow [un- 
performed], nor of a hecatomD [linotteredj, dui on acciiunt of 
(lis prieat. whom A gtungmnnn ^Is^nnornd ; neither did he 
liberate S^Sougater, nor did he receive tier ransonv' Where- 
fore has thu F;ii'-i"Iartor given mol>,}, a ad still will h e give 
thenifhor ■i\!U In; wilhliolJ hi? lu-LL\y hanaa froni tne pestT- 
Ipnw ifpfiiTg-Tlj'ffj ■- ^ - Ap prp'nitinTT ] jvs tmr^O^ST'S na.T liLtTier 
tlie brijjfat-e yed' maid, unp urchaaed, unransomed, aniJ ooiiJilHT 
a sacTM RSeatomD to utirysa; then, perhaps, having appeased, 
we might persuade him." 

He indeed, having thus spoken, sat down. But to them 
arose the .hero, the son of Atreus, wide-ruling Agamemnon,' 
agitated ; and his all-gloomy heart was greatly filled with 
wrath, and his eyes were like imto gleaming fire. Sternly 
regarding Calchas most i>{ all, he addressed [him] : 

" Prophet of ills, not at any^ time hast thou spoken any 
thing good for me ; but evils are always gratifying to thy 
Boul to prophecy," and never yet haat thou offered one good 
word, nor accomphshed [one]. And now, prophesying 
among the Greeks, thou haranguest that forsooth the Far- 
darter works griefs to them upon this account, hecauso 1 was 
unwilling to accept iho splendid ransom of the vixgia 
daughter of Chryses, siuce I much prefer to have her at 
home ; and my reason is, i prefer her even to Clytemnestra, 
my lawful wife ; for she is not inferior to her, either in per- 
6on, or in figure, or in mind, or hy any means in aeoompllsh- 
ments. But even thus 1 am willing to restore her, if it bo 
better; for I wish the people to be safe rather than to perish. 
But do thou immediately prepare a prize for me, that I may 
not alone, of the Argivos, be without a prize; since it ia 
not fitting. Tor ye all see this, that my prize is going else- 
where." 

I See Arnold. 

' "In tha asaetnljly of the people, aa in thaooiirta ofjuatiee, the nobles 
alone speak, advise, nnd decide, wliiie the people merely iiaten to their 
ordiaoncea and cleoi.^ioiis, iu order to regiilato their own conduct ac- 
cordingly , being sullurcd, indeed, to follow tlio natural impulae of eiToe- 
ing, to a certain extent, their approbation or disapprobation of their 
aoperior, but without aoy legal meaiia of giving validity to their opioioo." 
— Mullar, Gk. LiL p. 30. 

" But we must cot join piaTcieeSat with umi. — Nogolsbaoli 
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But him swift-footed godlike Achilles then answered: 
'■ Most noble eon of Atreus, most avaricious of all ! for how 
shall the niagnammoua Greeks assign thee a prize ? Nor do 
we know of many common stores laid up any where. But 
what we plundered' from the cities, these have been dividod, 
and it is not fitting that the. troops should collect theso 
brought together again. But do thou now let her go to the 
god, and wc Greeks will compensate thoo thrice, or fourfold, 
if haply Jovo grant to us to sack the well-fortified city of 
Troy." 

But him answering, king Agamemnon addressed : " Do not 
thus, excellent though thou be, godlike Achilles, practice deceit 
in thy mind ; aiiico thou shalt not overreach, nor yat persuade 
nie. Dost thou wish that thou thyself mayest have a prize, 
while I sit down idly,' wanting one] And dost thou bid mo 
to restore her '! If, however, the magnanimous Greeks will 
give ma a prize, having suited it to my mind, so that it shall 
be an equivalent, [it, is well]. But if they will not give it, 
then I myself coming, will seize your prize, or that of Ajas,' 
or Ulysses,' and will bear it away ; and he to whom I may 
come shall have cause for anger. On these things, however, 
we will consult afterward. But now come, let us, launch a 
sable ship into the boundless sea, and let us collect into it 
rowers in sufficient number, and place on board a hecatomb ; 
and let us make the fair-cheeked daughter of Chryses to cm- 
bark, and let some one noble man be commander, Ajax or 
Idomeneus, or divine Ulysses; or thyself, eon of Peleus, most 
terrible of all men, that thou mayest appease jbr us the Far- 
darter, having offered sacrifices." 

But him swifl-footed Achilles sternly regarding, addressed ; 
"Ha!' thou clad in impudence, thou bent on gain, how can 
any of the Greeks willingly obey thy orders, either to un- 
dertake a mission, or to iight bravely with men ! For I 
did not come hither to fight on account of the warlike Ttch 
jans, seeing tliat they are blameless as respects rae. Sinco 
they have never driven away my oxen, nor my horses either, 

' More closely, " took (lorn the cities, whea we destroyed them." 

' BultmBnn woulil lake avJ-of iia--frus(ra. 

> Tecmesaa. 

< Laodice, daughter of Oycnus. 

• See toy note on Od. L p. 3, n, 11. 
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nor ever injured my crops In fertile and populous Phthia ; 
for very many shadowy mounfuiiis, and ths resounding sea, 
are between ua. But theo, O most shameless mun, we follow, 
that thoii niayest rejoioo ; sepliing sfttislhction from the Tro- 
jans for Mcnclaus, and fov thy pleasure, Bharncless one ! for 
which tliinga thou hast neither respect nor care. And now 
thou hast threatened that thou wilt in person wrest from me 
my prize, for which I have toiled much, and which the sons of 
the Greeks have given me. Whenever the Gi'cfks sacked a 
well-inliabiteJ eity of the Trojans, I never have Imd a prize 
equal to thine; although my hands perform the greater por- 
tion of the tumultuous conflict, yet when the division [of 
spoil] may come, a much greater prize is given to thee, while 
" come to my ships, when I am fatigued with fighting, hav- 
ing one small and agreeable. But now 1 will go to Phthia, 
for it ia much better to return home with our curved ships ; 
for I do not think that thou shalt amass wealth and treasures 
while I am dishonored here." 

But him, the king of men, Agamemnon, then answered: 
"Ply, by nil means, if thy mind urges thee; nor will I en- 
treat thee to remain on my account ; there are others with 
me who will honor me, but chiefly the albwiae Jove. For 
to me thou art the most odious of the Jove-nourishcd princes, 
forever ia contention agreeable to thee, and wars and batllBs. 
If thou be very bold, why doubtless a deity has given this to 
ihee. Going home with thy ships and thy companions, rulo 
pver the Myrmidons; for 1 do not regard thee, nor care for 
Ihee in thy wrath; but thus will 1 threaten thee: Since 
fhccbus Apoilo is depriving me of the daughter of Chryses,' 
lier indeed 1 will send, with my own ship, and with my own 
friends; but I myselil going to thy tent, will lead away the 
1^'r-cheeked daughter of Briaes," thy prize ; that thou maycst 
well know how much more powerful I am than thou, and 
that another may dread to pronounce himself e(\ual to me, 
and to liken liimself openly [to me]." 

Thus ho spoke, and grief arose to the son of Peleus, and 
the heart witbiu, in his hairy breast, was pondering upon 
two oourses ; whether, drawing his sharp eword from hia 

' Astrnome. CE Euilath. KiL GtL 
L ' Hippodiuneia. 
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thigh, he should dismiss them,' and should kill the son of 
Atrcua, or should pat a stop to his wrath, and restrain his 
passion. While he was thus pondering in his heart and soul, 
and wiis drawing hia mighty sword from the scabbard, came 
/Miuerva' from heaven ; for her the white-armed goddess 
' Juno hud sent forward, equally loving and regarding both 
from her soul. And she stood behind, and caught the son of 
Peleus by his yellow hair, appearing to him alone ; but nonra 
of the others beheld her. But Achilles was amazed, and 
turned himself round, and immcdintcly recognized Pallas 
Minerva ; and awe-inspiring her eyes ftppeared to liim. And 
addressing her, ho spoke winged words r 

" Why, O offspring of cegia-bearing Jove, hast thou come 
hither ? Is it that thou mayest witness tho insolence of Aga- 
memnon, the son of Atretis ? But 1 tell thee, what I think 
will be accomplished, that ho will probably soon lose hia Ufe 
by his haughtiness." 

But him in turn the ozurc-eyod goddess Minerva ad- 
dressed: '■ 1 came from Iieaven to assuage thy wrath, if thou 
wilt obey me ; for the white-armed goddess Juno sent mo 
forward, equally loving and regarding both from her soul. 
But come, cease from strife, nor draw the sword with thine 
h.ind. But reproach by words, as the occasion may suggest ; 
for thus 1 declare, and it shall be accomplished, that thrice as 
many Bplendid gitis shall be presented to thee, because of 
this insolent act ; only restrain thyself, and obey us." 

But her answering,' swift-footed Achillea addressed : " It 
beiiooves me to observe the command of you both, O goddess, 
although much enraged in my soul ; for so it is better. Who- 
soever obeys the gods, to him they hearken propitiously." 

He spoke, and held still his heavy hand upon the silvery 
hdi, and thrust back the great sword into the scabbard, nor 
did he disobey the mandate of Minerva; but slie had gone 
to OlympHs, to the mansions of sigis-bearing Jove, among 
the other deities. But the son of Peleus again addressed 

TIio princea nsgfimbled. 
' Columna on Knnius, p. II, cd. Hessel., compares "Oll^i roapoDdat 
Rei Albai longai," and "Ollei roapocdet Buaris Boniis Egeriui," observ- 
ing that tliis formula waa probablj as common in tixe heroic anools of 
EiiDius, as riv 6' dnoficiCofieiia; is iu Homer. 
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Atridea with injurious ' words, nor aa yet ceased from 
anger : 

" Wine-bibber, having the couutenanca of a dog, but tho 
heart of n stag, never hast thou at any time dared in soul to 
arm thyself with tho people for war, nor to go to ambuscado 
with the chiefs of the Greeks ; for this always appears to 
thee to be death. Certainly it is much better through the 
wide army of tho Achceans, to take away the rewards of 
whoever may speak against thee. A people-devouring king 
[art. thou], since thou nilest over fellows of no account ; for 
assuredly, son of Atreus, thou [otherwise] wouldst have in. 
suited now tor the last time. But I will tell thee, and I will 
further swear a groat oath : yea, by this ecopter, which will 
never bear leaTea and branches, nor will bud again, after it 
has once left its trunk on tho mountains ; for the ax has 
lopped it ail around of its leaves and bark ; but now the sods 
of tho Greeks, the judges, they who protect the laws [re- 
ceived] &om Jove, bear it in their hands ; and this will be a 
great oath to thee ; surely will a longing desire for Achilles 
come upon all the sons of tho Achieans at sonie future day, 
and thou, although much grieved, wilt be unable to assist 
them, when many dying shall fiill by the hand of man-slaying 
"Hector. Then enraged, wilt thou inwardly fret lliy soul, 
that thou didst in no way honor the bravest of the Greeks," 

Thus spoke the sou of Peleus ; and he cast upon the earth 
his scepter studded with golden nails, and eat down. But on- 
the other liand, the son of Atroua was enraged ; therefore to 
them arose the sweet-voiced Nestor,' the harmonious orator 
of the Pylians, from whose tongue flowed language sweeter 
than honey. During his life two generations of articulately- 
speaking men had become estinct, who, formerly, were reared 
and lived with him in divine Pylus, but he was now ruling 
over the third j who, wisely com^eling, addressed them, and 
siudi 

"Ogodfl! surely a great sorrow comes upon the Greciau 



' Epinierism. Horn, in Cramer'H Anecdott vol. L p- 24. liToprnpa^, 
i Tapd t/)ii Jtijp, d m/fiairet iSu jSAaftTH, drtipot. — Hesjcli. p^aSrpdc, 

< I must refer the reader to a most happj sketch oT Nestor's exploit* 
and ciukracter ia Urate's HisL of Greece, toL i. p. li'i. 

I* 
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land. Verily, Priam, would exult, aud the sous of Priam, 
and the other Trojans, woiiM gi'catjy rejoice in their souls, if 
thej" were to hear these things of you twain contending : you 
who in oouBcil and in fighting surpass the Greelts. But be 
persuaded ; fiir ye are both younger than I am. For already, 
in former times, I have aasoejated with men braver than you, 
and they never disdained me. 1 never saw, nor shall I see, 
such men as Pirithoua, and Dryas, shepherd of Ihe people, 
and Cffiueus, and Exadius, and god-liko Polyphemus,' and 
Theseus, the sou of ^Egeus, like unto the immortals. Bravest 
indeed were they trained up of earthly men ; bravest they 
were, and tiiey fought with the bravest Centaurs of the mount- 
ain caves, and terribly slew them. With these was I con- 
versant, coming from Pylus, far from the Apian land ; for they 
invited me, and I fought to the best of my power ; but with 
them none of these who now are mortals upon the earlh could 
fight. And even they heard my counsels, and obeyed my 
words. But do ye also obey, since it is better to be obedient ; 
nor do thou, although being powerful, take away the maid 
from him, but leave it so, seeing that the sons of the Greeks 
lii'st gave [her as] a prize on him. Nor do thou, O son of 
PeleuB, feel iaclinod to contend against the king ; since never 
yet has any sceptor-bcarjng king, to whom Jove has given 
glory, been allotted an equal shire of dignity. But though 
thou be of superior strength, and a goddess-mother lias given 
thco birth, yet ho is superior in power, inasmuch as he rules 
more people. Do thou, son of Atreus, repress thine anger ; 
for it is I that' entreat thee to forego thy resentment on behalf 
of Achilles, who is the great bulwark of destructive war to 
all tha Aclueans." 

But him king Agamemnon answering addressed: "Of ft 
truth thou hast said all these things, old man, according 
to what is right. But this man is desirous to be above all 
other men ; he wishes to have the mastery, and lord it over 
all, and to prescribe to all ; with which his desires I think 
Eom"! one will not comply. But if the ever-existing gods 
have made him a warrior, do they therefore give him the 
right to utter insults V 

A priaco of tho Lapithi:, not the Cyclops. 

fleo Antlion, who Las well remarked the force of the partielea. 
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But him noble Achilles interniptingly answered : " Yeo, 
forsooth,' 1 may be culled a coward and a man of no worth, 
if now I yield to thee in every thing, whatever thou mayeat 
any. Enjoin these things to other men ; for dictate not to 
me, for I think that 1 shall no longer obey thee. But 
another thing will I tell thee, and do thou store it in thy 
mind : I will not contend with my hands, neither with thee, 
nor with others, on account of this maid, since ye, the donors, 
take her away. But of the other effects, which I have at my 
BWift black ship, of those thou shalt not remove one, taking 
Ihem Bway, I being unwilling. But if [thou wilt), eomo, 
make trial, that these also may know ; quickly shall thy 
black blood flow around my lanco." 

Thus these twain, striving with contrary words, arose, and 
they broke up the assembly at the ships of the Greeks. The 
son of Peleus on his part repaired to his tents and well-pro- 
portioned' ships, with the son of Menosfius,' and hia com- 
panions. But the son of Atreus' launched his swift ship into 
the sea, and selected and put into it twenty rowers, and em- 
barked a hecatomb for the god. And he led the fair daughter 
of Chryscs and placed her on board, and the very wise 
Ulysses embarked as conductor. They thou embarking, sailed 
over the watery paths. But the sou of Atreus ordered the 
armies to purify themselves ;' and they wore purified, and 
cast forth the ablutions into the sea. And they sacrificed to 
Apoilo perfect hecatomhs of buUa and goats, along the shore 
of the barren sea ; and the savor involved in' smoke ascended 
to heaven, Thtia were they employed in these things through 
the army. Nor did Agamemnon cease from the contention 
which at first ho threatened against Achilles, But he thus 



' Properly elliptical — I hare dont right; far, olc. — Crosins. 

' EqaaJ on both aldeB. so as to preserve a balaoce. But BlomQeld, 
Obs. oa Matth. Gr. § 131. prerers to render it " sliipa of due size," oa 
ilaif list!, verao 4G3, "an equalised meal." 

> PalrocluB. 

' So Anthon, coruparing verae M2. 

^ Not a mere mediciiia] rneaaurei but a gyrobolicol putting OMaj of tlie 
guilt, wliieli, ttirough Agauioamou'a transfeTeeaion, wna brought upon, the 
nrmy also, — Wolf. 

' Not about the smoke, but in the Bmoko; fur ucpl deuotOB alao the 
■tajiDg within the ootnpaaa of on objecL — NagoUbaeh. 



addressed Talthybiiis and Eurjbatea, who were his heralds 
and zealous attendants ;' 

" Going to the tent of Achilles, the son of PeJeuB, 
lead away fair Briacia, having taken her by the hand ; but 
if he will not give hei-, then I myself, coming with great 
numbers, will take her, and this will be more grevioua" to 
him." 

Thus speaking, he dispatched Ihem, havmg added" a harsh 
command. But they reluctantly went along the shore of 
the barren sea, and came to the tents and ships of the 
Myrmidonsi, And they found him sitting at his tent and 
his black ship: nor did Achillea, seeing them, rejoice. But 
they, confused, and reverencing the king, stood still, nor ad- 
dressed him at all, nor spoke [their biddihg]. But ho per- 
ceived [it] in his mind, and said : 

" Hail, heralds, messengers of Jove,* and also of men, 
como near, for ye are not blamable to mo in the least, 
but Agamemnon, who has sent you on account of the maid 
Bi'iscis. However, come, noble Patroclus, lead forth the 
maid, and give her to them to conduct ; but let these be 
witnesses [of the insult offered me], both before the blessed 
gods, and before mortal men, and befijro the merciless king. 
But if ever again there shall bo need of me to avert un- 
seemly destruction from the rest, [appeal to me shall be in 
vain],' for surely he rages wilh an infatuated mind, nor 
knows at all how to view the futuro and the past, in order 
that the Greeks may fight in safety at their ships." 

Thus he spoke. And Patroclus obeyed his dear zom- 
panion, and led forth fair-iiieeked Briseis from the tent, and 
gave her to them to conduct ; and they returned along by 
the ships of the Greeks. But the woman went with them 
reluctantly, while Achilles, weeping," immediately sat down, 

' Sepdnav is a voluntary servant, aa oppused to Jou^t. — Seo Amoli 
' Heaycli. fiiyion, poCipurcpop, xafiCniJTepuv. 
' "Miait BOB, miaaci jusBO dato." — Iloyno. 

* So called from their iovioiubility- — iltnTioi' yap Koi ^elov rd yivo^ rCit 
KTijiiKUv, — SehoL Koi i^u atroiq -^ainaxoac liSiu^ Icvat. — PoUui, viiL 
They ware properly aacred to Mercury (id. iv. 3. Ct Feith, Autiq, 
Homer, iv. 1), but ara called tbe mesaongers of Jove, aa beiag under hia 
Bpecial protection, with a roferunce to the aupporting of regal authority. 

' Obaervo the aposioppBia. 

• Not for tbe loss of firigeia, but on account of tba aSroDt. 
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removed apart from his companions, apon the shore of the 
hoary sea, gazing on the darkling main ; and much he be- 
sought Ilia dear mother, stretching forth his hands : 

"O mother, since thou liast borne me, to be but shcrt- 
lived, at. least then ought higli-tiiundering Olympian Jove 
to liave vouchsafed honor to me ; but now he has not 
honored me ever so little ; for the son of Atreus, wide- 
ruling Agamemnon, has dishonored me ; for he, taking 
away my prize, possesses it, himself liaving wrested it ffrom 
mel" 

Thus he spoke, weeping. But to him his venerable mother 
hearkeneil, Eicting in the depths of the ocean beside lier 
aged sire. And immediately she rose up from the hoary 
deep, like a mist. And then she sat before him, weeping, 
and soothed liim with her hand, and addi-eascd him, and spoke 
aloud : 

" Son, why weepest thou — on account of what has grief 
oome upon thy mind 1 Declare it, nor hide it in thy soul, 
that wo both may know it." 

But her, sighing deeply, ewift-fooled Achilles addressed: 
'Thou kuowest ; why should I tell all these things to thee, 
already knowing [them] ? We went against ITiebe,' the 
sacred city of EiiJlion ; and this we plundered, and brought 
hither all [the spoill. And these things indeed the sons 
of the Greeks fairly divided among themselves, and selected 
for Agamemnon the fair-cheeked daughter of Chryses. But 
Chryses, priest of the fai'-darting Apollo, oame afterward 
to the fleet ships of the brazen-mailed Greeks, about to ran- 
som his daughter, and bringing invaluable ransoms, having 
in his hand the fillets of far-darting Aptillo, on his golden 
scepter. And lie supplicated all the Greeks, but chiefly 
the two sons of Atreus, the leaders of the people. Upon 
this all the other Greeks shouted assent, tliat the priest 
should be reverenced, and the splendid ransoms accepted ; 
yet it was not pleasing to Agamemnon, sou of Atreus, in his 
mind; but he dismissed him evilly, and added a harsh 
mandate. Tlie old man therefoi'e wont back enraged ; but 
ipollo hearkened to him praying, for he was very dear to 

Thebe was gitMatcd on the border of MysU, on the mountain Placus, 
ta the district aftprward called Adramyltium. The inhnbitanta ware 
CiliaiaiiB. — Sea Uejoe, ouil Be Pinedo oa Steph. Byz-e. v. ;. 2Q1, \i.^%. 
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m. And he sent a desti'uctivo arrow against tho Greeks ; 
and the forces were now dying one upon another, and the 
shafts of the god went on all sides through the wide amiy 
of the Greeits. But to us the skillful seer luifolded the 
divine will of the Far-darter. Straightway I first exhorted 
that we should appease tlie god ; but then rage seized upon 
the son of Atreus, and instantly rising, he uttered a thieat- 
ening speecli, wlilch is now accomplished ; for the rolling- 
eyed Greeks attend her to Chrysa with a swift hark, and 
bring presents to the king; but tho heralds have just now 
gone from my tent, conducting tho virgin daughter of 
Briseis, whom the sons of the Gi'ceks gave to me. But do 
thou, if thou art able, aid thy son. Going to Olympus, sup- 
plicate Jove, if ever thou didst delight the heart of Jove 
as to any thing by word or deed ; tor I frequently heard 
thee boasting in fhc paiaces of my sire, when thou saidest 
that thou alone, among the immortals, didst avert unworthy 
destruction from the cloud-collocting son of Saturn, when 
tho other Olympian inhabitants. Juno and Neptune, and 
Pallas Minerva, wished to bind him. But thou, O goddess, 
having approached, freed him fi-om Jiis chains, having quickly 
summoned to lofty Olympus, tho hundred-handed, whom the 
gods call Briareus, and all men jEgeon, because ho was su- 
perior to his father in strength,' who then sat by the son of 
Saturn, exulting in renown. Him then the blessed gods 
di-eaded, nor did they bind [Jove]. Of these things now 
reminding him, sit beside him, and embrace his knees, if in. 
any wise he may consent to aid the Trojans, and hem in' 
at their sliips, and along the sea, the Greeks [while they 
get] slaughtered, that all may enjoy thoir king, and that 
the son of Atreus, wide-ruling Agamemnou may know his 
baleful folly,' when he in no wise honored the bravest of tha 

■ Greeks." 

^^k But him Thetis then answered, shedding down a tear ; 

^H "Alas! my son, wherefore liave I reared thee, having 

^^* ' Thoro is boidb doubt whether Homer cDnsidered Briaroua as tlio Hoa 
of Neptune or of Dronua and Terra. — See Arnold. The fablo ia ridiculed 
by MEoucius Felii, g 22. 

s See Buttm, Leiul. pp, 25T, 261, Fishlako's tmnstatiDD. 

^ The idea of infatuation is not, however, UQCGSsarilj implied in uttj. 
tice Buttm. Lex. p. 6, sq. 
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^^n-aught tliec forth ia an evil hour. Would that thou 'wert 
^Teatoil at the ships tearless and uninjured ; for thy destined 
lifii is but for a, very short period, nor very long ; but now 
art thou both swift-fiited and wretthed above all mortals ; 
therefore have I brought thee forth in my palace under an 
evil fate. However, to tell thy words to thunder-delighting 
.love, I myself will go to snow-clad Olympus, if by chance 
he will be persuaded. But do thou, now sitting at the ewift 
ships, wage I'esentment against the Greeks, and totally ab- 
iilflin from war. For yesterday Jove went to Oceanus,' 
to the blameless jStbiopians, to a banquet, and with him 
went all the gods. But on the twelfth day he will return lo 
Oljinpus ; and then will I go to tho brazen-fioored palace of 
Jove, and suppliantly embrace hia knees, and I think that ho 
will be persuaded." 

Tlius hjiving said, she departed, and left him there wrath- 
ful in his eonl for his weli-girded maid, whom they had taken 
from him against his will. But Ulysses, meantime, came to 
Chrysa, bringing the sacred hecatomb. But they, when they 
had entered the deep haven, first furled their sails, and 
slowed them in the aable bark ; they next brought the mast 
to its receptacle, lowering it quickly by its stays, and they 
rowed the vessel forward with oars into its moorage ; they 
heaved out the sleepers, and tied the hawsers. They thera- 
Bclves then went fjrth on the breakers of tho sea, and 
disembarked the hecatomb to far-darting Apollo, and then 
they made tho daughter of Chryses descend from the sea- 
traversing bark. Then wise Ulysses, leading her to the altar, 
'.aced her in the bonds of her dear father, and addressed 

' O Chryses, Agamemnon, king of men, sent mo forlli to 

. to thee thy daughter, and to sacrifice a sacred heca- 

I to Phcebua for tho Greeks, that wc may appease the 

gif who now has sent evils fraught with groanings upon 

the Argives," 

Thus having spoken, he placed her in his hands ; but be 
rejoicing received his beloved daughter. Then they imme- 
lliat«ly placed in order the splendid hecatomb for the god 

' According to Homor, the earth ia a dicular plane, and Oceanas ia 
' an immcDdc fltream cocircling it, &om which Uio different riyera lun m- 
wftrd. 
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around the well-built altar. After that thoy washed their 
hnnda, and held up the pounded barley.' But for them, Chry- 
868, uplifting his hands, prayed with loud voice : 

"Ilear me, O thou of the silver bow, who art wont to pro- 
tect Chrysa and diviDe Cilia, and who mightily rulest over 
Tenedos! already indeed at a former time didst thou hear me 
praying, and didst honor me, and didst very much aiSict the 
people of the Greeks, now also accomplish for me this further 
request : even now avert from tho Greeks this unseemly pes- 
tilence." 

Thus he spoke praying, and him Phcebus Apollo heard. 
But after they had prayed, and sprinkled the pounded bariey, 
they first bent back [the neck of the victims], killed them, 
and Qayed them, and cut out the thighs, and wrfl|)ped them 
round with the fat, havbg arranged it in double folds ; then 
laid the raw flesli upon them. Then the old man burned 
them on billets, and poured sparkling wine upon them ; and 
near him the youths field five-pronged spits in their hands. 
But after the thighs were roasted, and they bad tasted the en- 
trials, they then cut tho rest of them into small pieces, and 
fixed them on spits, and roasted them skillfully, and drew all 
the viands [off the spits]. 

But when they had ceased fi-om their labor, and had pre- 
pared the banquet, they feasted ; nor did their soul in any- 
wise lack a due allowance of the feast ; but when they had 
dismissed the desire of drink and food, the youths on the one 
hand filled the goblets with wine to the brim,' and handed 
round the wine to all, having poured the first of the wine 
into the cups.' But the Greeiau youths throughout the day 
were appcasina the god by song, chanting the joyous Ptean,* 
hymning the far-darter, and he was delighted in his mind aa 



' "Suited barloy moaV'— Anthoa; "whole barley," — Vobs; birt 
Buttnumu, Lexil. p. 454, ia n biglily amuaing aote, ubserves, "no aap- 
jioaition of a, regular and conatant distiQOtion between ILo Crocks and 
Komaua, ttie onu using barley whole and tho other coarselj grouad, pos- 
aiblii aa the thing may tie in iisel^ is to be entortained without the ex- 
preia testimony of the ancienta." 

s Sue Buttm. LoxiL p. 291, aqq. The custom of crowning the gobleta 
with flowera wag of lator origin. 

' See Buttm. p. I6B. The customary libation is meant. 

' On the Pajan, see Miiller, Gk. Lit. iil § 4, and Doriana, vol i. p. 
3J0. * 
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he listened. But when the sun had eet, and darkness came 
on, then tbey slept near tho hawsers of their ehips. But 
when the mother of dawn,' rosy-fingered nioming, appeared, 
Rtraiglitwtiy then they set sail for the spaeious camp of Ihc 
Afhaaans, and to them iar-dartitig Apollo sent a favorable 
gale. But they erected the mast and expanded the white 
Bails. Tho wind streamed ' into the bosom of the sail ; and 
as the vessel briskly ran, the dark wave roared loudly around 
the keel ; but she scudded through the wave, holding on her 
w.iy. But when they reached the wide armament of the 
Greeks, they drew «p the black ship on the continent, far 
upon the sand,^nd stretched long props under it; but they 
dispersed themselves through their tents and ships. 

But the Jove-sprung son of Peleua, swii^-footed Aohilles, 
continued bis wrath, sitting at his swift ships, nor ever did 
he frequent the assembly of nohlo heroes, nor the fight, but 
he pined away his dear heart, remaining there, although he 
longed for the din and the battle. 

Now when tho tweltlh morning from that time arose,' then 
indeed all the gods who are forever went together to Olym- 
pus, but Jupiter preceded. But Thetis was not forgetful of 
the charges of her son, but she emerged from the wave of the 
aea, and at dawn ascended lofty heaven and Olympus ; ' and 
she found the far-seeing son of Saturn sitting apart from the 
others, on the highest summit of many-jicaked Olympus, and 
then she sat down before him, and embraced his knees with 
her left hand, but with the right taking him by the chin, im- 
ploring, she thus addressed king Jove, the son of Saturn : 

'■ O father Jove, if ever I have aided Ihco among the im- 
mortals, either in word or deed, accomplish for mo this de- 
sire; honor my son, who ia the most short-lived of others; 
for now indeed Agamemnon, the king of men, has di^raced 
hiiD ; for ho possesses his prize, he himself having borne it 
away. Do thou at least, Olympian Jove all counseling, 

' See Loewe on Odyas. ii. 1, and my tranalatloii. Kennedj rondora it 
"oaboring in ibo dawn." 

^ See Buitm. p. iSi. I am partly indebted to Aiitlioa in randeriog 
litis expression. 

' CC verge -135. 

• Obpaviii: is here ttie upper clear region of ajr — the ether, into which 
OljmpuB soared up, — Voaa. 
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honor him ; and so long grant victory to the Trojans, until 
the Greeks shall reverence my son, and shall advance him is 
honor." 

Thns she spoke; but cloud-compelling Jove answered her 
nothing, tut sat silent for a long time. And as Thctig seized 
his knees, fast clinging she held them-, and thus again en- 
treated t " Do hut now promise to me explicitly, an<l grant; 
or refuse (far in thoo there is no dread), that 1 may well 
know how far I am the most dishonored goddess among 
all." 

But her cloud-compelling Jove, deeply moved, addressed : 
"Truly now this [will hej a grievous matter, *incc thou wilt 
cause rae to give offense to Juno, when she shall irritate nno 
with reproachful wordia. For, even without reason, she ia 
porpetually chiding tne among the immortal gods, and also 
says that I aid the Trojans in battle. But do thon on thy 
part now depart, lest Juno behold thee ; but these thin^ 
shall ho my care, until I perform thorn. But if [ihou wilt 
have it thus], so he it ; I will nod to thee with my head, that 
thou mayest feel confidence. For this from me ia the great- 
est pledge among the immortals ; for my pledge, even what- 
soever I sliall sanction hy nod, is not to bo retracted, neither 
fallacious nor unfulfilled." 

The son of Saturn spoke, and nodded thereupon with hig 
dark eyebrows. And then the ambrosial locks of the king 
were shaken over him from his immortal head ; and he made 
mighty Olympus tremble. Thus having conferred, they 
separated. She at once plunged from splendid Olympus into 
the profound sea. But Jove on tlie other hand [returned] to 
his palace. But all the gods rose up together from their seats 
to meet their sire; nor did any dare to await' him approach- 
ing, but all rose in his presemw. Thus indeed he sat thero 
_oii his throne; nor was Juno n n conscious, ha vuig seen tliat 

Iver-footed Thetis, the daughier of the marine old man, had 

Dined in deliberation with him. Forthwith with i-eproachca 
she accosted Saturniaii Jove ; 

" Which of the gods again, O deceitful one, has been con- 
certing measures with thee? Ever is it agreeable to thee, 
i^Jieing apart from me, plotting secret things, to decide thereotij 
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nor hast tLou ever yet deigned willingly to tell me one word 
of \cli2t tbou dost meditate." 

To her then replied the father of men and gods : '" O Juno, 
build up no hopes of icnowinp nil ray counsels ; difficult would 
they bo for thee, although Ihou art my consort. But what- 
ever it may be lit for tlieo to hear, none then either of gods 
or men shall know it before tliee ; but whatever I wish to con- 
sider opart from the gods, do thou neither inquire into any of 
these things, cor investigate them." 

But him the largc-cycd, venerable Juno then answered ; 
" Most dread son of Saturn, what a word hast thou spoken 1 
Heretofore have 1 ever questioned thee much, nor pryed [into 
thy secrets] ; but thou maycst very quietly deliberate on those 
things which thou desireat. But at present I greatly fear in 
my soul lest silver-footed Tlietia, the daughter of the marine 
old raan, m,iy have influeneed thee : for at dawn she sat by 
thee and embraced thy knees : to her I suspect thon didst 
plainly promise that thou wouldst honor Achilles, and .de- 
stroy many at the ships of the Greeks."' 

But her answering, cloud-ooni polling Jove addressed ; " Per- 
verse one ! thou art always auspeoting, itor do 1 escape flice. 
Nevertheless thou shall produce no effect at all, but thou shalt 
be further frmn my heart : and this will be more bitter lo thee. 
But granted this be so, it appears to be my pleasure.' But 
sit down in peace, and obey my mandate, lest as many deities 
as are in Olympus avail thee not against me, I drawing near,' 
'hen 1 shalt lay my resistless hands upon lliee." 

Thus he epolte : but venerablcj large-eyed Juno feared, and 

,t down silent, having bent her heart to submission. But 
the heavenly gods murmured throughout the palace of Jove. 
And the renowned artificer, Vulcan, began to Iiaranpue them, 
doing kind offices to his beloved mother, white-armed Jmio : 

"Truly now these will be grievous matters, and no longer 
tolerable, if ye twain contend thus on accoiint of mortals, and 
eJtcite uproar among the deities. Nor will there be any en- 

lyment in the delightful banquet, since the worse things pre- 

lil.' But to my mother I advise] she herself being intelli- 

[ ' 1, e., sny lliat what yoa Huspeot ia correct ; well then, auoh la my will. 
I ' I prefer uikLag iuiH' for ioiTa, not for ioi-rc, Eia Butlnian wished. — 
I Anthon. 

'. Dupoit, Qaom. Horn. p. 3. The aujing la almoat proverbiaL 
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gent, to gratify my dear father Jove, lest my sire may again 
reprove her, and disturb our banquet. For if tbe Olympian 
Thunderer wishes to hurl [us] from our seats ' — for he is much 
the moat powerful. But do thou soothe him with gentle 
words ; then will the Olympian kiog straightway be propitious 
to us." 

Thus then he spoke, and rising, he placed the double cup* 
in the hand of his dear molher, and addressed her : 

" Be patient, my mother, and rcBtrain thyseHJ although 
grieved. Jest with my own eyes 1 behold thee beaten, lieitig 
very dear to tna ; nor then indeed should I be able, though 
full of grief, to assist thee ; for Olympian Jove is difficult to 
he opposed. For heretofore, having seized me by the foot, 
he east me, desiring at one timo to assist you, down from the 
heavenly threshold. All day I was carried down through the 
air, and I fell ou Lemnos" with the setting sun: and but little 
life was in me by that time. There the Sintian' men forth- 
with received and tended '' me, having fallen." 

Thus he spoke ; but the whito-armed goddess Juno smiled ; 
and smiling she received the cup from the hand of her son. 
But he, beginning from left to right,' kept pouring out for 
all the other gods, drawing nectar from the goblet. And 
then inextinguishable laughter arose among the immortal 
gods, when they saw Vulcan bustling about' through the 
mansion. 

Thus, then, they feasted ' the entire day till the setting aun ; 



' An Bpoaiopasia ; underatand, " ho can enailj do so," 

' See my note on Od. Hi. p. 30, B. 13. It was "a double cup with a 
common bottom in Ilia middle. "^!rusiu3. 

' Heroulea having Eaokaii Troy, was, on bis return, driven to Cos by 
a, atorm raised by Juno, who was boatilo to him, and who had contrived 
to eaat Jupiter into a sleep, that ho might not interrupt her purpose. 
Jupiter awaking, in reaentmont of tbe artiHce praoticed upon biiu, bound 
her feet to iron anvils, which Vulcan attempting to loose, was caat head- 
long down to Lomnos by bis enrnged sire. 

* A race of robbers, of Tyrrhenian origin (according to Miiller), and 
the ancient inhabitants of Lemnos. This island was ever after sacred to 
Vulcan. C£ Lactant. L 15 ; Milton, I'aradiae Loat, i, TiO, aqq. 

s Sbo Arnold. 

' This meaning of Ivdi^ia is due to Buttmonn. 

' See ButtmoJin, LexiL p. 4S1. 

' "The gods formed a aort of political community of their own, which 
bad its hierarchy, its distribution of ranks and dutioa, its cootentiona foe 
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uor did the soul want any thing of the equal feast, nor 
of the beautiful harp, which Apollo held, nor of the Muses, 
who accompanied him, responding in turn, with delicious 
voice. 

But when the splendid light of the sun was sunk, they re- 
tired to repose, each one to hia home, where renowned Vul- 
can, lame of both l^s, with cunning skill had built a house 
for each. But the Olympian tliunderer Jove went to hia 
couch, where he lay before, when sweet sleep came upon him. 
There, having ascended, he lay down to rest, and beside him 
golden-throned Juno. 

power and occaaional reTotntioiiB, its public meetings In the agora of 
OlyrapuB, and ita muttitudiDcma twoimets cS' &eUtbI8." — Grote, tdL i. p. 
i63. OC MuUer, Qk. lit iL g 1. 
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JoTO Bends a dreom to Attttmeiiiiion, in conBeqitcnce of which bo re-asacm- 
blofl thfe army, TiierBilDS ia puaiehcd fur nia insolent ppocch^ and the 
iTQOpi ATO TCHErained ftxjm aecking a retnm homeward. Tho catalogue 
of tha ships uod the I'otces of tho confederotes foUoirs. 

The reat, ihon, both goda and liorse-arraying men,' slept all 
the night ; but Jove sweet sleep possessed not ; but ho was 
pondering in his mind how he might honor Achilles, and de- 
stroy many at the ships of the Greelts. But this device ap- 
peared best to bim in his mind, to send a fatal dream' to 
Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, And addressing him, ho 
spoke winged words : 

" Haste away, pernicious dream, to the swift shipa of the 
Greeks. Going into the tent of Agamemnon, son of Atreus, 
utter very accurately every thing as I shall command thee. 
Bid him arm. tho long-haired Achicns' with all their array ; 
for now perhaps he may ' take the wide-wayed city of the 
Trojans ; for the immortals who possess the Olympian mansiona 
110 longer think dividedly, for Juno, supplicating, hath bent all 
[to her will]. And woes are impending over the Trojans." 

Thus ha spake: and the dream' accordingly departed, aa.. 

I Sco Acthon, who observes thnl "fighting fromon horseback was not 
practiced in the Homeric limes." 

' Some would peraonify Oneirua, ns god of dreams. 

* Observe the diatinction, for tbo Aboutca, verso G12, and the Tbrao- 
ians, iv. 633, wore their hair diEferently. 

' cEii limits the HBaortion to prob(^ilily, so that Jupiter does not utter 
a direct Cdacbooii 

s lu deleuae of this cheating conduct of Jove, at which Plato waa mucli 
Bcandaliiied, Coleridge, p. 16J, observea: " Tlio &i'J.^.r ii'cipoi wM a Ijing 
Bpirit, which the father of gods and men lisd a supremo right to commia- 
uoQ for the purpose of working out his ultininle will." 
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soon as it heard the mandate. And quickly it came to the 
swift ships of the Greeks, and went unto Aframemnon, the son 
of Atreus. But him it found sleeping in liis tent, iind ambro- 
aiai slumber was diffused around. And he stood over his 
head, like uuto Nestor, the son of Neleus, him, to wit, whom 
Agamemnon honored most of the old men. To him assimi- 
lating himselfi the divine dream addressed him : 

"Sleepost thou, son of the warrior, horso-taming Atreus^ 
U becomes not a coiinsei-giving man. to wlioni tlie people have 
been intrusted, and to whom so many things arc a care, to 
sleep all the night. But now quickly attend to mc ; for I am 
a messenger to thee from Jove, who, although far distant, 
greatly regards and pities thee. He orders Ihee to arm the 
long-haired Greeks with all their array, for new mayest thou 
take the wide-wayed city of the Trojans, since the imraortalei, 
■who possess the Olympian mansions, no longer think divided^ 
ly ; for Juno, supplicating, hath bent all [to her will], and 
woes from Jove are impending over tlie Trojans. But do thou 
preserve this in thy recolieolion, nor let forgetfulness possess 
thee, when sweet sleep shall desert thee." 

Thus then having spoken, he departed, and left him there 
pondering these tidngs in his mind, which were not destined to 
•be accomjiiished. For he, foolish, thought that he would take 
the city of Priam on that day ; nor knew he the deeds which 
Jupiter was really devising ; for even he was about yet to im- 
pose additional hardships and sorrows upon both Trojans and 
Greeks, through mighty conflicts. But ho awoke from his 
sleep, and the heavenly voice was difllised around him. Ha 
sat up erect, and put on his soft tunic, beautiful, new ; and 
around him he threw his large cloak. And he bound his 
beautiful sandals his shining feet, and slung from his shoul- 
ders the silver-studded sword. He also took his paternal 
scepter, ever imperishable, with which he went to the ahipa of 
the brazen-mailed Greeks. 

The goddess Aurora' now ascended wide Olympus, an- 
nouncing the dawn to Jove and the other immortals. But he' 
on his part ordered the clear-voiced heralds to summon the 
long-haired Achieaus* to an assembly. They therefore sum- 

' jia appenrs la morlc the regoJar transition from one oveut to ntiotlier 
' Agamemiioa. ' See ou verse 11- 
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moned them, and tho people were very speedily assembled. 
First the assembly of magaanimous elders sat at the ship of 
Nestor, the Pylus-born king. Having called them together, 
he propounded a prudent counsel : 

"Hear me, niy friends; a divine dream came to mo in 
Bleep, during the ambrosial night, very like unto the noble 
Nestor, in form, ia stature, and in mien. And it stood abovo 
my head, and addressed me : ' Sjeopest thou, son of the war- 
rior, horse-taming Atreusf It becomes not a counselor, to 
whom the people have been intrusted, and to whom so many 
things ore a tare, to sleep all the night. But now quickly at- 
tend to me ; for I am a messenger to thee from Jove, who, 
although far distant, greatly regards and pities thee. He or- 
ders thee to arm tho long-haired Greeks with all ibcir array, 
for now inayeat thou tako the wide-wayed city of the Tro- 
jans ; for the immortals, who possess the Olympian man^ 
eions, no longer think dividedly, for Juno, supplicating, has 
bent all [lo her will], and woes from Jove are impending ovor 
the Trojans ; but do thou preserve this in thy thoughts,' 
Thus liavitig spolcen, flying away, it departed ; but sweot 
sleep resigned me. But come, [let us try] if by any rneana 
we can arm the sons of the Greeks, But first with words 
will I sound their inclinations, as is right, and I will com.mand' 
them to fly with their many-benched ships ; but do yoa 
restrain thum with words, one in one place, another in an- 
other." 

He indeed having thus spoken, sat down ; but Nestor, who 
was king of sandy Pylus, rose np, who, wisely counseling, 
harangued them, and said : 

" O friends, generals and counselors of the Argives, if any 
other of the Greeks had told this dream, we should have pro- 
nounced it a fabrication, and withdrawn ourselves [from the 
reciter]. But now he has seen it, who boasts himself [to be] 
by fiir the greatest man in the army. But come on, if by any 
moans we can arm the sons of the Greeks." 

Thus then having spoken, he began to depart from the 
assembly ; and they, the scepter-bearing princes, arose, and 
obeyed the shepherd of the tribes, and the hosts rushed for- 
ward. Even as the swarms of clustering bees,' issuing evor 

' Tho dative lifra implies ilirKction, ijri Increasiiig its force, according 
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anev from the hollow rock, go forth, (wid fly in troops over 
the vernal ' dowers, and some have flitted in bodies here, 
and some there ; thus of these [Greeks] many nations fi'om 
the ships aiiil tents kept marching in troops in front of tha 
steep shore to the assembly. And in the midst of them 
blazed Rumor, messenger of Jove, urging them to pro- 
ceed ; and llicy kept coiiecting together. The assembly was 
tumultuous, and the earth groaned beneath, as the people 
seated themselves, and there was a clamor ; but nine her- 
alds vociferating restrained them, if by any means they 
would cease from clamor, and hear the Jove-nurtured 
princes. With difficulty at length the people sat down, and 
were kept to their respective' seats, having desisted from 
their clamor, when king Agamemnon arose, holding the 
Bcepter, which Vulcan had laboriously wrought. Vulcan in 
the first place gave it to king Jove, the son of Saturn, and 
Jove in turn gave it to his messenger, the slayer of Argus.' 
But king Mercury gave it to steed-taming Pelops, and Pe- 
lops again gave it to Atreus, shepherd of the people. But 
Atreus, dying, left it to Thycstca, rich in flocks ; but Thy- 
estes agwn left it to Agamemnon to be borne, that he might 
rule over many islands,' and all Argos.' Leaning upon this, 
Le spoke words among the Greeks i 

" O friends, Grecian heroes, servants of Mars, Jove, the 
son of Satuni, has entangled me in a heavy misfortuae. 
Cruel, who before indeed promised to me, and vouclisafed 
by his nod, that I should return home, having destroyed 
■well-foi'tified Ilium. But now he has devised an evil de- 
ception, £Uid commands me to return to Argos, inglorious, 

to Stodolmann and Kiiliner, who are followed by Anlhon. I have re- 
Htored the old interpretation, which is much less far-feldied, and is 
placed beyond doubt by Virgil's iniltations — " ptr floreu niro," ^n. i. 
430 ; " Soribua insidunt foriia." Xo. vi. 70S. " AmoDg treeh dewB and 
flowers, Fly to and fro." — Milton, Parndiae Lost, i. 771. 

' 1*. e, over the Ilowers in the spring-timo, when bees first appear. 
Bob Virg. L c. Eurp, Hipp. 77, /leXiaaa Xci/iu^' Jipmdf Siipx^<"- — 
Nicins, AnlhoL i 31, !an ^Qivc/iMa /if^ijuo.— Longos, i. 4. 

* Observe the distributive use of KariL Ct Od. ill 7, 

' Mercury. Of. OviiL Mel. i. 634, sqq. 

' Ou the oilendod power of Agamemnon, see Thucyd. i. B. 

■ Oq this seepler, tho tjpo of the wealth and inlluence of tlie house 
ill the Atrides, aea Grole, Tol. i. p. 312. 
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after I have lost many of my people. So forsooth it ap- 
pears to bo agreeable to all-powerful Jove, who has already 
iverthrown the citadels of many cities, yea, and will even 
et overthrow them, for transcendent is his power. For 
this were disgraceful even for posterity to hear, that so 
brave and bo numerous a people of the Greeks warred an 
ineiFectual war, and fought with fewer men; but as yet 
no end has appeared. For if wc, Greeks and Trojans, hav- 
ing struck a faithfiil league,' wbhed that both should be 
numbered, and [wished] to select the Trojans, on the one 
hand, as many as are townsmen ; and if we Greeks, on 
the other hand, were to be divided into decades, and to 
choose a single man of the Trojans to pour out wine [for each 
decade], many decades would be without a cup-bearer.' So 
much more numerous, I say, the sons of the Greeks are than 
the Trojans who dwell in the city. But there are spear- 
wielding au.\iii3ries from many cities, who greatly stand ia 
,.Biy way, and do not permit me wishing to destroy the well- 
habited city. Already have nine years of mighty Jove 
i^aased away, and now the timbers of our ships have rotted, 
and the ropes have become untwisted,' Our wives and in- 
fant chiidrcn sit in our dwellings expecting us; but to us the 
work for which we came hither remains unaccomplbhed, 
contrary to expectation. But come, as I shall recom- 
mend. Jet us all obey ; Jet us fly with the ships to our dear 
native laud, for at no future time shall we take wide-waved 
Troy." 

Thus he spoke ; and to them he aroused the heart in iheip 
breasts, to all throughout the multitude, whoever had not 
heard his scheme,' And the assembly was moved, as the 
great waves of the Icarian Sea, which, indeed, both the south- 
east wind and the south are wont to raise,' rushing trom ths. 

' 'O/iiiia is probably used aa an adjectivB, understanding lepcTa, tba 
Victims that were slain in ordijr to ratifj'tLooatb. Seo however Butttn. 
Leal p. 439. 

' The Greeks doubled the TrojanB in numljer. Bee Anthoa, 

3 Ot)Berve tlie change of construction in ^j^vvrai with the neuter 
pluniL Apollon. de STntaxi, iiL 11. Td a-TripTa iUitvvrat Karai^AiiAv- 
Tffjuif Tov dojipa aioTjKf. 

t i e., his real object CC va, IB, sqq. 

'' Spilzner and the later editors utiito in readiag Kirija^ for tttv^aei 
&oai the Venico MS. See Arnold. 
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^^Kplouds or father Jove. And as wlien tho west wind ' Agitates 
^^the thick-Btaoding corn, rushing down upon it impetuous, 
nnd it [the crop] bends with its ears ; so was all the assembly 
agitated. Some with shouting rushed to the ships, but from 
beneath their feet the dust stood suspended aloft ; and some 
exhorted one another to seize tiii> vessels, aud drag tbem to 
the great ocean j and they began to clear the channels. Tho 
shout of theni, eager [to return] home, rose to the sky, anil 
they withdrew the stays from beneath tho vessels. Then 
truly a return had happened to the Argivca, contrary to des- 
tiny, had not Juno addressed herself to Minerva : 

"Alas! indomitable daughter of (egia-boaring Jove, thus 
now shall tho Argives fiy homo to their dear native land, 
over the broad back of the deep, and leave to Priam glory, 
and to the Trojans Argive Helen, on whose account many 
Greeks have perished at Troy, far from their dear native 
land ? But go now to the people of the brazen-mailed 
Greeks, and restrain each man with thy own flattering 
words, nor Bufier them to launch to the sea their evenly- 
plied' barks." Thus she spoke, nor did the azure-eyed god- 
dess Minerva refuse compliance. But she, hastening, de- 
scended down from the summits of Olympus, and quickly 
reached ihc swift ships of the Achceans. Then sho found 
Ulysses, of oijuiil weight with Jove in counsel, standing still ; 
nor was he touching his well-benched, sable hurk, since regret 
affected him in heart and mind. But standing near him, 
ure-eyed Minerva said : 

"Jove-sprung son of Laertes, Ulysses of many wiles, thus 
then will ye fiy home to your dear native land, embarking 
in your many-benched ships 1 And will ye then leave to 
riara glory, and to the Trojans Argive Uelen, on whose 
:count many Greeks have fallen at Troy, tiir from their 
dear native land { But go now to the people of tho Greeks, 
delay not; and restrain each man by thy own flattering 
words, nor suffer them to launch to the sea Uieir evenly-plied 
barks." 



' As thick as whon a Bcld 



Of Corofl, ripe for harvest, waving bonds 

Her bearded grove of oora, which way the wind 

Swnys thom." — Paradise Lost, iv. 380. 

* 1, e., rowed on bnth Bides. But Koat and Uddell (s. v.) prefer 
'awnylng, rocking on Lolli siiiea." 
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Thus she spoke, but he knew the voice of the goddess 
speaking. Then he hastened to rnn, and cast away his cloak, 
but the herald Euryhates, the Ithacensian, who followed him, 
took it, up. But he, meeting Agamemnon, son of Atreus, re- 
ceived from him ' the ever-imperishable paternal scepter, 
with which ho went through the ships of the brazen-mailed 
Greeks. 

"Whatsoever king, indeed, or distinguished man he chanced 
to find standing beside him, he checked him with gentle 
words ; 

"Strange man! it ill becomes thee, coward-like, to be in 
trepidation ; but both sit down thyself, and make the other 
people sit down, for thou hast not as yet clearly ascertained 
what the intention of Atrides is. He is now making trial of, 
and will quickly punish the sons of the Greeks, We have 
not all heard what he said in council. Take care lest he, 
being incensed, do some mischief to the sons of the Greeks, 
For the anger of a Jove-nurtured king is great; his honor too 
is from Jove, and great-counseling Jove loves him," 

But on the other hand, whatever man of the common peo- 
ple he chanced to see, or find shouting out, him would he strike 
with the scepter, and reprove with words r 

" FeOow, ait quietly, and listen to the voice of others, who 
are better than thou ; for thou art unwarlike and weak, nor 
ever of any account either in war or in council. We Greeks 
can not all by aay means govern here, for a government of 
many is not a good thing ;^ let there be but one chief, one 
king,' to whom the son of wily Saturn has given ,i scepter, 
and laws, that he may govern among them," 

Thus lie, acting as ehiei) was arranging the army. But 
they again rushed with tumult from the ships and tents to an 
assembly, a? when the waves of the much-resounding sea roar 
against the lofty beach, and the deep resounds. 

The others indeed sat down, and were kept to their ra. 

' This ia an inatance of the o^/iq SiheAikuii, na in II. O, 88, yivtrei 

To€ jTQpu irpoOeiTEUf. — Loabonsi, wepl axvf, p. 181, ed. Talek. 

2 See Ariatot. Polit. iv. 4, and Cicer. de Off. i. 8. Tliia true mudm 
Las been often abused by (yranta. aa by Dion (Cora. Nepcfl, Dion, g 6, 
i), Caligula (Suetoii. Cal. 22), aud Domitian (id. 12), 

3 On tbo arislocratic character of Hoaier'a poetry, see Hiilier, GL 

l4t.iV.§2. 
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I spootlve seats. But Thersites alone, immediate in vords, 
was wrangling ; wlio to wit, knew in his mind oxpressions 
both unseemly and numerous, sn as idly, and not according 
to discipline, to wrangle with the princes, but [to blurt out] 
whatever seemed to him to be matter of laughter to the 
Greeks. And he was the ugliest man who came to Ilium. 
He was bandy-legged," and lame of one foot; his shoulders 
were crooked, and contracted toward his breast ; aod his 
head was peaked" toward tlie top, and thin woolly hair was 
scattered over it. To Achilles and Ulysses he was particu- 
larly hostile, for these two he used to revile. But on this 
oocasioa, shouting out shrilly, he uttered bitter taunts against 
noble Agamemnon ; but the Greeks wore greatly irritated 
against him, and were iadignant in their minds. But vocif- 
erating aioud, he reviled Agamemnon with words; 

"Son of Atreus, of what dost thou now complain, or what 
dost thou want 1 Thy tents are full of brass, and many 
chosen women are in thy (ents, whom we Greeks bestow 
on tlioe the first of all, whenever we capture a city. Dost 
thou still require gold, which some one of the horse-taming 
Trojans shall bring from Troy, as a ransom for bis son, 
whom I, or some otlicr of the Greeks, having bound, may 
lead away ? Or a young maid, that thou raayest be mingled 
in dalliance, and whom thou for thyself rnayest retain apart' 
[from the rest] J Indeed it becomes not a man who is chief 
111 command, to lead the sons of Greeks into evil, O 
ye soft ones, vile disgraces, Grecian dames, no longer Gre- 
cian men,' let us return home, home !* with our ships, and 
let us leave him here to digest his honors at Troy, that 
be may know whether we really aid him iti any thing or 
not. lie, who but just now has dishonored Achilles, a 
man much more valiant than himself; for, taking away, hi? 
retains his prize, he himself haying seized it But assuredly 
there is not much anger in the heart of Achilles ; but ha is 
forbearing ; for truly, wore it not so, O son of Atreus, thou 
wouldcst have insulted now for the last time." 

' See Battm. loiil. p. 540. g 8. 

' Saa BuHm. p. o37, wlio derives #o^ Ironi ^yciv, la dry, as if 
^fjfoft tsarped by kgat 

' Not bein); campatlfrd to rcetore her, like tbe daugbter ot Cbryses. 

' Virg. jEil ii. 611 ; " O vero Phrygia', naquB eolia Phrjgeal" 

* This ta NiigBlHbaoli'fl spirited recdoring of oUaii mjj. 
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Thua apoVo ThcrsitM, revilirg Agamemnon, tlio shepherd 
of tlie pcoplo. But godlike UJyssea immediately stood be- 
side him, nnd eyeing him with scowling brow, reproached 
him with harsh languHgc ; 

" Thersites, reckless bahbler ! noisy dcclaimer though thou 
be, refrniD, nor bo forward singly to strive with princes ; 
for ! affirm that there is not anotlier mortal more base 
than thon, as many as came with the son of Atreua to 
Ilium. Wherefore do not harangue, having kings in thy 
mouth, nor cast reproaches against them, nor be on the 
watch for a return. Not as yet indeed do we certainly 
know how these matters will turn out, whether we sons 
of the Greeks shall return to our advantage or disadvan- 
tage. "Wherefore, now thou aittest reviling Agamemnon, 
son of Atrens, the leader of the people, because the Grecian 
heroes give him very many gifts, while thou, insulting, dost 
harangue. But I deel.ire to thee, which shall also be ac- 
complished : if ever again I catch thee raving, as now thou 
art, no longer may the iiead of Ulysses rest upon hi-i shoul- 
ders, and no longer may I be called the father of Telema- 
chua, unless I seizing thee divest thee of thy very garments, 
thy coat, thy cloak, and those which cover thy loins ; and 
send thyself weeping to the swift ships, having beaten thee 
out of the assembly with severe blows." 

Thus ho spoke, and smote him with the scepter upon the 
bock and the shoulders ; but he writhed, and plenteous tears 
fell from him, and a bloody weal arose under the scepter 
upon his back. But he sat down and trembled ; and griev- 
ing, looking foolish, he wiped away the tears. They, al- 
though chagrined, laughed heartily at him, and thua one 
would say, loolting toward the person next him ; 

" O strange ! surely ten thousand good deeds has Ulysses 
already performed, both originating good counsels, and arous- 
ing the war. But now has he done this by far the best 
deed among the Greeks, in that he has restrained this foul- 
mouthed reviJer from his harangues. Surely his petulant 
mind will not again urge him to chide the kings with eourril- 
ous language." 

Thus spake the multitude; hut Ulysses, the 'sacker of 
cities, arose, holding the scepter, and beside him azure-eyed 
Minerva, likened unto n herald, ordered the people to bo 
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silent, that at the same time the sons of the Greeks, both first 
snd last, might hear hia speech, and weigh his counsel. He 
wisely counseling, addressed them, and said : 

" O son of Atreu3, the Greeits wish to render thee now, 
O Iting, the meanest among articulately -speaking men ; nor 
perform their promise to thee,' whieh they h^ld forth, 
coming hither from steed-nourishing Argos, that thou 
ehouldest rctuni home, having destroyed well-fortified Lium. 
For, like tender boys, or widowed women, they bewail unto 
one another to return home. And truly it is a hard- 
sliip to return [so], having been grieved. For he is im- 
patient who is absent even for a single month from his 
wife, remaining with liia many-benched ships,' though wintery 
storms find the boisterous sea may be hemming in ;' hut to 
us it ia [now] the ninth revolving year since we have been 
lingering hero. Wherefore i am not indigniinl that the 
Greeks are growiag impatient by their curved ships; but 
still it would be disgrncefijl both to remain here so long, 
and to return ineffbctually. Endure, my friends, nnd re- 
main yet awhile, that wo may know whether Calchas pro- 
pheeiea truly or not. For this we well know, and ye are 
all witnesses, whom the Fates of death carried not off yes- 
terday and the day before, when the ships of the Greeks 
■were collected at Aulis, beariug evils to Priam and the 
Trojans, and wo round about the fountain, at the sacred 
altars, offered perfect hecatombs to tlie immortals, beneath 
a beauteous plauo-tree, whence flowed limpid water,' There 
a great prodigy appeared ; a serpent, spotted on the back, 
horrible, which the Olympian himself had sent forth into 
the light, having glided out from beneath the nllar, pro- 
ceeded forthwith to the plane-tree. And there were the 
young of a sparrou', an mfant ofTspring, on a topmost branch, 

■ Sea Giote, voL i. p. 393, n, 2. 

s I bave followed Wolf, taking- c£v I'ljf miJ.i/fufy In conneclion with 
/ici-ui: 0[)ierB must awtwardly mitke oOt — irapii. 

* Ct Buttm. LexiL e. v. liXclr. 

< Pauaaniaa, ix. 2D, says that both the spriiig and tlio remaina nf the 
hee wera stiown in liia time. The whole of ttiis fablo hoa been trooa- 
lated into vorae by Cieoro, de Div. il 30, Compare ibe following passage 
of Apuleins lie Deo Socr, p. 5% ed. Klni. " CBlchos lotige pneatabilia 
ariolBTi, Bimul alitea ec arborem contemplalus esi, uvtutum sua divinitale 
et tempestatea Seiit, et ctaasem dcduxit, et decenniuai praedlxit. 
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covering among tlie foliage, eigbt in number ; but the mother, 
which had brought forth the young ones, was the ninth. 
Thereupon he devoured them, twittering piteously, white the 
mother liept fluttering about, lamenting her dear young ; but 
then, having turned himself about, he seized her by ihe wing, 
sereamiug around. But after he had devoured the young of 
the sparrow, and herself, (he god who bad displayed him 
rendered him very portentous, for the son of wily Saturn 
changed him into a stone ; but we, standing by, were as- 
tonished at what happened. Thus, therefore, the dreadful 
portents of the gods appi-oached the hecatombs. Culebas, 
then, immediately addressed us, revealing from the gods: 
' Why are ye become silent, ye waving-crested Greeks 1 For 
us, indeed, provident Jove has shown !i great sign, late, of 
late accomplishment, the renown of which shall never perish. 
As this [serpent] has devoured the young of the sparrow, 
eight in miniber, and herself, tlio mother which brought out 
the brood, was the ninth, so must we for as many years' 
wage war here, but in the tonfh we shall take the wide-wayed 
city.' He indeed thus harangued ; and all these things arc now 
in course of aeeomplishment. But come, ye well-greavod 
Greeks, remain all here, mitil we shall take the great city of 
Priam." 

Thus he [Ulysses] spoke, and the Greeks loudly shouted, 
applauding the speech of divine Ulysses ; but all around the 
aoij>3 echoed fearfully, by reason of the Greeks shouting. 
Then the Gerenian' knight Nestor addressed them ; 

" O strange ! assuredly now ye are talking like infant chil- 
dren, with whom w^arlikc achievements are of no account. 
Whither then will your compacts and oaths depart? Into 
the fire now must the counsels and thoughts of men have 
sunk, and the unmixed libations, and the right hands in 
which we trusted ; for in vain do we dispute with words, 
nor can we discover any resource, although we have been 
here for a long time. But do ihou, O son of Atreus, niain- 

' i. e., for niue. It is remarkable that ho lictlo notice has been lakea 
of tLifl Blorj bj tbe later poela. Bui tbo aacriiloe of Ipbigeuia was a 
more attractive subject for tragedy or episode, aud took tUe pJace of tba 
Ilomeric legend. 

' Nealor took this name froru a city of Meaaena (Gerenmm, o, or to. 
See Arnold, and Pinedo on Stepli. ByK. s. v. Tcpij^ia), wliere he was 
brought up, probably after Pjloa had been destroyed by llerculea. 
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tainiiig, as before, thy purpose firm, command the Greeks 
in the hard-fought conflicts ; and abandon those to perish, 
one and butli,' who, separated from the Greelts, are medi- 
tating [but success shall not attend ihem] to return back 
to Argos, before they know whether the promise of a;gis- 
bcaring Jove he false or not. For I say that the powerful 
son of Saturn assented on that day, when the Argives em. 
barked in their swift ships, bearing death and fate to the 
Trojans, flashing,' his lightning on the right, and showing 
propitious signs. Let not any one, therefore, hasten to re- 
turn home before each has slept with a Trojan wife, and 
has avenged the cares' and griefs of Helen. But if any 
one is extravagantly ej^er to return home, let him lay hands 
upon his well-benched black ships that he may draw on death 
and fate before others. But do tliou thyself deliberate welJ, 
O king, and attend to another; nor shall the advice which 

.J am about to utter he discarded. Separate the troops, 
gamemnon, according to their tribes and elans, that kin- 

Idred may support kindred, and clan clan. If thou wilt thus 
act, and the Greeks obey, thou wilt then ascertain which of 
tbo generals and which of the soldiers is a dastard, and 
which of them may be brave, for they will fight their best,' 
and thoti wilt likewise learn whether it is by the divine in- 
terposition that thou art destined not to dismantle the city, 
or by the cowardice of the troops, and their unskillfulness in 
war." 

But him answering, king Agamemnon addressed ; " Old 
nan, now indeed, as at other times, dost Lhon excel the 
eona of the Greeks in council. For, would, O father Jove, 
Minerva, and Apollo, that I were possessed of ten such 
fellow-counseiors among the Greeks ! So should the city 
of Priam quickly fall, captured and destroyed by our 
h«ids. But upon me hath agis-bearing Jove, the son of 
Saturn, sent sorrow, who oasts mc into unavailing slritbs mid 

' Proverbially meaning a few, but probably refBrrlng to Aohillea nod 
Thetaitea Seo (ho ScbolioBt, 

* Obseno tliia bold changD of conetructian, and eoinpare Talcfc- Ou 
Leabotiai, at lUe end of hia edition of AmmoniuB, p, IBB. 

3 Heaych. Ofi/i^ftara^ ft£tiifittai. Ktym. M. ti^OvjiiiftaTa, ^iiovrid^C' 
Sco Uuttm. Lexii. p. 410, sqq. llelen vortWQly sbawa some repoaiancu 
in ilL 176. 

• " Pro virili parts," WolE Of. i. 2T1. 
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contentionB. For I nnd Achilles have quarreled on account 
of ji maid with opposing words ■ but I began quarreling. But 
if ever wo shall consult in common, no longer then shall 
there ho a respite from evil to the Trojans, no, not for ever 
so short a time. Now go to jour repast, that we may join 
battle. Let each one well sharpen his spear, und well pre- 
pare' his shield. Let bim give fodder to his BwiiVfootfid 
steeds, and Set each one, looking well to his chiiriot, get ready 
for war ; that we may contend all day in the dreadful battle. 
Nor shall there be a cessation, not for ever so short a while, 
until night coming on shall part the wrath of the heioeH. 
The belt of the man-protecting" shield shall bo moist with 
sweat around the breasts of each one, and he shall weary his 
hand round hia apear; and each one's horse shall sweat, drag- 
ging the well-polished eliariot. But whomsoever 1 shall per. 
ceive desirous to remain at the beaked ships, apart from the 
battle, it will not be possible for him afterward to escape the 
doga and the hirda." 

Thus he spoke, but the Arglvea shouted aloud, as when 
a wave [roars] against the steep shore, when the south wind 
urges it, coming against an out-jutting rock ; for this the 
billowa from all kimls of wiada never forsake, when they 
may he here or there. And rising up, the people hastened 
forth, scattered from ship to ship, and raised up smoke 
among the tents, and took repast. And one sacrificed to 
some one of the immortal goda, and [another to another,] 
praying to escape duath and the slaughter of war. But 
king Agamemnon offered up a fat ox, of five years old, to 
the powerful son of Saturn, and summoned the elder chiefs 
of aU the Greeka, Nestor firat of all, and king Idomeneus, 
but next the two Ajaxes,' and the son of Tydeua, and sixth 
Ulysses, of equal weight with Jove in couaeil. But Me- 
iielaus, valiant in liie din' of war, eama of hia own accord,' 

Sehol. rirpETitruru. 
* These attialda wcra so largo, that they covered noarlj tlie wbole per- 

° Ono Ihe son of Telamor, the other tlie eon oT Oilpus. 

' This traiialntion la, I tliink, fiir bolder Ihon " loud-voiood," or "good 
in tlio battle-ahout." 13'") contiuDS the whole idea of the tumultuoita 
iioiso beaid ia the lieat of battle, aud ihence the battle itself. Thus the 
h^ohol. 6 iv Ti^ iro),£^iiJ yti'i'aco^ ; and Heajcli. «uru T^ I'-^XV^ dvi^ptioc- 

' Opposed to uXijrflf, as in Oppinn, Hal. iii. 360, K^riroi t' dvro- 
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for he knew his brother in his heart, how he was oppressed. 
Then they stood ftround the o.^, and raised up Ihe pounded 
barley cakes : and king Agamemnon, praying amid tbem, 
said: 

"O Jove, moat glorious, most great dark-cloud-colleetor, 
dwelling in the air, may not the sun set, nor darkness come 
on, before I have laid prostrate Priam's hall, blazing, and 
consumed its gates with the hostile fire ; and cut away 
IJector's coat of mail around his breast, split asunder with 
tiie brass; and around him may many comrades, prone in 
the dust, seize the earth with their teeth." 

Tliua he spoke, nor as yet did the son of Saturn asaunt, 
but be accepted the ofl'ering, and increased abundant toil. 
But ailer they had prayed, and thrown forward the bruised 
barley, they first drew back [the neck of the viclini,] slew 
it, and flayed it, ihen cut out the thighs, and covered them 
in the fat, having arranged it in a double fold, and then laid 
the raw flesh upon them. And they roasted them upon 
leafless billets. Next, having pierced the entrails with spits, 
they held them over the fire. But then, after the thighs 
were roasted, and they liad tasted the entrails, tliey out 
the rest of them into small pieces, and fixed them on 
spits, and roasted them ekilU'oliy, and drew them alt off [the 
spits]. But when they had ceased irom labor, and had 
prepared the banquet, they feasted ; nor did their soul in 
anywise laek a due allowance of the feaat. But when thoy 
had dismissed the desire of di'ink and iixid, them the Gere- 
iiian kuight Nestor began to address ; 

"Most glorious son of Atreus, Agamemnon, king of men, 
us now no longer sit prating' hore, nor let us loug defer 

le work which t!ie deity now delivers into our hands. 

ut come, let the heralds of the brazen-mailed Greeks, sum- 
moiiing the people, assemble tliem at the ships, and let us 
thus in a body pass through the wide army of the Greeks, 
that we may the sooner awaken keen warfare." 

Thus he apoke, nor did Agamemnon, king of men, rufuse 
compliance. Immediately he ordered the cleai'-voiced heralds 
to summon the waving-erested Greeks to battle. These 

(iculai re. See Plata Sympoa. p. 315, O. Licm. Wbj Meuelaua did so, 
i» DO matter to oa, aad probably was no mystery to liis brother. 
' See BuCtm. Les.iL p. 3SB, Aatbon, and Arnold. 
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then gave the aummons, and tliej- were hasfjly assembled, 
and the Jove-nurtured kings, who were with the son of 
Atreua, kept hurrying about arranging them. But among 
them was azure-ejed Minerva, Iiolding the inestimable aegis, 
which grows not old, and is immortal ; from which one 
hundred golden fringes were suspended, sill well woven, and 
each worth a hundred oxen in price. With this she, look- 
ing fiercely about,' traversed the host of the Greeks, incit- 
ing them to advance, and kindled strength in the breast of 
each to fight aad contend unceasingly. Thus war becamo 
instantly sweeter to them than to return in tfae hollow ships 
to their dear native land. 

As when a destructive' fire consumes an immense forest 
upon the tops of a mountain, and the gleam is seen from 
afar : so, as they advanced, the radiance from the beaming 
brass glittering on all sides reached heaven through the air. 

And of these — ^like as the numerous nations of winged fowl, 
of geese, or cranes, or long-necked swans, on the Asian mead, 
by the waters of Cayster, fly on this side and on that, dis- 
porting with their wings, aligiiting beside each other clam- 
orously, and the meadow resounds — so the numerous na- 
tions of these [the Greeks! from the ships and tents pour- 
ed themselves forth into the plain of Seamander, countless 
aa the flowers and leaves are produced in spring. 

As the numerous swarms of clustering flies which congre- 
gate round the shepherd's pen in the spring season, when 
too the miik overftows the pails; so numerous stood the 
head crested Greeks upon the plain against the Trojans, eager 
to break [their linos]. 

And tliese,' as goat-herds easily separate the broad flocks 
of the goats, when they are mingled in the pasture, so 
did the generals here and there marshal them to go to battle; 
and among them commander Agamemnon, resembling, as 
to his eyes and head, ihe thunder-delighting Jove, as to hia 
middle. Mars, and as to his breast, Neptune. 

As a bull in Ihe herd, is greatly eminent above all, for he 
mirpasaes the collected cattle, such on that day did Jove 
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' See Liddell and ScotL 

' Literally "invisible." Heace "mnking jovisible, deatructiTB.'' C£ 
Buttm. Lex, b. v. tiiJijJ.Of. 

~ In T-oilc if there U an onBColutboa Buailar to the one in vs. 1S9. 
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render Agamemnon, distinguished among many, ond con- 
spicuous among heroes. 

Tell me now, ye Muses, who possess the Olympian mait- 
sions (for ye are goddesses, and are [ever] present and ken 
all things, while we hear' but a rumor, nor know any 
thing'), who were the leaders and chiefs of the Greeks. For I 
could not recount nor tell the multitude, not even if ten 
tongues, and ten mouths were mine, [not though] a voice 
unwearied,' and a brazen heart were within me ; unless the 
Olympic Muses, daughters of Kgis-beariug Jove, reminded 
me of how many came to Ilium. However, I will rehearso 
the commanders of the ships, and all the ships, 

THK CATALOGUE OF THE GHIPE. 

Pkneleds, and Leitus, and Arcesilaus, and Prothoenor, 
and Clonius, commanded the Bceotians; both those who 
tilled Hyrie, and rocky Aulis, and Schcenos, and Scholos, and 
hilly Eteonus, Thespia, Grffia, and the ample plain of Myca- 
leasus ; and those who dwelt about Harma, and Ilesius, and 
Erythra;; and those who possessed Elion, Ilyle, Peteon, 
Ocalea, and the well-built city Medeon, Cop;e, Eutressis, and 
Thisbe abounding in dovca ; and those who possessed Coro- 
nsa, and grassy Haliartus, and Platasa; and those who inhab- 
ited Gllssa, and those who dwelt in Hypotheba;, the well- 
built city, and in sacred Onchestus, the beauteous grove of 
Neptune ; and those who inhabited grape^lustered Arnc, 
and those [who inhabited] Midea, and divine Nissa, and re- 
mote Anthedon : fifty ships of these went to Troy, and in 
each embarked a hundred and twenty Bceotian youths. 

Those who inhabited Aspledon, and Minyeau Orehome- 
nus, these Ascalaphus and lalmenus, the sons of Mars, led, 
whom Astyochc bore to powerful Mars in the house of Actor, 
son of Azis : a modest virgin, when she ascended the upper 

' C£ JEn. vii. 644 :— 

" Kt meminlstia enlm, XiivK, ct mQmorare poteatisf 
Ad DOB Yix tenuis Gimte pcrlabitur aura." 
UiltOD. Pur. Loat, i. 37:— 

" Say flrat, for Heav'ii Iii'lea nothing from thj view, 

Nor the deep traut of Ilell " 

" Ct Mn. vi. G25 aqq. ; Geotg. ii. 42 ; Taler. Place, vi. 3G ; Bilins, iv. 
527 ; Claudian, 6 Cona. Hon. 436. Tbis hyperboUoal mode of excusing 
poetic povi'ers is riiliculed by Peraius, Sat vi. 1. 
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part of her fatber'a house. ; hut the god secretly embraced 
lier. or these thirty holJow ships went in order. 

Moreover, Schediasniid Epiatrophua, sons of raognaiiinioua 
Iphihia, the son of Nauholus, led the Phoceana, who pos- 
aeased Cyparissus, and rocky Python, and divine Crissa, and 
Dftulis, and Pnnopea; and those wlio dwelt round Anemoria 
and Hyampolis, and near the sacred river Cepliissus, and 
those who possessed LUcea, at the sources of Ccphiasus; with 
these forty dark ships followed. They indeed, ' going rounrf, 
arranged tho lines of the Pheceans ; and they were drawn 
up in array near the Bccotlans, aiiJ toward the left wing, 

SwitVi'uoted Ajax, the son of Oileus, was leader of the 
Loeriaiia ; leas in stature than, and not so (all as Ajax, the 
son of Telatnon, but much less. He was small indeed, wear- 
ing a linen corselet, but in [the use of] the spear he surpassed 
all the Hetlenes and Achjeana, who inhabited Cynus, Opus, 
Calliarus, Bessa, Scarpha, and pleasant Augeia, and Tar- 
pha, and Thronium, around the streams of Boagrius. But 
wilh him forty dark ships of the Locrians followed, who 
dwell beyond sacred Eubcea. 

The Abantea, breathing strength, who possessed Eubcea, 
^nd Chalcis, and Eretria, and grape-clustered Histiiea, and 
maritime Cerinthus, and the towering oily of Dlum, and 
those who inhabited Carystus and Styra ; the leader of these 
was Elephcnor, of the line of Mare, the son of Chalcodon, the 
mognamraous prince of the Abantes. "With him the swift 
Abantes followed, with flowing locks behind, warriors skilled 
with pretended spears of ash, to break the corselets on the 
breasts of their enemies. With him forty dark ships followed. 

Those besides who possessed Athens, the well-built city, 
the state of magnanimous Erechtheus, whom Minerva, the 
daughter of Jove, formerly nursed {but him the hounteoua 
earth brought forth}, and settled at Athens in her own rioh 
temple : there the sons of the Athenians, in revohing years, 
appease her with [sacrifices of] bulls and lambs" — them Me- 

' Sobedius and EpiatropliHS. 

' Grote, Hist, of Greece, vol. i. p. 75, oliservea, " Atbene ia locnllj- 

ideutiflod with the soil and people of Athena, GTeo in the Iliad: Erwo-, 

tlieus, the Athoaian, is burn of Iho earth, but Atlieua bringa him up, 

nourishus him, and lodges him in her own temple, where the AthesiaDB 

' annuallj worship ^im with sucriQce and solenmiCies. It wag altogettisi j 

k J 
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nestbeus, son of Peteua, commanded. No man upon tho 
earth was equal to him in inarslialing steeds and shielded 
warriors in buttle ; Nestor alotie vied with him, ibr he was 
elder. With him fifty darlt ships fulldwed. 

But Ajas' led twelve ships from Salamis, and leading ar- 
ranged theia where the phalanxes of the Athenians were 
drawn up. 

Those who possessed Argos, and weli-fortified Tiryns, Her- 
mione, and which encirclo the Asine deep hay, Trcezeiie, and 
EVonai, and vine-planted Epidaurus, and those who possessed 
-^E^ina, and Mases, Achican youths. Their leader then was 
Diomede, brave in war, and Stlienelus, the dear son of much- 
renowned Capaneus ; and with these went Euryalus the third, 
god-like man, the son of king Mecisteus, Talaus' son; and all 
these Diomede bravo in war commanded. With these eighty 
dark ships fidlowed. 

Those who possessed Myccnre, the well-built city, and 
wealthy Corinth,' and well-built Cleonre, and those who in- 
habited Omia, and pleasimt Araethyrea, and Sicyon, where 
Adraatus first reigned : and those who possessed Hypercsia, 
and loftly Gonoessa, and Pcllene, and those who [inhabited] 
^gium, and all along the sca-coa*it,' and about spacious 
Helicc. Of these, king Agamemnon, the son of Atreua, com- 
manded a hundred ships: and with Mm by (ar the most 
and bi-avest troops followed ; and he had clothed himself in 
dazzling brass, exulting in his glory, that ho shone conspic- 
uous among all heroes ; for ho was the most emiaect, and led 
by fiir the most numerous Iroops.' 

imposaible to moke ErechtheuB Boa of Athene, — the type of the goddosa 
Torbade it; hut the Athenian niyth-creatora, though Ihey fouiid tliia 
bnrrier impnasihle, sirove lo approuch to it as ncLir as they could." 
Compare nlsn p. Eli2, whore he considera Ercchllieua "aa a divine or 
herr/ic, certiiialy a auporhomaQ person, and as identified with Iho primi- 
tive ({criiiiuation of Attic man." 

' The SOD of Telataon. 

° An anachronism, as Corinth, hefbra its ospturo by lie Dorians, was 
oallod Ephjra (na in II. vL 152). "Neque est, quod luireniurub Homero 
noniinuri Corinthum, nam ox persona poetiii et liauc urbtin, ct quasdani 
lonum coloniaa iis nominibus appellat. quibus vocnbantur tetate ejus, 
aiultfl post Illium oaptum couditiE." — Veil. Patorc. i. 3. 

'it, tho later Achaia. — Arnold. 

' On the superior power of Agamemnon, sea Orate, voL i. p. SIl, and 
compare H- ix. 69. 
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But those who possessed great LacedEemon, full of clefts,* 
and Pharls and Sparta, snd dove-abounding Messa, and Bry- 
eiffi, and pleasant Augeia; ; and those who posaeaaed Amyclie, 
and Helo3, a matitiine city ; aud those who possessed Laas, 
and dwelt round (Etlus. Of these his brother Mcnelaus, 
brave in battle, commanded sixty ships, but they were armed 
apart [from Agamemnon's forces]. Amid them ho himself 
■went, confidiug in his valor, ineiling them to war ; but 
especially he desired in his soul to avenge the remorse of 
Helen and her groans. 

Those who inhabited Pylos and pleasant Arene, and Thryos, 
by the fords of Alphceus, and well-built jEpy, and Cypares- 
seis, and Amphigcnia, and Pteleum, and Helos, and Dorium: 
and there it was the Moses, meeting the Thracian Thamyris, 
as he was coming from CEchalia, from CEchalian Eurytas, 
caused him to cease his song ; for he averred, boasting, that 
he could obtain tlio victory,' even though the Muses them- 
selves, tlie daughtci's of iegis-b oaring Jove, should sing. But 
tliey, enraged, made him blind, and moreover deprived him 
of bis power of singing, and caused him to forget the minstrel 
art. These the Gerenian horseman Nestor commanded ; and 
with him ninety hollow ships proceeded in order. 

Those who possessed Arcadia, under the breezy' mountwn 
of Cyllene, near the tomb of-ilpytus, where are eloae-fighling 
heroes ; those who inhabited Pheneus, and sheep-abounding 
Orchomonus, and Ripe and Stratie, and wind-swept Eniape, 
and who possessed Tegca and pleasant Mantinea ; and those 
who held Stymphalus, and dwelt in Parrhasio ; of these king 
Agapenor, the son of Anejeus, commanded sixty ships ; but 
aboard each ship went many Arcadian heroes skilled in war. 
But the son of Atrous, Agamemnon himself, the king of 
heroes, gave Ihem the well-benelicd ships, to pass over tW 
dark sea ; since they had no caro of naval works. 

Tliosc who inhabited Buprasium and noble Elis, as macli 
as Hyrmino, and distant Myrsinus, and the Olenian rock, and 
Alisium, contain within ; of these the leaders were four ; but 

I See Bottm. Lasil. p. 382. 

' Respecting tlie coQnectioD of this Etoijwitk the earl^ poetic cos- 
teft', aee Miiller, Gk. Lit. iv. 2, whose intoreatitig remarka are, unforttt- 
natelv, too long for a Dute. 

^ i. e., lofty. 
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ten swift Ehip3 followed each hero, and many Epeana went 
aboard them. Amphimachua and Thalpius, sons, the one of 
Cteatus, the other of Eurytus, Actor'a son, commanded some : 
brave Diorea, son of Amarynceua, comraandeJ others: and 
god-like Polyseiius son of Agasthenes, the son of king 
Augeas, commanded tlie fourth division. 

Those from DuIIcium, and the Echinades, sacred islands, 
which lie beyond the sea, facing Eiis.' Over these presided 
Meges, son of Phyleus, equal to Mara, whom the knight 
Phyleus, beloved by Jove, begat, who, enraged against hia 
fatJier, onco on a time removed to Duliohium. With him 
forty dark ships followed. 

Moreover Ulysses led tie magnanimous CephalleDians, 
iJiose who possessed Ithaca and leaf- quivering Neritos, and 
who dwelt ia Crocylea and rugged .Jilgilips, and those who 
possessed Zacynlhus, and tliose who inhabited Samos, and 
those who possessed the continent, and dwelt in the places 
lying opposite ; these Ulysses commanded, equal to Jove in 
council. With him Ibllowed twelve red-sided sliips. 

TLoas, son of Andratmon, led the ^toliuns, those who 
inhabited Pleuroa, and Olenus, and Pylene, and maritime 
Chalcis, and rocky Calydon. For the sons of magnanimous 
(Eneua were no more, nor was lie himself surviving; more- 
over, fair-haired Meleager was dead.' To him [Thoas,] there- 
fore, was intrusted the chief command, to rule the ^©olians, 
and with him forty dark ships followed. 

Spear- renowned Idomeneus commanded the Cretans, those 
who possessed Gnossus and well-walled Gorlyna and Lyctoa, 
&od Miletus, and white Lycastus and Pluestus, and Rhytium, 

' " This desoriptloti of the Ecbinadea has aomethin^ equivocal in it, 
whicli ia cleared up, if we suppose it addressed to the inhnbitantB of the 
Asiatic side of tho Archipelago. But if, with Popo, wo understand the 
worda ' beyond llic sea' lo rolalo to Slia, I think wo adopt ati unnatural 
coQstruclion lo come at a forced meaaing; for the old Greek historians 
tell ua that those islands arc eo cIoeo upon tho coast of Elis, that in 
their time many of them had been joined to it by means of tho Achelous." 
— Wood on Homer, p. 8, sq. 

3 Gfote, Hist, of Greece, vol. L p. )9T, filler rcRjrrlng to the Hotnerio 
legend reapecting Meleager in D. li. G-JS, sqq., remarltB that " though his 
death is here iBdiealeiJ only iadireclly, there seems tittle doubt that Homer 
miiEt have conceived the death of tho hero as brought about by the maler- 
nol curao ; the unrelenting Erinnya eioeuted to the letter the invocationa 
of AllhiDB, thougU she heraelf must have been wiliing to retract Iheia.'' 
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well-inliabitcd cilios ; nnd others who inhabited the hundred- 
towQcd Crete. These spear-famed Idomeneus commanded, 
and Myriones, equal to inuti-slaying Mars : with ibesu fo!- 
lowod eighty dark ships. 

But Tlepolemus, the brave and great descendant of He^ 
ciilos, li^d from Rhodes nine fillips of the liaughty Ilhodiaus, 
those who inhabited Rhodes, arranged in three bands, Lindua, 
and lalyssiis, and white Ciiinims. These apear-famed Tlepo- 
lemug led, ho whom Astjochea brought forth to the might of 
Hercules,' n-liom [Astjochea] he [llerciiles] carried out of 
Ephyre, from the river Selleis, after Laving laid waste many 
eitics of nobly -descended youths. Now Tlepolemus, after Lq 
had been trained up in (he well-built palaces, straightway 
slow the beloved uncle of liia falher, Licymnius, now grown 
old, a branch of Mars; and iustantly he built a fleet; and 
having collected many troops, he departed,' flying over the 
oteun ; for him (he sons and grandsons of the might of Her- 
cules had tlireatened. And he indeed came wandering to 
Rhodes, suffering woes. And they, divided into tliree parts, 
dwelt in tribes, and were beloved of Jove, who rides over 
gods and men : nnd on them the son of Saturn poured down 
immense wealth. 

Nireus moreover !ed three equal ships from Syme, Nireus 
Bon of Agluea, and king Charopus, Nireus, the fairest of men 
that came to Ilium, of all the other Greeks, next to the 
unblemished son of Peleua. But he was teehle, and few 
troops followed him. 

But those who possessed Nisyrus, and CrapathuK, and 
Casus, and Cos, the eity of Eurypylua, and the Calydnta 
islos, Phidippua and Antiphus, both sons of the Thessnlian 
king, the son of Hercules, commanded. Thirty hollow ship* 
of these went in order. 

But now, [O muse, recount] those, as many as inhabited 
Pelasgiflu Argoa, both those who dwelt in Alos and Alope, 
ind Trediin, and those who possessed Phthia, and Hollas 

' Ab in (he OdjBaoy, I prefer preserving the quaint simplicity oftheaa 
antiquated periphrases. 

' Grote, Historj' of Greece, vol. L p. 33, hua collecteil tlio Homeric 
instances of esilo " for private or involuntary homicide," observing, liow- 
cvor, from tlie Scliol. on II, xi. 690, " that Homer nover once duscribcB 
onj of them to liave either received or reqnircii puriiicatiou lor thecrimB." 
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ikinoii3 for fair dames. But they are called Myrmidons, 
and Hellenes, and Aditeans : of fifty ships of tliese was 
Achillea ehiel'. But they remembered not dire-sounding 
■war, for there was no one wiio night lead them to their 
ranks. For swift-footed Aehilles lay at ihc ships, enraged 
on aecount of the fair-haired maid Briseis, whom he car- 
ried away from Lyrnessus, after having snfTered many la- 
bors, and having laid waste Lyrnessus and the walls of 
I'hebes; and lie killed Mynetes and spear-killed Epistro- 
pUus, sons of king Evcnus, the son of Selepius, On her 
iiecoont ho lay grieving, but speedily was he about to be 
roused. 

Those who possessed Phylace aud flowery Pyrrhasus, the 
consecrated ground of Cerca, and Iton the mothsr of sheep, 
maritime Aotron, and grassy Ptelon, These warlike Pro- 
tesilauB, whiie ho lived, commanded ; but him the black 
earth then possessed. His wife, iacerated all around, had 
been loft at Phylaco, and his palace half finished. For a 
Trojan man slow hicn, as he leaped ashore from his ship 
much the first of the Greeks. Nor were they, however, 
without a leader, although ihey longed for their own leader; 
for gallant I'odarecs marshaled them, Podarces, son of sheep- 
abounding Iphiclus, the son of Phylacis, own brother of 
magnanimous Protesilaus, younger by birth ; but the war- 
like liero Protesilaus was older and braver. His troops 
wanted not n leader, but lamented him, being brave; with 
him forty dark ships followed. 

Those who inhabited Phcere by the lake BcBbeis, Bcebe, 
and Glapiiyrm, and well-built laolcus; these Eumeles, the 
beloved son of Admetua, commacded in eleven ships, whom 
Alcestis, divine among women, most beautiful in form of 
the daughters of Pelias, brought forth by Admclus. 

Those who inhabited Methone and Thauraacia, aud pos- 
sessed Mclihcea, and rugged Olizon ; these Philoclelcs, wed 
skilled in archery, commanded in seveu ships. Fifty sailors, 
well skilled in archery, went on board each to light va- 
liantly. But ho lay in an island enduring bitter pangs, in 
divine Lemnos, where the sons of the Greeks had left him 
suffering with the evil sting of a deadly serpent, There 
ha lay grieving; but soon were the Argives at the ships 
destined to remember their king Phlloctetes, Nor were 
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they however without a leader, though Ihey longed for their 
own leader ; but Medun, the "bastard sou of Oileua, whom 
Rhina brought forth by city-wasting Oileus, marshaled 
them. 

Those who possessed Ti'icca, and hilly Ithome, and tliose 
who possessed (Echalia, the city of "CEehalian Eurytus ; 
Podalirius and Maelmon, two excellent physicians,' both 
sons of jEsculapius, led these. With them thirty hollow 
ships went in order. 

Those who possessed Ormenium, and the fountain Hy- 
peria, and those who .possessed Asteriutn and the white 
tops of Titanus -, these Eurypjlus, the brave son of Evffiinon, 
commanded. With him forty dark ships followed. 

Those who possessed Argissa, and inhabited Gyrtone, and 
Ortbe, and Elone, and the white city Oloosson: these the 
atout warrior Polypcetes, son of Pirithous, whom immortal 
Jove begat, commanded. Ilim renowned Hippodamia brought 
forth by Pirithous, on tlie day when he took vengeance on 
the shaggy Centaurs, and drove them from Mount Pelion, 
and chased them to the jEthiceans, He was not the only 
leader ; with him commanded warlike Leonteus, son of mag- 
nanimous Coroiius, the son of Cceneus. With these forty 
dark ships followed. 

But Gyncus led two-and- twenty ships from Cyphus. Him 
the Enienes followed, and the PcKebi, stout warriors, who 
placed their habitations by chilly Dodona, and those who 
tilled tlie fields about delightful Titaresius, which pours 
its fair-flowing stream into the Peneus; nor is it mingled 
with silver-eddied Peneus, but flows on the surface of it like 
oil. Tor it is a streamlet of the Stygian wave, the dreadful 
[pledge of] oath. 

Prothoils, son of Tenthredon, commanded the Mngnetes, 
who dwell about the Peneus, and leaf-quivering PeliM : 
these swift Prothoiis led ; and with him forty dark ehipi 
folio wed. 

' Groto, vol. i. p. 348, remarks tliat the "renown of Podalirius and 
Macliaon waa further proloiigcii in the subaequont poem of ArclinuB, lbs 
lliu-Poraia, wherein tho ono woa represented as unrivaled in surgical 
operations, the other as sagacious in detecting and appreciating uiorWil 
BymptomB. It waa Podalirius who first noticed the glaring eyes and 
diflturbed deportment which preceded tlie suicide of AJax." 
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These then were the leaders and chiefliains of the Greeks. 

Do thou, then, muse, tell rno who was the most excel- 
lent of these, of the kings and their steeds, who followed 
the son of Atreus to Troy. The steeds of the descendant 
of Phcrea were indeed hy fer the most excellent, which 
Eumclus drove, swift aa birds, like in Lair, like in age, 
and level in [height of] haek by the plumb-line.' These, 
bearing with tbem the terror of Mars, both mares, silver- 
bowed Apollo fed in Pieria.' Of the heroes Telamonian 
Ajax was by far the best, while Achilles continued wrathful, 
for he waa by far the bravest; and the steeds which horo 
the iireproachahle son of Peleus surpassed those of Eumelus. 
But he on his part lay in hia dwk soa-tta versing ships, 
bi'eathing wrath gainst the son of Atreus, Agamemnon, 
the shepherd of the people. But his forces meantime amused 
themselves with quoits and javelins, hurling [them,] and 
with their hows ; and their steeds stood, each near liis 
chariot, feeding on lotus and lake-fed parsley. And tbc 
ffcll-fiisteiied chariots lay in the tents of their lords. But 
they, longing for their warlike chief, wandered hither and 
thither tlffough the camp, and did not fight. 

But they wont along, as if the whole earth was teing 
fed upon by lire,' and the earth groaned heneath, as iit honor 
of thunder-rejoicing Jove when angry,' when he strikes the 
eMth around Typhoaua in Arima;,' where they say is the 
toinh of Typh(Eus; thus indeed beneath their feet the earth 
groaned mightily, as they went, and very swift they passed 
over the plain. 

But swift-footed Iris came from a;gis-hearing Jove, a 
messenger to the Trojans, with a woeful announcement. 
They all, collected together, both young and old, wei'e hold- 
ing councils at the gates of Priam. But swift-footed Iris 
standing near, accosted them : and she likened herself in 
Toice to Polites, son of Priam, who, trusting to the swift- 



' 1. c, psactlj equal in height, as iCiheyhiui been meoaured. 
< This degradation of Apollo used to be comciemorateii in the Iheoria 
in honor of ibe god. See MUIier, Dor. voL i. p. 2^3, 
'■' S\idi wua the glitter of their arma. 
• Soe Arnold. 
^ A vciIcBuic diatriut of My aia. 
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nes3 of his feet, siit at watch for the Trojans on the top 
of the tomb ' of old jEsyetus, watching when the Greeks 
should set forth from the ships. To him havhig likened her- 
self, swift-footed Iris addressed them : 

"Old man, ever are hijudicioua worda pleasing to thee, 
as formerly in tiine of peace : but now has an inevitable 
war arisen. Truly I have already very often been present 
at the confiicta of heroes, but never have I beheld sudi 
brave and numerous forces. For very like unto the leaves 
or the saud proceed they through the plain, about to fight 
for the city. Hector, for it is to thee in particular I give 
advice : and do you act thus ; for many are the allies 
through the great city of Priam; and dilferent are the 
languages' of the widely-spread men. Let then each hero 
commaiid those of whom he is the chief; but do thou, mar- 
shaling the citizens, be leader of them." 

Thus she said. But Hector was not ignorant of the voice 
of the goddess ; aud he instantly dismissed the council, and 
they rushed to arms. And the portals were opened, and 
the troops rushed out, both foot and horse j and mueh tumult 
arose. 

Now there is a certain lofty mound hefore the eiCy, far 
in the plain, that may be run round,' which men indeed 
call Baliea, but the immortals, the tomb of nirahly-spring^ng 
Myrinna. There the Trojans and their allies were then mar- 
shaled sepai'ately. 

The Trojans in the first place, groat helmet-nodding Hec- 
tor, son of Priam, commanded. With him far the most 
numerous and the bravest troops were armed, anient with 
their spears. 

The Dardanians, in the next place, jEneas, the gallant son 
of Anchises, commanded {him to Anchises the divine goddeM 
Venus hore, couched with him a mortal on the tops of Ida) : 
not alone, but with him the two sons of Antenor, Arch&» 
lochus and Acaraas, skilled in every kind of fight. 



' On tha height of the aocietit tomhs, see m/ note oe Odjus. ii- p. 21, 
n. 35. 

° Cr. iv. 487, where this variety of dialects ia again meDtioneill, ami 
Uiillcr, Greek Lit. i. g i. 

^ i. e., stauding deuj on all sides. 
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But the Trojans who inhaliited Zeleia," beneath the lowest 
foot of Ida, wealthy and drinking the dark water of jEsppus, 
ihese Pandarus, tho valiant son of Ljoaoo, commanded, to 
whom even Apollo himself gave his bow. 

Tiiose who possessed Adreat®, and the city of Apessus, 
and possessed Pityea, anil the ! oft j mountain Tereia; these 
Adiastua and linen-inaiied Ainphiua commanded, the two 
sons of Percosian Mefopa, wiio was skilled in prophecy above 
all others ; nor was ha willing to suffer his sons to go into the 
man-destroying fight. But they did not obey him, for the 
tales of sable death impelled them. 

Those who dwelled around Percote and Practins, and pos- 
sessed Sestos and Abydog, and divine Arishe ; these Asius, 
son of Hyrtacus, prince of heroes, commanded : Asius, son of 
Hyrtacus, whom large and fiery steeds bore from Arisbe, 
from the river Selleia, 

Hippotbous led the tribes of the spear-skilled Pelasgians, 
of those who inhabited fertile Larissa; HippothoSs and 
Pylanis of the line of Mars, the two sons of Pelasglan Lelhus, 
Bon of Teutamus, commanded these. 

But Acamus and the hero Piroiis led the ThraciuDS, all 
that the rapidly Sowing Hellespont confines within. 

Euphemua, son of heaven -descended Troszenus, eon of Ceas, 
was commander of the warlike Cicones, 

But PyrjBchmcs led the Pwonians, who use darts fastened 
by a thong, far (rom AmydoB, from wide-flowiug A\iu5, 
from Axius, whose stream is dltfused tho fairest over the 
earth. 

But the sturdy heart of Pyltemnnos from the Eneti, 
whence is the race of wild mules, led the Paphlagonians, 
those who possessed Cytorus, and dwelt around Sosamiis, and 
inhabited the famous dwellings around the river Parthenius, 
and Cromna, -'Egialiis, and the lofty Erytiiine hills. 

But Hodius and Epistrophus, iar from Alybe, whence is a 
rich product of silver, commaaded the Halizonions. 

'Cf. iv. 119. "The inliabitaiita of Zeleia worshiped Apollo, and 
Zelcia waa also called Ljcia ; ^ts whicli Bbow that there was a real 
connection becween the name of Lycia and iha worship of Apollo, and 
that it was the worship of Apollo which gave tho name to this district of 
Troj-, aa it had done to the country of the Solyiul" — MiiUer, Dor. vol L 
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Chromis and the augur Ennomus commanded tho Mysiang; 
but he avoided not sable death through his aliiU in augury, 
for he was laid low by the hands of Achilles in the river, 
where he made havoe of the other Trojans also. 

Phorcys and godlike Ascanius far from Asoania, led the 
Phrygians, and they eagerly desired to engage in battle. 

Bat Mesthles and Antiphus led the Mteonians, both sons 
of Talaimeneug, whom tho lake GygseS bore ; these led the 
Mieonians, horn beneath Mount Tmolus. 

Nastes commanded the barbarous-voiced Carians, who 
possessed Miletus, and tho leaf-topped mountain of Pcthiri, 
and the streams of Mieander, and the lofty tops of Myeale. 
These indeed Amphimaehus and Nastes commanded, Nastea 
and Amphimaohus the famous sons of Nomion, who foolish 
went to battle decked with gold like a yoang girl ;' nor did 
this hy any means ward off bitter death ; but he was laid 
low by tlio hands of the swift-footed son of ..Eacus at the 
river, and warlike Achilles took away the gold. 

But Sarpedon and gallant Glaueua from Lycia afar, from 
the eddying Xanthus, led the Lyciana. 



' It was customary for virgins to wear golden Ofnamenta in great pro- 
fuBiou. See Porsoa on Eur, Hec. Ifi3. 
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AEGtlMENT. 

Jaat as the nrmics aro on tto point of oi^aging', Paris proposcB a eirgls 
combat, but, on MencUns advaQoine, retires in affrigbt. Being reboked 
by IlBclor, ho consents to ungate MenclnnB, anil n treaty ia orrangtS, 
l^ia is vanqublicd, but is broa^iit back aafo lo llitim by Venna, who 
appeDsefl UiD an^er of lldan. Uauelana, oa conqueror, uuUa apon Uio 
Tcojuu to fiilfiil tbe condiliona of the uliallenge. 

But after tiiey had eacL been luarsliaJed along with their 
leaders, the Trojans, on the one hand, moved aloug with both 
clamor and battle-shout, like birds ; just as ia the noise of 
cranes forth under heaven, which, after they have escaped 
the winter and immeasurable' shower, with a clamor do 
these wing their way toward the streams of the ocean, 
bearing slaughter and fate to tbo Pygmiean men ; and they 
then at early dawu bring fatal strife. But the Greeks, on 
the other hand, breathing might,' advanced in silence, anxious 
in mind to aid one another. 

As when the south wind sheds a mist over the top of a 
mountain, by no means friendly to the shepherds, but more 
Berviceabie even than night to the robber, and one can see 
[only] so far as he hurla a stone. So under the feet of them 
proceeding an eddying dust kept rising : and very speedily 
they traversed the plain. 

But when they now were near, approaching each other, 
godlike Alexander advanced in front of t)io Trojans, having 
a panther's skin on his shoulders, and his crooked bow, and u 

' Sec Albert! on Hesych. B. v., t. i. p. 126 ( lit. " what ovea » god 
wonld not any."— Buttm. Lexil. p. 359. 
* Paradiao Lost, L 559;— 

"— — ~ thus tlioj. 
BrBatbing united force with flssd thought, 
Uoved oD in aUence." 
3 
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sword ; but he brandishing two apeara tipped with brass, 
challenged all the bravest of the Greeks to fight against him 
in grievous conflict. 

But when Mars-beloved Menelaua perceived him advancing 
before the host, taking long strides, as a hungering lion 
exulta, when happening on a carcase of large size, having 
found either a horned stag or a wild goat, ior he greedily 
devoura it, although swift hounds and vigorous youths pursue 
iiira. Thus Menelaus rejoiced, having beheld with his eyes 
godlike Alexander. For he thought he would be revenged 
upon the guilty wretch ; forthwith, therefore, with bis arms 
ho leaped from his chariot to the earth. 

. But when, therefore, godlike Alexander perceived him 
appearing among the foremost warriors, he was sniitten in 
his heart, and gave way back into the bandof hia companions, 
avoiding death. And as when any one having seen a ser- 
pent in the thickets of a mountain, has started back, and 
tremor has seized his limbs under him, and he has retired 
backward, and paleness seizes his ohcefcs : thus godlike 
Alexander shrauk back into the band of the haughty IVoJans, 
dreading the son of Atreus. 

But Hector having seen him, upbraided him with oppro- 
brious words : " Cursed Paris,' most excellent in form, thou 
woman-raving seducer, would that thou hadst cither not been 
born, or that thou hadst perished unmarried. This, indeed, 
I would wish, and indeed it would be much better, than that 
Ihou shouldst thus be a disgrace and scandal to othefB. 
In truth the long-haired Achteans may laugh, having sus- 
pected that thou wast a noble champion, because a fine 
person belongs [to thee| ; but there ia not strength in thy 
soul, nor any nerve. Didst thou, being such a one, having 
sailed over the ocean in sea-traversing ships, having collected 
congenial associates, and mingled with foreigners, take away 
a beauteous lady, from the Apian land, the spouse of martial 
men, a great detriment to thy father, to the city and to all 
the people ; a joy indeed to our enemies, but a disgrace to 

' Ai<t here donotes the evila which fetally resulted to Paris and bis 
frieads (bo ilioeAfvar, " baleful Helen," Eur. Or. 1383. Cf. Macb. Ag, 
(188, aqq.) ill coufloquDncB of his having been preaorved, despite the 
onaunB ntlending hia birth. See Hygin. Kiib. xeL Hence the SchoL on 
IL xii 93, derive bia name of Paris, flri too mvov iiapr)?.Bef. 
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ihyself] Couldst thou not have awaited warlike Mcnelausi 
Then shouldst thou have known of how bravo a man thou 
dost pci?ses9 the blooming spouse. Nor will thy harp, and 
ihe giila of Venus, and thy hair, and thy figure avail thee, 
when thou shalt be mingled with the dust.' But the Trojans 
are very pusillanimous; else wouldst thou have been arrayed 
in ft giirmOLit of stone, on account of the evils which thou 
hast done." ' 

Him thou godlike Alexander in turn addressed : " Hector, 
since thou bast reproached me justly, and not unjustly, [E 
will submit]. Ever is thy spirit unwearied, like an ax, 
which penetrates the wood, [driven] by the man who with 
art cuts out the naval plank, and it increases the force of the 
man : so in thy breast 13 there an intrepid heart. Reproach 
me not with the lovely gifts of golden Venus ; the distin- 
guished gifts of the gods are by no means to be rejected, 
whatever indeed they give ; for no one can choose them at 
his own pleasure. Now, however, if thou desirestmeto wage 
war and to fight, cause the other Trojans and all the Greeks 
to sit down, but match me and Mars-beloved Menelaus to 
contend in the midst for Helen and all the treasures. And 
whichever of us shall conquer, and shall bo superior, having 
received all the treasures without reserve, and the woman, 
let him conduct them homo. But let the rest of you, striking 
a friendship and faithful league, inhabit fertile Troy ; and 
let them return to the steed-nourishing Argos, and fair- 
domed Aehaia." 

Thus he spoke, but Hector on the other hand rejoiced 
greatly, having heard his speecli ; and having advanced into 
the center, holding his spear by the middle, he restrained tlie 
plialanses of the Trojans, and they all sat down. Against 
him the waving-haired Achreana were directing their bowa, 
and taking aim, were going to hurl with shafts and with stones, 
at Agamemnon, he,' the king of men, exclaimed aloud: 

CE Hor. Od.i. 15, 13:— 

"Nequicquam, Teoeris presidio forox 
Pectea piEaariem, grataijuo frminla 
ImbelU cittiara catmina dividea: . . ■ 
. . . tamsD, lieu I aeru9 adultero9 
__ Crinea pulvero collinea." 

I., tbou wouldst liave been atoned to death. 
' Mark llie force of the pronoun. 
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" Withhold, Ai^ives ! cast not, ye sons of lie Achieans ; 
for helm-nodding Hector stands as if intending to propose 
something." 

Thus he spoke ; but they ahstained from battle, and in- 
stantly became silent. But Hector between both [armies] 
spoke thus : 

"Hair from me, ye Trojans, and well-greaved Greeks, the 

froposal of Alexander, on whose account this strife has arisen. 
[e advises that the other Trojans and all the Greeks should 
lay down their beauteous arms upon the bounteous cartli ; 
but ihat he and Mars-beloved Menelaus alone should fight in 
tlie midst for Helen and all the treasures ; and wliichevcr 
shall conquer, and shall be superior, having received all the 
treasures without reserve, and the woman, let him conduct 
them home : but let the rest of us strike a friendship and 
faithful league." 

Thus he said, and all became mute in silence. But amid 
tlieni Menelaus, valiant in the din of war, thus spoke : 

" Now hear mo also ; for anguish has invaded my bouI 
most : but 1 purpose that the Orecks and Trojans should 
now bo separated, since yo have suflered many evils on ac- 
count of my quarrel ond tho beginning of [this strife through] 
Alexander. And to whichever of us death and fate has been 
ordained, let him die ; but do the rest of you be very speedily 
separated. And bring lambs — one white, the other black — 
to the Earth and to tho Sim ; and we will bring another to 
Jove. Moreover ye shall bring tho might of Priom, that ho 
may strike tho league himself, for hia sons are overbearing 
and faithless ; lost any one, by transgression, violate the cov- 
enant of Jove. For the minda of younger men are ever 
fluctuating ; but for those among whom a senior is present, 
lie looks at the sarao time both backward and forward, in 
order that tho best results may accrue to both parties." 

Thus be spoke. But both Greeks and Trojans rejoiced, I 
hoping to have respite from grievous war. And they accord- J 
ingly reined back their horses to the ranks [of the foot], but I 
dismounted themselves, and put off their arms, ana laid 
them down on the ground near eaeh other ; and aroimd [each 
pile of arms] there was a little space. 

But Hector dispatched two heralds to the city with speed 
to bring the lambs, and to call Priara. While, on the othei j 
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hand, king Agamemnon sent Talthybiua to go to the liollow 
ships, and ordered him lu bring u lamb. And he did not 
disobey noble Agamemnon. 

And meantime came Iris a messenger to white-armed 
Helen, likening herself to her husband's sister, the wife of 
Antenor'a son, most excelling in beauty of the daughters of 
Priam, Laodice, whom the son of Antenor, king Helicaon, 
possessed. But she found her in her palace, and she was 
weaving an ample web, a double [mantle],' resplendent, and 
on it was working many labors both of the horse-taming 
Trojans and the brazen-mailed Greeks, which on her account 
they EufTered at the hand of Mars. Standing near, the swift- 
ted Iris accosted her thus: 

" Come hither, dear lady,' that thou mayest view the won- 
IU3 deeds of the horse-taming Trojans, and of the brazen- 
mailed Greeks, who formerly against each other waged teai*- 
ful war in the plain, eager for dcstructiv-e battle. Now, how- 
ever, they sit ia silence (and the war has ceased), leaning on 
their shields, and near them their long spears are Rxed. But 
Alexander and Mars-beloved Menclaus arc about to fight lor 
thy sake with their long spears, and thou shall be called the 
dear wife of him who conquers," 

Tints having spoken, the goddess infused a tender desirs 
into her mind both of her former husband, and of her city, 
and her parents. And instantly vailing herself in white 
linen robes," she rushed from her chamber, shedding a tender 
tear: not alone, for two domestics accompanied her, (Ethra, 
daughter of Pittheus, and large-eyed Clymene, Then they 
quickly came to where the Scaan gates were. But Priam 
and Panthous, and Ihymcetes, Lampus, Ciytius, Hieetaon, an 
offshoot of Mars, Ucalegon, and Antenor, both prudent, elders 
of the people, sat at the Scajau gates, long since desisting 
from war, through old age: hut good orators, like unto the 
,' which, in the woods, sitting on a tree, send forth a 
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' ^y X^aivdv 13 understood a mautle wliicli could be wom doubloU. 
Olhcre suppose it means cloth of double tissue. 

' An aQectionata use of tlio word iv/iijia, which properly means a bride 
or young wJb. 

3 The plural is u.sed ta denote a long flowine robe. 

< By saaio tlio cloada or titti^, this is to be conaidered to bo the balm' 
crickeC. 
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delicate voice ; such leaders of the Tfujans nt that time were 
sitting on the towei'. But when Ihey saw Helen coming l/i 
the tower, in low tone they addressed to each other winged 
words: 

" It is not a subject for indignation, that Trojans and well- 
grcaved Greeks endure hardships for a long time on account 
of such a, woman. In countenance she is wondrous like unto 
the immortal goddesses, but even so, although being such, let 
her rctuTQ in the ships, nor be left a destruction to us and to 
our children hereafter." 

Thus they spoke. But Priam called Ilelen,-^" Coming 
hither before us, dear daughter, sit by mo, that thou mayst 
see thy former husband, ihy kindred, and thy friends — (thou 
art not at all in fault toward tne ; the gods, in truth, are in 
fault toward me, who have sent against me the lamentable 
war of the Greeks) — that thou mayest name for nie this 
mighty man, who is this gallant and tall Grecian hero. Cer- 
tainly there are others taller in height ; but so graceful a 
man have I never yet behold with my l^yes, nor bo veni^rable; 
for he is like unto a kingly man," 

But hitn Helen, one of the divine women, answered in 
[these] words : " Kevered art thou and feared by me, dear 
father-in-law ; wo^ld that an evil death had pleased mc, 
when I followed thy son hither, having let's my marriage-bed, 
my brothers, my darling' daughter, and the congenial com- 
pany of my equals. But these things were not done ; there- 
fore 1 pine away with weeping. But this will 1 tell thee, 
wliioh thou seekest of mo and inquirest. This is wide-ruling 
Agamemnon, son of Atreus, in both characters,' a good kicg 
and a brave warrior. Ho was the brother-in-law, moreover,' 
of shameless me, if ever indeed he was,'" 

Thus he spoke. But him the old man admired, and said : 
" O blessed son of Atreus, happy-bom, fortunate, truly indeed 
were many Achtean youths made subject to thee. Before 
now 1 entered vine-bearing Phrygia, where I beheld many 

' Seo Buttm. Lexil. b. v. and Arnold. 

' Observe the foroo of tbe neuter. 

■ C(. Duport, Gnoni. Hom. p. IB. 

' " Si ttngTiam f\tit^ quod tame non est amplius L t., ei recle dici potest 
ruisao, quod ila aui tkctum eat disslmile, ut fuisse unquam rix credjia" — 
Herm. on VIg. p, Q16, <)uoCed i>j Antbou. 
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Ph^ygi3n^, heroes on fleet horaes, the forces of Otreus and 
godlike Mygdou, who encamped there near the banks of the 
Sangarius. For 1 also, being an ally, was numbered with 
them on that day, when the man-opposing Amazons cmne. 
But not even these were so numerous as the blaok-eved 
Greeks." 

But next perceiving' Ulysses, the old man asked her : 
"Come, tell me of tliis one also, dear daughter, \flio he is? ho 
is leas indeed in height' than Agamemnon, the son of Atroua, 
but is broader to behold in shoulders and breast. His ai-ma 
lie upon the fertile earth, but he himself, like a ram, goes 
round the ranks of the men. 1 for my part Compare him to 
a thick-fleeced ram, which wonders through a great flock of 
snowy sheep." 

But him llelen, sprung from Jove, answered : " Now, this 
one again is the son of Laertes, much-scheming Ulysses, who 
was bred in the country of Ithaca, rugged though it he, 
atilled in all kinds of sli'atagems and prudent counsels." 

Her then the sage Antenor adressed in reply : " O lady, 
assuredly hast thou spoken this word very tridy ; for al- 
ready in former times divine Ulysses came hither also, on 
nn embassy concerning thee, with Mars-beloved Menelaus. 
I received them as guests, and entertained them in my pal- 
ace, and became acquainted with the genius of both, and 
their prudent counsels; but when they were mingled with 
the assembled Trojans, Menclaus indeed overtopped him, as 
ihey stood by his broad shoulders; but when both woro 
silting, Ulysses was more majestic' But when they began 
to weave words and counsels for all, Meneiaus, on his part, 
would harangue very fluently ; a few [words] indeed, but 
very sweetly, since he was not loquacious, nor a randoni 
talker, though he was younger in age. But when luuch- 

' This whole passage ruay be compared with tho similar enumeration 
and description of the seven Argire obiiiftianB in Kurip, Piii^ii. IIS, sqq. 

2 Sot "u bead leas'' in lieiglit ; for linn 163 would then mean that 
Agamemnon wae a liead less Uian otbers, and consequently UljEsea 
would be two heads uader the ordinaiy size. Antlion has adopted tliia 
common mistake, although Wolf had pointed it out. 

' Observe the Attic constroction. wheto the genitive would have been 
expecred. So Od. M. 73. IL ii. 317. Compared by Lesbonax, n-ff.* 
".ff- P- IS^' ^' ^' Valck. See, also, my note on .^^h. Prom. p. 8; 
iiitpp. oa Tbeocrit L 13. 
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counseling ITlyssea arose, he stood and looked down, fixing 
his eyes on the earth, but he neither moved his scepter 
backward nor forward, but held it unmoved like an un- 
skillful man : you would say indeed that he was a very ir- 
ritable man, as wcU as devoid of reason. But when he did 
eend forth the mighty voice from Lis breast, and words like 
unlo wintery fluies of aiiow, no longer then would another 
mortjil contftid witti Ulyssea. And beholding, we then mar- 
veled not ao much at the aspect of Ulysses, [as at his words]." 

Then in the third place, having beheld Ajax, the old man 
asked : " Who is that other "Achican hero, valiant ond great, 
out-topping the Argives by iiia head and broad Khoulders J " 

But him long.robcd Helen answered, divine of women t 
"This indeed is mighty Ajax, the bulwark of the Achffiana; 
on the other side, among the Cretans, stands Idomeneua 
like unto a god : but around him the leaders of the Cretans 
are collected. Often did Mars-beloved Mcnelaus entertain 
liim in our palace, when ho would come from Crete. But 
now I behold all the other rolling-eyed Greeks, whom I 
could easily recognize, and pronounce their names ; but two 
leaders of the people I can not see; horse-faming Castor, 
and PoUus skilled in boxing, twin brothers, whom the same 
motiier brought forth witli mc. Eitlier they have not fol- 
lowed from pleasant Laeedtemon, or they indeed have fol- 
lowed hither in the sea-traversing shipa, but now are re- 
luctant to enter the figlit of the heroes, fearing the dis- 
grace, and the many reproaches which are mine," 

Thus she spoke ; but them (he life-hestowing earth already 
possessed : there in Lacedffimon, in their dear native land.' 

But heralds through the city were bearing the firm pledges 
of the gods, two lambs and joyous wine, the fruit of the 
earth, in a goat-skin flagon. But the herald Idreus also 
brought a splendid goblet, and golden cups; and standing 
by him, incited the old man in these words : 

"Arise, son of Laomedon ; the chiefi of the horse-breaking 
Trojans, and of the brazen-mailed Greeks, call thee to de- 
scend into the plain, that thou mayest ratify a faithful 

' Thej had fallen ia combat with Lrnceus and Idas, while besieging 
Sparta. — IlyRin. Foot. Aat. ii. 22. Acoordiug, however, to otlier mjtli- 
ologista, they shared immortality in turae. See oixL 302; Virg. JP.a. 
Ti 131 ; with ServiuH, aad Apollodor, JIL II, 2. 
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league. For Alexander raid Mars-beloved Menelaua aro 
about to fight with long ajjeara for the woman. But let 
the woman and the effects attend the conqueror; but let 
the rest of u^, having struck a friendship and faithful league, 
inhabit fruitiiil Troy, and they shall return to horse-feeding 
Argos, and to Achain, fumed for fiiir dames." 

Tiius he said, but the old man shuddered, and ordered 
his atteudanta to yoke his horses; and they briskly obeyed. 
Priam then mounted his chariot, and drew back the reins : 
and beside him Antenor mounted the beautiful chariot. So 
they guided their fleet steeds through the Scsean gates, to- 
ward Uie plain. 

But when they had now come between the Trojans and 
the Greeks, descending from their steeds to the fruitful 
earth, they advanced into the midst of the Trojans and 
Greeks. Then Agamemnon, king of heroos, immediately 
arose, and muoh-counseling Ulysses arose. But the illus- 
trious heralds collected together the faithful pledges of the 
gods, and mixed wine in a bowl, and poured water upon 
the hands of the kings. And the son of Atrcus, drawing 
with his hands his di^or, whieh was always suspended at 
the huge sheath of his sword, cut off liairs from the beads 
of the lambs : and then the heralds distributed them to tlio 
chiefs of the Trojans and the Greeks. Among them the 
son of Atreus prayed earnestly, having stretched forth his 
hands -. 

" O father Jove, ruling from Ida, most glorious, most 
mighty — and tbovi, O sun, who beholdeat all things, and 
hearest all things — and ye rivers, and thou earth, and yo 
below who punish men deceased, whosoever swears with per- 
jury, be ye witnesses and preserve the fiiithful league. 1^ 
on the one hand, Alexander should slay Menelnus, let him 
thenceforth retain Helen and all her possessions; but let 
us return in our sea-traversing ships. But if, on the con- 
trary, yellow-haired Menelaus slay Alexander, let the Ti-o- 
jans then restore Helen and all her treasures, and pay a. 
fine to the Argivea such as is just, and wlflch may be [re- 
corded] among posterity. But if Priam and the sons of 
Priam will not pay me the fine, on Alexander falling, then 
will I afterward light on account of the fine, remaining 
heio till I find an end of the war." 
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He spoke, and cut tlie throats of the lambs with the 
cruel stoel, and ho laid ihein on the earth panting, wanting 
life ; for the brass had taken away their [vital] strength. 
Then having drawn wine from the goblet, they poured it 
into the cups, and prayed to the iramortal gods. But thus 
Eome one of the Greeks and Trojans said : 

" Jove, most gloriona, most mighty, and ye other im- 
mortal gods, whoever first shall offend agaiiiBt the leagues, 
so let the brain of therasclvea and of their children stream 
upon the ground like this wine, and let their wives be min- 
gled with other men." 

Thus they said, nor yet did the son of Saturn ratify [tiieir 
vows]. Then Priam, the son of Dardanus, addressed them : 

"Hear me, ye Trojans, and ye well-greaved Greeks; I, 
indeed, return again to wind-swept Dion, since I can by no 
means ecduro to behold with tbcso eyes my dear son fighting 
with Mars-beloved Menelaus. Jove, certainly, knows this, 
and the other immortal gods, to which of them the event 
of death is destined." 

He spoke, and the godlike man placed the lambs in the 
chariot, and ascended himself, and drew back the reins; 
and beside him Antenor mounted the very beautiful char- 
iot. They on their part returning went back toward Ilion. 

But Hector on [he other hand, the son of Priam, and 
divine Ulysses, first measured the ground ; then taking the 
lots, they shook them in the brazen belmet, [to decide] which 
should hurl the brazen spear first. But the people meantime 
supplicated, and stretched forth their hands to the gods ; and 
thus some one of the Greeks and Trojans said : 

"0 father Jove, ruling from Ida, most glorious, most 
mighty, whichever lias caused these evil works to both sides, 
grant that he, being slain, may enter the house of Pluto, but 
that to us, on the other hand, there may be friendship and a 
faithful league." 

Thus then they spoke, and now mighty helm-quivering 
Hector shook the lots, looking backward ; and quickly thu 
lot of Paris leaped forth. They then sat down in their 
ranks, where the fleet steeds of each stood, and tieir varied 
arms lay. But divine Alexander, the husband of fair-haired 
Helen, put on liis beauteous armor around his shoulders. 
In the first plac«, around his legs he placed his beautiful 
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greaves fitted with silver clasps; then again he put on hia 
breast the corselet of his brother Lycaon, for it fitted him ; 
but around hta shoulders he sluDg his brazen, silver-studded 
sword and then his huge and solid ehield. But on his 
valiant head he placed a well-wrought helmet, crested with 
horse-hair, and the crest nodded dreadfully from above ; and 
he grasped his doughty spear, which fitted to his hands. In 
this same manner the martial Menelaus put on his arms. 

But they, when they were armed from each side of the 
throne, advanced to the middle between the Trojans and 
Greeks, looking dreadfully ; and amazement seized the be- 
holders, both the horee-broaking Trojans and the well-greaved 
Greeks. They then stood near in the measured-out space, 
brandishing their spears, incensed against each other. Alex- 
ander first hurled his long-shadowed spear, and smote the 
shield of the son of Atreus, equal on all sides, nor did the 
brass break, for the point was bent upon the strong shield : 
but next Menelaus, son of Atreus, commenced the attack 
with his brazen spear, praying fo father Jove ; 

" O king Jove, grant [me] to avenge myself [on him] who 
first injured me, and subdue impious Alexander under my 
hands, that every one, even of future men, may shudder to 
offer injury to a guest who may have afforded [him] an hos- 
pitable reception." 

He spoke; and brandishing, he hurled his long-shadowed 
spoor, and smote the shield of the son of Priam, equal on all 
sides; and through the glittering shield went the impetuous 
spear, and was stuck firmly into the deftly-wrought corselet ; 
and the spear pierced right through his soft tunic beside the 
flank : but he bent sideways, and evaded black death. Next 
the son of Atreus having drawn his silver-studded sword, 
raising it, struck the cone' of his helmet, but ll fell from his j 
liand shivered round about into three or four pieces. And I 
the son of Atreus groaned aloud, looking toward the wide 
heaven : 

" O father Jove, none other of the gods is more baleful 
than thou. Certainly 1 hoped to be revenged upon Alex- 
ander for his wickedness ; but now my sword has been 

' Buttmann, LexiL p. 531, nmkeB ^dint to bo tlia Bamo aa i(i5i«c. a 
metal ridge in which tUe plumo was Szed. 
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broken in my hands, and my spear has been hurled from my 
hand in vain, nor have I smote him," 

He spoke ; and rushing on, ho seized him by the horse- 
hair tutted helmet, and turning, began to drag him to the 
welhgreaved Greeks: but the richly-embroidered band under 
his tender throat vas choking him, which was drawn under his 
chin as the strap of his helmet. And now he had dragged 
him aM'ay, and obtained infinite glory, had not Venus, the 
daughter of Jove, quickly perceived it, who broke for him' the 
tbong, [made] from the hide of anoxalaughtered by violence: 
and thereupon the empty helmet followed with his strong 
hand. It, then, the hero whirling round, cast to the well- 
ereaved Greeks, and his dear companiona took it up. And 
he [Menelaus] again rushed on, desiring to slay him with his 
brazen spear : but him [Paris] Veauswery easily, as being a 
goddess, rescued, and covered him in a thick mist ; then 
placed liim down in his fragrant chamber, exhaling perfumes. 

But she herself on the other hand, went to call Helen, 
and she found her on the lolty tower, and many Trojan 
dames around her. Then with her hand catching her by the 
fragrant mantle, she shook her : and likening herself to an 
ancient dame, a spinner of wool, who used to comb fair wool 
for her when dwelling at LacL'dtemon, and she loved her 
much : to her having likened herseltj divine Venus accosted 
[Helen] : 

"Come hither, Alexander calls ihee lo return Iiome. He 
himself is in his chamber and turned bed, shining both in 
beauty and attire -, nor wouldst thou say ttiat he hud returned 
after having fought with a hero, but that ho was going to 
the dance, or that just ceasing from the dance, he sot down." 

Thus she said, and agitated tiie heart in her breast : and 
when she beheld the all-beauteous neck of the goddess, and 
her lovely bosom, and her flashing eyes, she was awe-struck, 
and spoke a word, and said : 

"Strange one! why dost thou desire to deceivo me in 
these things? Wilt thou lead me any where further on to 
one of the well-inhabited cities, either of Phrygia or pleasant 
Mffionia, if there be any of articulateJy-speaking men dear to 
thee there 1 Is it because Menelaus, having now conquered 
noble Alexander, wishes to bring hated me home, that there- 
' i. e., lfenelaus=to bis conTuaion. 
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fore vfith artful purpose thou now standest near ma ? 
GroiDg, sit with him thyselt, and renounce the path of the 
pods. And mayest thou no more returu on thy feet to 
Olympus : but always grieve beside him, aud watch him, 
until he either make thee hia consort, or he indeed [make 
thee] his handmaid. But there I will not go to adorn his 
couch, for it would be reprehensible : all the Trojan ladies 
henceforth will reproach me. But I shall have woes without 
measure ia my soul." 

But her, divine Venus, iDcensed, thus addressed ; '■ Wretch, 
provoke me not, lest in my wrath I abandon thee, and detest 
thee as much as heretofore I have wonderfully loved thee, 
and lest I scatter dcstruetiye hate in the midst of the Tro- 
jans and Greeks, and thou perish by an evil fate," 

Thus she spoke : but Helen, sprung from Jove, dreaded, 
and she went covered with a white transparent robe, in 
silence; and escaped the notice of all the Trojan dames, for 
the goddess led the way. 

But when they reached the very beautiful palace of Alex- 
ander, then the maids, on their part, turned themselves 
speedily to their tasks ; but she, divine of women, ascended 
into her lofty-roofed chamber : and then laughteT-loving 
Venus, carrying, placed a seat for her opposite Alexander : 
there llelcn, daughter of the ffigis-bearing Jove, sat, averting 
her evea, and reproached her husband with these words : 

"■fhou hast come from the war: would that thou hadst 
perished there, slain by that brave hero, who was my former 
husband. Certainly, thou didst formerly boast, that thou 
wast superior to Mars-beloved Menelaus, in might, in hands, 
and at the spear. But go now, challenge Mars-beloved 
Menelaus to fight once more i^ainst thee I But I advise 
thee to refrain, nor unadvisedly wage war and fight against 
feir-haired Menelaus, lest perchance thou mayest be subdued 
beneath his spear." 

But her Paris answering addressed in words : "Woman! 
kBssail me not in soul with reproachful taunts; for now 
I indeed has Menelaus conquered by Minerva's aid ; but I in 
turn will vanquish him, for gods are with us also. But 
come, let us delight in dalliance, reclining together, for never 
before did love so fondly enwrap my soul, not even when form- 
erly, having borne thee away from pleasant L&iyal'iS.'^^'&'^V 
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sailed in the sea-traversing ships, and was united with thee 
in love and in the couch in the island Cranae ; so now am I 
enamored of thee, and sweet desire possesses me. 

He spolie, and led the way, ascending Ihc couch ; but hia 
wife followed with him : they therefore rested upon their 
perforated couch. 

Meanwhile the son of Atreus was wandering through the 
crowd like to a savage beast, if any where he could perceive 
godlike Alexander. But none of the Trojana or their illus- 
trious allies could then point out Alexander to Mars-beloved 
Menclaus ; for neither through friendship would they have 
concealed him, if any one did see him ; for he was hateful to 
them all, like sable death. But among them spoke Aga- 
memnon, king of heroes ; 

"Hear me, ye Trojans, Greeks, and allies: the victory 
indeed appears [to belong to] Mars-beloved Menelaus. Do 
ye therefore restore Argivo Helen and her treasures with 
her, and pay the fine which is fitting, and which shall be 
remembered by future men." 

Thus spoko the son of Atreus, and the other Greeka 
approved. 
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ASGCMENT. 

Ptria not being Bluia. tho comb&t liift tt ilonbtfal wliethcr Helen Bhoald ba 
retnrnod or not; bat Jiino extoria a promise rram Jova of vbo final 
dosttaction of Troy. MiDerva Iben iierBuiuiea Pnndnrus to break tho 
tnioQ by ikimlQ^An arrow at Moiiclnu^. The wound ia, however, cort^d 
by MacuBOn. Tho Trojarifl proceed [o tho battle^ wbilo Agamemnon 
e.ihortB tbB ohJefliana of Iha Greeks. The fight then commenceB, Mars 
and Apollo euconrngiiig the Trojans, Minervu and Che other deilica tbo 
Greeks. 

Now they, the gods, sitting on the golden floor' with Jove, 
were engaged in consultation, and amid them venerable Hobe 
poured out the nectar ; but they pledged" one another with 
golden cups, looking toward the city of the Trojans. Forth- 
with the son of Saturn attempted to irritate Juno, apealting 
with a covert allusion, with reproachful words :" 

" Two goddesses, indeed, are auxiliaries to Menclaus, Ar- 
give' Juno and Minerva of Alatcoraense ;' and yet these, for- 
sooth, sitting apart, amuse themselves with looking on ; but to 
the other, on the contrary [Paris], laughter-looking Venus is 
ever present,' and averts fete from him. Even now has she 
saved him, thinking that he was about to die. But the victo- 
ry, indeed, belongs to Mars-beloved Menelatis ; let us there- 
fore consult how these things shall be, whether we shall again 
excite the destructive war, and dreadful battl&din, or pro- 

' "On the golden floor of Jove's abode." — Cowper. 

' Atheaffiog, L 1 1, idi^ioivTo, jr/»iirivovT£C iavrolc, rnif ieSiiug. C£ sL 
It. Hesycli. Sdicuro, iic^ioim, iid ^iXi'of ^iraiifero Kai Tjiyuv, 

3 I am indebted to Arnold for tbis vtraioii. 

< So culled IVoiii ber temple nt Argoa See Pauaun. ii. 17 ; ApuL Uet, 
vL p. 463 ; Serviiis on Mn. i. £8, 

> She had a tempts nt AlaJoomeniB, in Bieotia. Cf. Pausan. ix. 33 ; 
Sleph. By 7. V. u?.a).KOfieviiii>. 

• On iho affinity of Miintriv and /loMv, see Buttra. I«^\\. ^, ^V. 
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mote friendship between both parties. And if, moreover, 
this ehali perchance' be grateful and pleasing to all, the city 
of king Priam, indeed, may be inhabited, but let Menclaus 
lead back agaia Argive Helen." 

Thus he spoke; but Minerva and Juno murmured with 
doaed lips, for they were sitting near, and were deviaing evils 
for the Trojana. Minerva, indeed, was silent, nor said any 
thing, indignant with her father Jove, for dreadful rago pos- 
soased her. But Juno could not retain her fury in her breast, 
but addressed him : 

" Most baleful son of Saturn ! what a sentence hast thou 
uttered '. How dost thou wish to render my labor vain, and 
my sweat fruitless, which I have sweated through with toil '{ 
For the steeds ore tired to me assembling the host, evils to 
Priam and to his sons. Do so : but all we the other gods do 
not approve." 

But her cloud-compelling Jove, in great wrath, answered : 
" Strange one ! how now do Priam and the song of Friam 
work so many wrongs against thee, that thou desirest im- 
placably to overturn the. well-built city of llion? But if 
thou, entering the gates and the lofty walls, couldst devour 
alive' Priam and the sons of Priam, and tlie other Trojans, 
then perhaps thou mightst satiate thy fury. Do as thou wilt, 
lest tills contention be in future a great strife between thee 
and tne. But another thing I tell thee, and do tliou lay it 
up in thy soul : whenever haply I, anxiously desiring, shall 
wish to destroy some city, where men dear to thee are bom, 
retard not my rage, but suffer me ; for I have given thee 
this of free will, though with unwilling mind. For of thoso 
cities of earthly men, wliich are situated under the sun and 
the starry heaven, sacred Ilion was most honored b^ nio in 
my heart, and Priam and the people of Priam skilled in 
the ashen spear. For there my altars never lacked a due 
banquet and libation, and savor ; for this honor were wa 
allotted." 

Him then the venerable full-eyed Juno answered: "Tliere 
are three cities, indeed, most dear to me : Argos, and Sparta. 



' Eend ni iruc for otruc, with Ariatarcbus, Woll^ Spitzner. 
I Ijteraily, " oat raw." CC Xenoph. jijiab. iif. 8, li Totroof, f/v xtif 
Awufiedat Kni ufioCc i^i ^aru^ayfiv.— -Clarke. 
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and wide-wayed Myc^nte;' destroy there whenever they be- 
come hateful to thy soul. In behalf of theae I neither stand 
forth, nop do 1 grudge them to thee : iijr even were I to grudge 
them, and not sufler thee to destroy them, by grudging I 
avail nothing, since thou art much mora powerful. And yet 
it becomes [thee] to render my labor not fruitless ; tor I am 
a goddess, and thence my race, whence thine; and wily 
Saturn begat me, very veneralde on two accounts, both by 
my parentage, and becauso I have been called thy spouse. 
Moreover, thou ruleat among all the immortals. But truly 
let U3 make these concesaions to each other : I, on my part, 
to thoc, and ihoit to me ; and the other immortal gods will 
follow. Do thou without delay bid Minerva go to the dread- 
ful hattle-din of the Trojans and Greeks, and contrive that the 
Trojans may first begin to injure the most renowned Greeks, 
contrary to the leagues," 

Thus she spoke ; nor did the father of gods and men dis- 
obey. Instantly lie addressed Minei-va in winged words : 

" Go very quickly to the army, among the Trojans and 
Greeks, and contrive that the Trojans may first begin to in- 
jure the most renowned Greeks, contrary to the league." 

Thus luiving spoken, he urged on Minerva already in- 
clined ; she hasteuing descended the heights of Olympus ; such 
OS the star which the son of wily Saturn sends, a sign either 
to mariners, or to a wide host of nations, and from it many 
sparks are emitted. Like unto this Pallaa Minerva hastened 
to the Earth, and leaped into the midatfof the army] ; and 
astonishment seized the horse-breaking Trojans and the well- 
greavcd Greeks, looking on. And thus would one Bay, look- 
ing at some other near him : 

" Doubtless evil war and dreadful batt!e-din will take place 
again, or Jove is establishing friendship between both sides, 
be who has been ordained the arbiter of war among men." ' 

' " U certainly aeoina to me, that, in a reforpnco eo distinct to the three 
great Pelopoiiiieaian cities which iho Dorians invaded and posaesBed. Ho- 
mer taak(t9 as broad an allnijion. to tho conq^uestH of the HeracliiE, not 
Lqnly aa would be consiatoot with tho pride of aji Ionic Greek in attesting 
^tbe iriumphs of Iho Qatioual Dorian Too, but aa tho nature of a theme 
CBit in a distant period, and reinatkably removed, in itg general conduct, ' 
frorn the iiiatoriual detail of anbaequent events, would warrant to the I 

C" — Bnlwer, Athens, i. 8, Tlio corrcctneQa of tliia view, however, j 
nda upon the true date of Homer's eiistence, I 

L * Dupon, Gnom. Horn. p. 20, compares tha wotda (S ■Bo\^8Ktv^3a Snl 
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Thus tlien did some one of the Greeks and Trojans say ; 
but she like a, hero entered the host of the Trojans, the brave 
warrior Laodociis, son of Antenor, seeking godlike Pandanis, 
if any where she might find him. She found the blameless 
and valiant sonof Ljeoan standing, and around him the brave 
ranks of shielded warriors, ^v-ho had followed him from the 
Gtreams of .^epus ; sod standing near, she thus to him spoko 
winged words : 

" Wouldst thou now liearken to me in any thing, O ■war- 
like son of Lycoan ? Thou wouldst ventnre then to aim a 
swift arrow at Menelaus. Doubtless thou wouldst bear away 
botU thanks and glory from all the Trojans, but of all, cliiefly 
from the prince Alexander, from whom, indeed, first of all 
thou wouldst receive splendid gifts, if he should see martial 
Meaelaus, the sod of Atrcus, suMued by this weapon, ascend- 
ing the sad pile. But come, aim an arrow at renowned 
Menelaus; and vow to Lycian-born' Apollo, the renowned 
archer, that thou wilt sacrifice a splendid hecatomb of firat- 
ling lambs, having returned homo to the city of saered Zeleia." 

Thus spoke Minerva, and she persuaded his mind for him, 
unthinking one. Straightway he uncased his well-polished 
bow, made fi-oin [the horn of] a wild, bounding goat, which 
he indeed surprising once on a time in ambusli, as it was 
coming out of a cavern, struck, aiming at it beneath the 
breast; but it fell supine on the rook. Its horns had grown 
sixteen palms from its head; and these the horn-polishing 
artist, Iiaviog duly prepared, fitted together, and when he 
had well smoothed all, added a golden tip. And having 
bent the bow, be aptly lowered it, having inclined it against 
the ground ; but his excellent companions held their shields 
before him, lest tiie martial sons of the Greeks should rise 
against him, before warlike Menelaus, the chief of the Greeks, 
was wounded. Then he drew off the cover of hia quiver, 
and took out an arrow, fresh, winged, a cause of gloomy 
ills. Forthwith he fitted the bitter arrow to the string, 

Prooop. Tandal L MujfOvrai /ilv uvBpuTroi, jipaCeici 6i i 8t6; Attuj irorS 

' This is probably tlie tnio inlerprolitioa, and is given by tlie 
Scholiast, ilosjchiua, and otliets. Bui Ilaralclidoa, Elleg. § 6, says that 
Apollo is ao called iireii^ tdu nara T^vSpSpiov apai/ ^VKiaiyoif taTin niriof, 
S uri 7,viiil6in'Ta ytvvii, Tuurc'on rd» ^loiirov, C£ Maorob, S«t. L 11; 
Serv, on Ma. iv. 371, 
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I and vowed to Lycian-bom Apollo, the renowned archer, that 
IT he would sacrifice a splendid hecatomb of firstling lanib?, 
liaving returned home to the city of sacred Zeleia. Having 
seized ihem, he drew together the notch [of the arrow] and 
the OS-hide string ; the string, indeed, he brought near to his 
breast, and the barb to the bow. But after ho had bent the 
grcttt bow into a circle, the bow twanged, the bowstring rang 
loudly, and tho sJiarp-pointed shaft bounded forth, impatient 
to wing its flight througb the boat. 

Nor did the blessed immortal gods forget thee, Menelaus ;' 
but chiefly the spoil-hunting dnugliter of Jove, who, standing 
before thee, averted the deadly weapon. She as much re- 
pelled it ft'oiTi thy body, as a mother repels a fly from her 
inliHit, when it shall have laid itself down in sweet sleep. 
But she herself guided it to that part where the golden clasps 
of the girdle bound it, and the doublc-formed corselet met,' 
The bitter arrow fell on his well-fitted belt, and through (ho 
deftly-wrought belt was it driven, and it struck in tho 
variegated corselet and the brazen-plated belt which he wore, 
the main defunso of his body, a guard against weapons, which 
protect him most; tlirough even tliis did it pass onward, 
and the arrow grazed tho surface of the hero's skin, and 
straightway black goro flowed from the wound. And as 
when some Mieonian' or Carian woman tinges ivory with 
purple color, to bo a cheek -trapping for steeds ; in her cham- 
ber it lies, and many charioteers desire to bear it, but it lies 
by as an ornament for ibe king, both as a decoration to tho 
Bteed, and a glory to the rider: so Menelaus, were thy well- 
proportioned thighs, and legs, and fwr feet below, stained 
with gore. 

Then Agamemnon, the king of men, shuddered, as be be- 
held the black gore flowing from the wound, and Mars- 

' It U elegantly obaerved bj Culeridge, p. ISO, tliet " it is principally 
owing to our seiise of the draojatic jirobability of the action of the divini- 
ties ia tho Iliiul tlial the heroes do not euem dwarfed bj- their proteolora ; 
OD the coDtrary, the manifest favorite or tho gods stands out in a dilaled 
and more aa-ful ahaiie before our iuinKinatioo, and seema, hy the niao- 
oialion, to bu lilted up into the demigod." 

' " Occurrebut sagitlai, obviga erat oi penPtranti." — Heyne. But it is 
better to undenCand, " where the phttea of tho uuirosa moet and overlay 
ibe fu^a." — Arnold. 

* i. «., LjdiaiL 
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beloved Menelaua himself shuddered. But when he saw the 
string' and the horbe still outside, his courage was once more 
coHected in his breast. But Agamemnon, deeply sighing, and 
holding Menelaus with his liaiid, spoke thus amid tbem, and 
all his companions kept groaning with him : 

" O dear brother, now have I ratified a treaty which will 
prove thy death, exposing thee alone to fight with the Trojana 
for the Greeks; since the Trojans have thus wounded thee, 
and trampled on ihe faithful league. But by no naeana shall 
the league and the blood of the lambs be in vain, and the 
pure libations, and the right hands in which we confided. For 
even aUhough (Jlvmpian Jovo has not immediately brought 
them to pass, he will however bring them to pass nt last; 
and at a great price have they paid the penalty,' to wit, with 
their own heads, and their wives and children. For this I 
know well in mind and soul. A day will be, when sacrei 
Ilium shall perish, and Priam, and the people of ashen- 
speared Priam; and when Satumian Jove, iofty-throned, 
dwelling in the tether, will himself shake his gloomy tegis 
over all, wrathful on account of this treachery. These things, 
indeed, shall not be unaccomplished ; hut to me there will be 
grief on tliy account, Menelaus, if thou ahalt die and fulfill 
the fate of life ; then indeed, branded with shame, shall I re- 
turn to much longed-for Avgos. For quickly the Greeks 
wall bethink themselves of tholr fatherland, and we shall 
leave Argive Helen a btiast to Priam and to the Trojans, and 
the earth will rot thy bones lying in Troy, near to an aor 
finished work. And thus will sonie one of the haughty Tro- 
jans exclaim, leaping upon the tomb of glorious Menelaus: 
' Would that Agamemnon thus wreaked hia vengeance against 
all, as even now he has led hither an army of the Greeks in 
vaia, and has now returned homo into his dear native land, 
with empty ships, having left behind him brave Menelaus,' 
Thus will some one hereafter say : then may the vrlde eiuth 
yawn for me." 

But him fair-haired Menohms accosted, cheering him : 
" Hove courage, nor in anywise frighten the people of the 
Achfflans, The sharp arrow has not stuck in a vital part, 

' Witli which the iron head was fastened W the nhaSt. 
' The past tense for the future: impljing tliat tho lioiir of retribution 
ia BO oerlajn that it moy be eonaidered already arrived. 
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but before [it reached a vital part], the variegated belt, and 
the girdle beneath, and the plate which brass-working men 
forged, warded it off." 

King Agamemnon answering him replied: "Would that 
it were so, O beljvcd Menelaus ; but the physician shall 
probe the wound, and apply remedies, which may ease theo 
of thy acute pains." 

He spolie ; and thus accosted Talthyhius, the divino 
herald: "Tulthjbius, summon hither with all speed the hero 
Maohaon, son of the blameless physician yEsculapius, that he 
may see martial Menelaus, the chief of the Greeks, whom 
some skillful archer of tho Trojans, or of the Lycians, haa 
wounded with a shaft ; a glory, indeed, to him, but a grief 

to 118." 

lie spoke ; nor did tho herald disobey when he had heard. 
But he proceeded to go through the forces of the brazen, 
mailed Greeks, looking around for the hero Machaon ; him 
he saw standing, and round him the brave ranks of tho 
shield-bearing hosts, who followed him from steed-^nourishing 
Tricca. Standing near, ho spoko winged-words: 

"Come, O soQ of jEsculapius, Agamemnon, king of men, 
calls thee, that thou mayest sec martial Menelaus, the son of 
Atrcus, whom some skillful archer of the Trojans or of tho 
Lycians has wounded with a dart ; a glory indeed to him, 
but a grief to us," 

Thus lie spoke, and incited his Bonl within his breast. 
And they proceeded to go through the host, through tho 
wide army of the Greeks; but when they had now arrived 
where fair-haired Menelaus had been wounded (but around 
him were collected as many as were bravest, in a circle, while 
tho godlike hero stood in tho midst), instantly thereupon he 
extracted the arrow from the well-fitted belt. But while it 
was being extracted, llio sharp barbs were broken. Then 
he loosed thp variegated belt, and the girdle beneath, and the 
plated belt which brass-workers had forged. But when ha 
perceived the wound, where the bitter shaft had fallen, 
having sucked out the blood, he skillfully sprinkled on it 
soothing remedies, ^ which benevolent Chiron had formerly 
given to his father. 

' Celsua, Prof. "Podaliriua et Uaplinon, bello Trajano ducom Aga- 
■nemaotieai socuU, aoa laediocrem opem CQmimlilombua auifi un^iAM:^'^ 
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While thoy were thus occupied around warlilte Menelaus, 
meantime the ranlta of the shielded Trojans advanced ; and 
these f^ain put on their arms, and were mindful of battle. 
Then would you not see divine Agamemnon elunibering, 
nor trembling nor refusing to fight; but hastening quickly 
to the glorious fight. He left his steeds, indeed, and his 
brass- variegated chariot ; and these liia servant Eurymcdon, 
son of PtolymiEus, the son of Pirais, held apart pantinj;. 
Him he strictly enjoined to keep them near him, against the 
time when weariness should seize his limbs, commanding over 
maiiy. But he on foot traversed the ranks of the heroes, and 
whicheyer of the awift-horscd Greeks he saw hastening, them 
standing beside, he encouraged with words; 

"Argives! remit naught of your fierce ardor, for father 
Jove will not be an abettor to falsehoods, but certainly vul- 
tures will devour the tender bodies of those very persons 
who first oRereJ injury, contrary to the league; and we, 
after we shall have taken the city, will carry off in our ships 
their dear wives, and their infant children." 

But whomsoever on the other hand he saw declining hate- 
ful battle, them ho much rebuked with angry words : 

"Argives, ye arrow-fighters,' subjects lor disgrace, are ye 
not ashamed 'i Why aland ye here astounded like fawns, 
which, when they are wearied, running through the extensive 
plain, stand, and have no strength in. their hearts ? Thus do 
ye stand amazed, nor fight, Do ye await the Trojans until 
tbcy come near, where your fair-prowed galleys are moored 
on tlie shore of the hoary sea, that ye may know whether 
the son of Saturn will stretch forth his hand over you." 

Thus he, acting as commander, kept going through the 
ranks of heroes, and he came to the Cretans, going through 
the throng of men. But they were armed around warlike 
Idomeneus. Idomeneus, on his part, [commanded] in the 

Quos tomon Qomenia dod in peaCilantia Deque in variis goneribus mor- 
borum illiquid nltulisse ausilii, sed vuloeribu.? taQtumnioda feiro et medi- 
canientU mederi solkos esae proposuit. Ks quo apparet, hoa partes 
medium!^ solos ab h'm esso tcntataa, ooeque esso vetustissiinoa." 

I If it be remembered that nrchery, in compariaon wilb fighting close- 
handed, was muoh dca])iBcd (cf. Soph. Aj. 1130, eqq, ; Eur. Here. Fur. 
160), tlia term la/iupni (oi nepi Tntf loii; iitp-iipjuiivoi. ApolL Lei. and 
lleaych.) need not be forced into any of the out-of-the-way meanings 
which Anthon and otbers have assigntid to it. 
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van, like a boar in strength; but McrJoncs urged on the 
hindmost phalanxes for him. Seeing these, Agamemnon, 
the king of men, rejoiced, and instantly accosted Idomeneua, 
in bland words : 

" O Idomeneus, I honor thee, indeed, above the swift 
horsed Greeks, as well in war, as in any other work, and at 
the banquet, when the nobles of the Argives mix in their 
cups the dark-red honorable' wine : for though the other 
crested Greeks drink by certain measures, thy cup atways 
stands full, as [mine] to me, that thou mayeat drink when 
thy mind desires it. But hasten into war, such as formerly 
thou didst boast to be." 

But him Idomeneus, the leader of tlie Cretans, in tu/n 
answered; "Son of Atreus, a very congenial ally will I bo 
to thee, as first I promised and assented. But exhort the 
other crested Greeks that we may fight with all haste, since 
the Trojans have confounded the league : death and griefs 
shall be theirs hereafter, since they first ofiered injury, con- 
trary to the league." 

Iflus he spoke : and the son of Atreus passed on, joyous 
at heart, and he came to the Ajaces, going through the 
troops of the heroes. But they were armed, and with them 
followed a cloud of infantry. As when a goat-herd from a 
hill-top perceives a cloud traversing the deep, beneath the 
north-western blast ; and to him, standing at a distance, it 
appears while coming over the ocean, darker than pitch, and 
brings with it a mighty whirlwind ;' he both shudders on 
seeing it, and drives his (lock into a cave. Such, with the 
Ajaces, moved into hostile battle the dense dark phalanxes 
of Jove^uurtured youths, bristling wilh shields and spears. 
And king Agamemnon seeing them, rejoiced, and accosting 
them, spoke winged words : 

" Ye Ajaces, leaders of the brazen-mailed Argives, ye two, 
indeed, for it becomes me not, I in no respect desire to incite ; 
for ye yourselves mightily instigate the people to fight 
valiantly. Would that, O father Jove, Minervo, and Apollo, 
such courage were in the breasts of all ; soon then would the 



' See my note on Od. 

u The walerspoMl, wliich ia often (Wlowed by hurricanes, is meant 
6eo Arnold. 
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city of king Priam bend to its fall, taken and destroyed Ijy 
our hands." 

Thus having said, he left them [here and went to tie 
others ; there he found Nestor, the harmonious orator of the 
Pylians, marshaling his associates, and exhorting them to 
battle, mighty Pelagon, Alastor, Chromius, and prinee Has- 
mon, and Bias the shepherd of the people. In front, indeed, 
he placed the cavalry' with their horses and chariots, but the 
foot, both numerous and brave, in the rear, to be the stay of 
the battle ; but the cowards he drove into the middle, that 
every man, even unwilling, might fight from necessity. At 
first, indeed, he gave orders to the horsemen ; these he com- 
manded to rein in their horaca, nor to bo confused ivith the 
crowd. " And let no person, relying od his skill in horseman- 
ship, and on his strength, desire alone, before the rest, to 
figiit with the Trojans, nor let him retreat : for [if so], ye 
will be weaker. And whatever man, from his own chariot, 
can reach that of another, let him stretch out with hta spear;* 
for so it is much better : for thus the ancients overturned 
cities and walls, keeping this purpose and resolution in their 
breasts," 

Thus the old man, long since well skilled in wars, exhorted 
them, and king Agamemnon rejoiced when ho saw him ; and 
accosting him, spoke wingeil words : 

" O old man, would that thy knees could so follow thee, 
and thy strength were firm as is the courage in thy breast. 
But old ago, common alike to all, wearies thee. Would that 
some other man Lad thy age, and that thou wert among the 
more youthful." 

Him then the Gercnian knight Nestor answered : " Son 
of Atreus, I myself would much wish to be so, as when I 
killed Eruthalion, But the gods never give all things at the 
same time to men. If I were a young man then, now in 
turn old age invades me. Yet even so, 1 will be with the 
horse, and will exhort them with counsel and words: for thia 
b the office of old men. But let the youths, who are younger 

' i, e., those who fought from cburiota. 

' With Arnold and Anthon, I fallow Koppen'a interpretatioQ. Tho 
meaning is, whoever, without leaping from his own chariot, can reach that 
of another, aliould commcncQ the attack. Thia woa less dangcrouA t han 
dismoimtioff 
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than I am, nnd confide in their strength, brandish their 
spears." 

T!iu9 he spoke ; and the son of Atreua passed him by, re- 
joicing at heart, Next he found the horseman Menostheus, 
son of Peteus, standing, and around him the Athenians 
skilled in the war-shout : but crafty Ulysses stood near ; and 
round him stood the ranks of fhe CephalJenians not feeble; 
for not yet had the troops of these heard the shout, sinco 
lately the roused phalanxes of the horse-subduing Trojans 
and of the Greeks moved along; but they stood waiting till 
another division of the Greeks, coming on, should charge iho 
Trojans and begin the battle. Having scon these, therefore, 
Agamemnon, the king of men, reproved them, and, accosting 
them, spoke winged words: 

" O son of Peteus, Jove-niirtured king, anil thou, accom- 
plished in evil wiles, crafty-minded [Ulysses], why trembling 
do ye refrain from battle, and wait for others ? It became 
you, indeed, being among the first, to stand and meet tho 
ardent battle. For ye are the first invited by me to tho 
feast when wc Greeks prepare a banquet for tho chiefs. Then 
it is pleasant to you to eat the roasted meats, and to quaff 
cups of sweet wine, as long as ye please. But now would ye 
in preference be spectators, though ten divisions of the Greeks 
siiould fight in your presence with the ruthless brass." 
ll But him sternly regarding, crafty Ulysses answered thus : 

I " Son of Atreus, what a word has escaped the barrier of thy 
teeth! How canst thou say that we are remiss in fighting? 

I Whenever we Greeks stir up fierce conflict against the horse- 
taming Trojans, thou shalt see, if thou desireat, and if these 
^1 tilings are a care to thee, the beloved father of Telemachus 
mingled with the foremost of the horse-taming Trojans. But 
ihou say est these things rashly." 

But him king Agamemnon, when he perceived that he was 
angry, smiling, addressed, and retracted hia words : 

" Noble son of Laertes, much.contriving Ulysses, I neJthcr 
chide thee in terms above measure, nor exhort thee. For I 
am aware lliat thy mind in ihy breast kens friendly counsels : 
for thou ihinkest the same that I do. But come, wo shall 
settle these disputes at a future time, should any thing evil 
have now been uttered. But may the gods render all these 
things vain." 

4 
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Thus having spoken, he left them there, and went to 
others; he found magnanimous Diomede, son of Tydeus, 
standing by hia horsea and brass- mounted' chariot. Near 
Lim stood Sthenelus, son. of Capaneus, And having seen 
liim too, king Agamenmon reproved him, luid accosting him 
thus, spoko winged words: 

" Alas ! O son of warlike horse-breaking Tydeus, why dost 
thoutrerablo? Why dost thou explore the intervals of (he 
ranks?' It was not with Tydeus thus customary to tremble, 
but to fight with the enemy far before his dear eompaniotis. 
So tlicy have said, who beheld him toiling; for 1 Dever met, 
nor have I beheld him ; but they say that he excelled all 
others. For certainly with godlike Polynices ho entered 
MyeeniB without warlike array, a guest, collecting forces: 
they' were then preparing an expedition against the sacred 
walls of Thebes, and supplicated much that they would give 
renowned auxiliaries. Hut tlicy [the Mycenteans] were will- 
ing to give thorn, and approved of it, as lliey urged ; but 
Jove changed [their design], showing unpropitious omens. 
But, after they departed, and proceeded on their way, they 
came to rushy, grassy Asopus. Then tho Achffians sent Ty- 
deus upon an embassy,' Accordingly he went, and found 
many Cadmeans feasliug in tJie palace of brave Etcoclos. 
Then the knight Tydeus, though being a stranger, feared not, 
being alone among many Cadmeans : but challenged them 
to contend [in games], and easily conquered in all, so mighty 
a second was Minerva to him. But the Cadmeans, goaders of 
steeds, being enraged, leading fifty youths, laid a crafty am- 
buscade for him returning; but there were two leadei's, 
Jlieon, son of Hamon, like unto tho immortals, and Lyco- 
phontcs, persevering in fight, the sonof Autophonus. Tydeus, 
however, brought cruel death upon them. Ho killed them 
all, but sent one only to return home ; for he dismissed 
Mieon, obeying the portents of the gods. Such was .^Etolian 
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' Properly, "foatenod, HoldDred." 

^ Lit. " the bridges of the war." Ha was looking to bbb where there 
was a cliance of escape by rupning between the ranks. 

Polynicefl and Adraatua. The reader will do well to compare Qrote, 
voLi. p. 371. 
To Thebea. 
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Tydaua. But he begat a son, inferior to himself in battle, 
but superior in council." 

Thus he spoke; but brave Diomede answered nothing, re- I 
vercneing the rebuke of tbe venerable king. 

But liim the sou of renowned Capaneug answered ; "Son 
of Atreus, lie not, knowing how to tell truth. We, indeed, 
boast to be £ir better than our fathers. We too have taken 
the citadel of seven-gated Thebes, leading fewer troops under 
the walla sacred to Mars, confiding in the porHints of the god'^, 
and in the aid of Jove : but tliey perished through their own 
infatuation. Wherefore, never place my ancestors in tlic same 
rank with me." 

Ilim sternly regarding, brave Doimede aooosted thus ; "My 
friend' Sthcnelus, sit in silence, and obey my words; for I 
blame not Againcnmon, the shepherd of the people, for thus 
exhorting tho well-greaved Greeks to fight. Glory shall at- 
tend hira, if, indeed, the Greeks shall conquer the Trojans, 
I (ind take sacred Ilium ; but great grief shall be his, on the 
other hand, the Greelta being cut olT. But come now, and 
let us be mindful of impetuous valor." 

Ho spoke, and from his chariot leaped with his arms upon 
ihs earlh, and dreadfully sounded the brass on the breast 
of the prince, as he moved rapidly along : then truly would 
fear have seized even a bravo spirit. 

As when on. the loud-resounding shore a wave of the sea 
is impelled in continuous succession beneath the north-west 
wind which has set it in motion; at first indeed it raises i 
itself aloft in tho deep, but then dashed against tho land, J 
it roars mightily; and being swollen it rises high around I 
the projecting points, and spits from it the foam of the sea: 1 
thus then tlie thick phalanxes of the Greeks moved incess- 
antly on to battk'. Each leader commanded his own troops. 
The rest went in silence (nor would you have said that so 
I numerous an army followed, having the power of spoecb in , 
their breasts), silently reverencing their leaders. And around | 
them all their arms of various workmanship shone brightly ; 
dad with which, they proceeded in order. But the Tro- 



' Tf rra is bq affectiaQato phraao applied to an elder, like papo. Com- 
para Alberti on HcbtcIl v. un-oiii, t i. p. 606, aad an arra, p. 60S ; 
Uellndius, ChreBtoai. p. 3, e± Mjurs. 
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jans, aa t!ie sheep of a rich inan stand countless in the fold, 
while they aro milked of their white milk, continually, 
bleating, having heard the voice of their lambs — thus was 
the clamor of the Trojans excited through the wide army. 
For there was not the same shout of all, nor the same -voice, 
but their language was mixed, for the men were ciiHed from 
many climes. These Mars urged on, but those blue-eyed 
Minerva,' and Terror, and Eout, and Strife, insatiably raging, 
the sister and attendant of homicide Mara, she raises her 
head, small indeed at first, but afterward ehe has fi.xed her 
head in heaven, and stalks along the earth. Then also she, 
going through the crowd, increasing the groaning of the 
men, cast into the midst upon Ihcm contention alike destruct- 
ive to all. 

But they, when now meeting, they had reached the same 
place, ot once joined tlieir ox-hide shields, and their spears, 
and the might of brazen-mailed warriors; and the bossy 
shields met one another, and much batt!e-din arose. Then 
at the sumo time were heard both the groans and sbouta 
of men slaying and being slain ; ami the earth flowed with 
blood. As when wintery torrents flowing down from the 
mountains, mix in a basin the impetuous water from their 
great springs in a hollow ravine, and the shepherd in the 
mountains hears the distant roar — so arose the shouting and 
panic of them, mixed together. 

Antiloohus first killed a Trojan warrior, Echepolus, son 
of Thalysias, valiant in the van. Ilim lie first struck on 
the cone of hia horse-plumed helmet, and the brazen point 
fixed itself in his forehead, then pierced the bone, and dark- 
ness vailed his eyes; and he fell, like a tower, in fierce con- 
flict. Him iiillen, king Elephenor, the offspring of Chal- 
codoa, chief of the magnanimous Abantes, seized by the feet, 
and was drawing him beyond the reach of daris in haste, 
that with all haste he might despoil him of his armor: 
but that attempt was short ; for magnanimoua Agenor 
liaving descried him dragging the body, wounded him with a 
brazen spear in the side, which, as he stooped, appeared from 



■ " On th' other side, Sntan nlana'd 
Collecting all hia might dilated stood. 
Like Tondriff or Atlnsuaremoved: 
His alatura reach'd tho sky." — Paradise Lost, ir. 9SS. 
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bGnenlh the covert of bis shield, and he relaxed his Umbs 

[in deathj. His soul therefore left him. But over him 
arose a fierce confiic!t of Trojans an-J of Greeks. But they 
like wolves rushed on each other, and man bore down man. 
Then Telamonian Ajax smota the blooming youth SimoT- 
sius, son of Anthemion, whom formerly his mother, descend- 
ing from Ida, brought forth on the banks of Simois, when, 
to wit, she followed her parents to view the flocks; where- 
fore they called him Simoisius, Nor did he repay to his 
dear parents tho price of his early nurture, for his life was 
short, he being slain with a spear by magnanimous Ajax, 
Tor him advancing first, ho [Aja\] struck on the breast, 
near the right pap : and the brazen spear passed out through 
hia shoulder on the opposite side. He fell on the ground in 
the dust, like a poplar, which has sprung up in the moist 
grass-land of an extensive marsh — branches grow smooth, 
yet upon tho very top, whicji the chariot-majier lops with 
the shining steel, that he might bend [it as] a felloe for a 
teauteous chariot. Drying, it lies indeed on the banks of 
the river. So did the high-born Ajas spoil Simoisius, the 
descendant of Anthemion. But at him Antiphus, of the 
varied corselet, tho son of Priam, took aim through the orowd 
with a sharp spear. From whom, indeed, it erred ; but he 
struck Leucus, the faithful companion of Ulysses, in the groin, 
as he was drawing the body aside; but he foil near it, and 
tho body dropped from his hand. For him slain, Ulysses 
waa much enraged in mind ; and he rushed through the 
van, armed in shining brass; and advancing very near, ha 
stood, and casting his eyes all around him, hurled with his 
glittering spear. But tho IVojaus retired in confusion, as 
the hero hurled ; ho did not, however, hurl the spear in 
vain, but struck Democoon, the spurious son of Priam, who 
came from Abydos, from [tending] the swift mares.' Him 
Ulysses, enraged for his 'companion, struck with his spear 
in the temple, and the brazen point penetrated through tho 
other temple, and darkness vailed his eyes. Falling he made 
a crash, and his arms resounded upon him. Both the fore- 
most bands and illustrious Hector fell hack. The Argives 
shouted aloud, and dr^ged the bodies away : then they 

' Priam liad a Etnd at Abydoa, oa tho Asiatic coast of tho HoUea^ooV 
— ScIioliuaL 
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rushed furtlicr forward ; and Apollo was enrafted, looking 
down from Pergamus ; and. shouting out, exhorted the 
Trojans : 

"Arouse ye, ye horse-breaking Trojans, uor yield the 
battle to the Greeks ; sinee their flesh is not of stOJie, nor of 
iron, that when they arc struck, it should ■withstand tbo 
flesh-rending bi'ass ; neither 'docs Achilles, the son of fair- 
haired Thetis, fight, but at the ships he nourishes his vex- 
atious spleen," 

Thus spoke the dreadful god from the city. But most 
glorious Tritonian Pallas, the daughter of Jove, going through 
t!ie host, roused the Greeks wherever she saw them relaxing. 

Then fate insnared Diores, son of Araaryneeus ; foi" he 
was struck with a jagged hand-slone, at the ankle, on tha 
right leg; but Pirus, son of Imbrasus, who came from jEnos, 
the leader of the Thracian warriors, struck him. Tlie reck- 
less stone entirely crushed both tondong and bones; supine 
in the dust he fell, stretching forth both hands to his dear 
companions, nnd breathing forth his sou!. But Plrus, he 
■who struck him, ran up, and pierced him in the navel with 
his spear ; aad thereupon all his entrails poured forth upon 
the ground, and darkness vailed his eyes. 

But him' jEtolIan Thoas struck, rushing on with his 
spear, in tho breast over the pap, and the brass was fast- 
ened in his lungs : Thoas came near to him, and drew the 
mighty spear out of his breast; then ho unsheathed his 
sharp sword, and with it smote him in the midst of the 
belly, and took away his life. But he did not spoil him 
of his armor, for his companions stood round Iiim, the 
hair-tufted I'hracians, holding long spears in their hands, 
who drove him from them, though being mighty, and va^ 
liant, and glorious ; but he, retreating, was repulsed with 
force. Thus these two were stretched in the dust near to 
each other ; Pirns, indeed, the leader of the Thraeians, and 
Diores, tho leader of the brazen-mailed Epcans ; and many 
others also were slain around. 

Then no longer could any man, having come into the field, 
fmd fault with the action, who, even as yet neither wounded 
from distant blows,' nor pierced close at hand with the sharp 

' Pinis. 

' Observe the difllinction betwoou uCJ.jjrof and linourarnr. See 
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Itirass, might be busied in the midst, and whom E^>ear-braii- 
diahing Minerva might lead, taking him hy the hand, and 
might avert from him the violence of the darts ; for many 
of the Trojans and of the Greeks on that da; were stretched 
prone in the dust beside one another. 

AnthoQ ,■ Ammooiiis, p. 29 ; Talck. BiSiioBai fiiv tori rd Ik Pol^ 
TtTjiuadat, Koi Ik tup travriov ' airdaSat Ci, t6 Ik tiipdt TcrpiiaSai, 
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The exploits of DiomedES, wlio, imtnted by e, wound from PsndarM, flghla 
with anremitted tarj, acd even woitoda Veana and More, who were wd- 
ing the TroJBua. 

Then, moreover, Pallas Minerva gave strength and daring 
to Diomede, the son of Tydeus, that he might become con- 
spicuous among all the Argives, ani might bear off for 
himself excellent renown. And she kindled from his helmet 
and Ilia shield an unwearied fire, like unto the summer' star, 
which shines' very brightly, having been bathed in the oeean. 
Such a iire she kindled from his head and shoulders, and she 
urged him into the midst, where the greatest numbers were 
in commotion. 

Now there was among the Trojans one Dares, rich, 
blameless, the priest of Vulcan ; and he had two sons, Phe- 
geus and Ideeus, well skilled in all kinds of battle : these 
twain, apart [from their companions], rushed to meet [Dio- 
mede] ; they on their part, from their two-horse chariot, 
but he, from the ground, made the attack on foot. When 
these, therefore, advancing against each other, were now near, 
Phegeus first hurled forth his long-shadowed spear, and tho 
point of the spear went over the left shoulder of the son of 
Tj'deua, nor did it strike him. But the son of Tydeus next 
rushed on with his brazen javelin ; nor did the weapon Sy in 

' 1. e., the dog star, Sirins', whose rising marlced the bEgioning of tha 
(JiTupo or BfiiiBOQ eitendiBg from iho middlo of July to the middle ofSep- 
tenibpr. It ia said to be most briilinnt nt its time of rising. CC Apoli. 
iii 956 : "Og dij toi fnXfVf fi^v itpif»/?.<if r' haidiaQm 'hvT^Xktt, 

^ Wiis use of the Hubjunctiro tnood is colled tho axyiiia 'livKctov by 
lesbOBai, p. 179, ed. Valck. 
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vain from his hancl, but struck hig [Phegeus'] breast be- 
tween the paps, and forced him from his chariot. Then 
Idaius leaped down, having loft the very beautiful chariot, 
nor ventured fo protect his slain brother. [In vain,] for not 
oven he would have escaped gloomy fate, but Vulcan analched 
him away, and saved him, having enveloped him in darkness, 
that the old man might not be altogether sad. But the son 
of magnanimous Tydeua having taken the horses, gave them 
to his companions to lead to the hollow ships. When the 
magnanimous Trojans beheld the sons of Dares, the one' 
flying, the other slain at the chariot, the hearts of all were 
discomfited. But azure-eyed Minei-va, seizing him by ihe 
band, thus addressed impetuous Mars l " Mars, Mars, man- 
alayer, gore-stained, stormer of walls, should we not suffer the 
Trojans and the Greeks to fight, to which side soever &ther 
Jove may give glory 1 but let us retire, and avoid the wralh 
of Jove." 

Thus haviDg said, she led impetuous Mars from the battle, 
and afterward seated him on grassy' Scamander. Then the 
Greeks turned the Trojans to flight, and each of the leaders 
slew his man. First Agamemnon, king of men, hurled from. 
his chariot huge Ilodius, chief of the Halizonians. For in 
t)ic back of hiui first turned [in flight], between his shoulders 
he fised the spear, and drove it through his breast ; and 
faliing, he made a crash, and his arms resounded upon him. 

But nest Idomeneus killed Phtestus, the son of MiEonian 
Borus, who had come from fertile Tame. Him, just as he 
was mounting his chariot,' spear-famed Idomeneus, with his 
long lance, wounded in the right shoulder: he fell from hia 
chariot, and hateful darkness seized him. Then the attend- 
ants of Idomeneus despoiled him of his arms. 

Mcnelaus, the sou of Acreus, slew with his Gharp* spear 



' Observe the constructioD by apposition, Soph, Ant. !1 : Tii naai- 

' See BQltOi. Lexil. p, 324, sqq. 

* I ahall generally adopt this tranalalioQ of ijtttoi, with Authon. 

' ApoU. Lei. Horn. p. UOi, ed. Vniois: iii'ocvTi. 'O /ily 'Aniui; iirl 
tyxs'i uivrJfiTi ili'p o,=viiv. With Anthon, I prefer Apiou'a interpreta- 
tion. Others explain it "beechen," or " Ihcra-wood." C£ Albstti on 
Hes^ob. p. 766. 
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ScamandriuB, son of Strophitis, clever in the chase, an excellent 
huntsman; for Diana herself taught him to shoot all kinds 
of beasts, whieli the wood in ihc mountains nurtures. But 
then at least arroiv-rejoicing Diana availed him not, nor hie 
skill iu distant shooting, in which he had been formerly 
instructed. But spear-renowned Menelaas, son of Atreus, 
wounded liiin, flying before liim, with a spear in the back, 
between the shoulders, and drove [tho spear] through his 
breast. Prone he fell, and his arms resounded upon hira. 

Meriones slew Phereclus, son of the artist Harmon, who 
knew Low to form ■with liis hands all ingenious things (for 
Pallas Minerva loved him excoodirgly) : who also for Alex- 
ander had built the equal ships, source of woes, which wero 
B bane to all the Trojans and to himself, since ho did not 
understand the oracles of the gods.' Meriones, indeed, when 
following ho overtook him, struck hira in the right hip ; but 
the point went right through beneath tho bone, near tho 
bladder ; and on his knees ho fell lamenting, and death ovcr- 
ehadowed him. 

But Megea next slew Pedwus, son of Antenor, who, indeed, 
was a spurious son, yet noble Theano brought him up with 
care, equally with her own dear children, gratifying her 
husband. Hini tlio spear-famed son of Phyleus, on his part, 
coming near, smoto on the back of the head with his sharp 
spear ; tho steel cut through his teeth under his tongue, hi 
the dust he fell, and caught the cold steel in his teeth. 

But Eurypylus, son of Evtemon, slew noble Hypsenor, son 
of magnanimous Dolopion, who was priest of Scamandcr, nnd 
was honored aa a god by the people; him, as he was flying 
before him, Eurypylus, then, tho illustrious son of EviBmon, 
struck in the shoulder in his flight, rushing on v.-ith his 
sword, and cut off his heavy hand : then the gory hand fell 
in the field; hut blood-red death and stern fate seized his eyes. 

Thus they on their part labored in the violent fight. But 
you would not have known the son of Tydeus, to which side 
he belonged, whether he was mixed with the Trojans or with 
the Greeks, For he rushed through tho plain, like unto a 



' A doubtful line, but probablj- referring lo nn oraelo by wliicli tho 
Trqjaiia were recommeaded lo uvoid maritime aSoira. Of! fiocl. Chrt»- 
torn. p. in, ed. Gaiar. ^BM 
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river swollea by mountain-streams, which flowing rapidly 
throws down bridges : and this, neither the fortified dams 
can restrain, nor the fences of the richly-blooming fields 
check, as it comes suddenly, when the rain-storm of Jove 
bears down heavily : many hopeful works of vigorous youths 
are wont to fall by it. Thus by the son of Tydeus were the 
close phalanses of the Trojans thrown into confusion; nor iKd 
they withstand liim, although being numerous. 

When, therefore, Pandarus, the illustrious son of Lyeaon, 
saw him. rushing through t!ie field, discomtitiDg the phalanxes 
before him, he drew his crooked bow, and smote him rushing 
on, striking him upon the right shoulder [on] tlie cavity of 
the corselet : the bitter ehaft flew on and broke through to 
tho other side ; and the corselet was stained with blood. 
Whereupon the illustrioua sou of Lyeaon exclaimed iJoad ; 

"Rush on, ye magnanimous Trojans, spurrers of steeds ; 
for the bravest of the Greeks is wounded ; nor do I thinlt 
that he will long endure tho violent arrow, if king Apollo, 
the son of Jove, really urged mo proceeding from Lycia." 

Thus ho spoke, vaunting; but him [Diomede] the swifl 
arrow did not subdue : but having retreated, he stood before 
his horses and chariot, and thus accosted Sthenelus son of 
Capaneus : 

" Haste, dear son of Capaneus, descend from thy chariot, 
that thou mayest draw from my shoulder Ihe bitter ehafl." 

Thus he spoke, and Sthenelns leaped from his chariot to 
the ground, and, standing by him, drew tho swift, deeply- 
piercing arrow forth from hia shoulder, and the blood spurted 
eut through the twisted mail. Then Diomede, bravo in 
battle, prayed : 

" Hear me, O daughter of n^is-bearing Jove, unwearied, 
If ever favoring thou stoodest by me and my sire in tho 
hostile fighC, now in turn befriend me, O Minerva. And 
grant my to slay this man, and that he may approach within 
the aim of my spear, who being beforehand has struck me, 
and boasts, and aays that [ shall not long behold the brilliant 
light of the sun." 

Thus ho spoke, praying, and Pallas Minerva heard him, 
and made light his limbs, his feet, and hia hands above, and 
standing near him, epoke winged words : 
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" With confidence, now, O Diomede, fight against the 
Trojans; for into thjf soul have I sent that intrepid ancet 
tral might, such as the shield -brandishing knight Tydeua 
was wont to possess: and moreover I have token away the 
darknesa from thine eyes, which before was upon them, that 
thou mayest discera a god oad also a man. Wherefore now, 
if'any divinity come liitber, making trial of thee, do thou by 
no means fight against any other immortal god ; but if 
Venus, daughter of Jove, should come into battle, wound her 
at all events with the sharp brass." 

Tfius on her part having spoken, azure-eyed Minerva de- 
parted : but the son of Tydeus, returning again, was mised 
with the van ; and ardent as he before was in spirit to fight 
against the Trojans, then, indeed, thrice as much courage 
possessed him. Like as a lion, whom the shepherd in the 
country, by his fleecy ship, has grazed indeed, while over- 
leaping the court-yard, but hna not killed ; he [the shepherd] 
has merely roused his ardor ; but afYerward he ventures no 
further aid, but on the contrary retires within the fold, while 
the sheep, deserted, fly in consternation. These, indeed, are 
huddled in masses one upon another, but he [the lion] leaps 
joyfully from the lofty fold.' So was bravo Diomede joy fuUy 
mixed with the Trojans. 

Then he slew Astynoiis, ami Hypenor the shepherd of the 
people : having smote the one above the pap with the brazen 
lance, but the other ho smote with his huge sword on the 
collar-bone at the shoulder, and separated the shoulder from 
the neck and back. These, indeed, he left, but rushed on 
Abas and Polyidus the sons of Eurydamas, the aged inter. 
preter of dreams; to whom going to the war, the old man 
did not interpret their dreams ; but bravo Diomede spoiled 
them when slain. Then he went agamst Xanlhus and Thoon, 
the sons of Pha;nopa, both dearly cherished ;' but he waa 
worn by sad old age, and did not beget another son to leave 
over his possessions. These, then, Diomede slew, and took 
their life from both, but to their father left grief and mournful 
cares, since he did not receive them returning alive from battle; 
but his next of kin' divided the inheritance among them. 

' A very doubtful line. 

' CE Suttm. Loxil. p. 611. 

* Schol. ; XTjpacral, o! rdv xiP"^ olifov iiavipo/ievoi xX^pordfioi, 
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Then he seized Eohemon and Chroaiiug, two sons of Dar- 
danian Priam, being in one chariot. As when a lion, leaping , 
amid the herd, liaa broken Rho neck of n, heifer or of an ox I 
pasturing in a thicket ; so did the son of Tydens forcibly dis- 
lodge them both from the chariot against their wills, and 
thea spoiled them of their arms. But the steeds he gave to 
his companions, to drive to the ships. 

But him ^neas beheld dovastasing the ranks of men, and 
he hastened to go both through the battle and the din of 
spears, seeking godlike Pandarus, if any where he might find 
him. He found the blameless and valiant son of Lycaon, 
and stood before him, and spolte [this] word to liim ; 

" O Pandarus, where are thy bow and thy winged ahafls, 
and thy renown, with which no man here at least contends 
with thee, nor does any person in Lycia boast to be braver 
thou thou ? But come, having raised tliy hands to Jove, aim | 
an arrow against this man (whoever he be, who is thus pre- 
vailing, and who has already wrought many ills against the 
Trojans, since he has relaxed the knees of many and of brave), j 
■unless ho bo some god, wrathful against the Trojans, angry I 
on account of sacrifices [not offered] : and unless the severe 
■wrath of a deity be upon us." 

Him the illustrious son of Lycaon answered in turn ; 
"vEneas, counselor of the brazen-mailed Trojans, I assimilate 
him in all respects to the warlike son of Tydeus, recognizing I 
liim by his shield and oblong helmet, and looking on his ] 
steeds ; but 1 do not know certainly whether he be a god. 
But if this man, whom I speak of, be thy warlike son of 
Tydeus, he does not perform these frimtic deeds without 
divine aid, but some one of the immortals stands near, 
wrapped round as (o his shoulders' in a clouil, who has | 
turned into another course the swift shaft just about to hit ' 
him. For but just now I aimed an arrow at him, and struck 
him on the right shoulder, entirely through the cavity of his 
corselet; and 1 thought I ehould hurl him down to Pluto; 
yet did I not altogether subdue him ; Bomo god, of a truth, 
is wrathful. And steeds and chariots are not present, which 
1 miglit ascend : but somewhere in the palaces of Lycaon 

ApolL Lei. p. SSi : 01 /lOKpiillrv itpaninoi'Tif Kard, j-r I'Of, *:ai xip" "'■'■<' 
Ton niii/iyyui rd ;j()jj/iara (.-Aijjjuuo^oiiiTer. 
' 0£ Hor. Od. L 2, 31 : "Nube cacdQutea bmoeros umctoB.'' 
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[are] eleven chariots, beautifiil, newly-built, lately made : 
coverings nre spi"cad around them ; and beside each of them 
stand steeds yolted in pairs, eating white bai'ley nnd wheat. 
Of a truth the aged warrior Lycaon gave me, on setting out, 
very many commands in his well-built palaces : he ordered 
me, having ascended my steeds and my chariot, to command 
the Trojans in the fierco conflicts; but I heeded him not 
(and truly it would have been much better), sparing my 
steeds, lest they, accnstoraeU to feed iargely, should want 
food, to my cost,' the men being shut up fin the city]. Thus 
I left them ; but I have come on foot to Troy, relying on my 
bow and arrows, but these were not destined to profit me. 
For lately I aimed [a shaft] at two chiefs, at the son of 
Tydeus and the son ofAtreus; and having struck, I drew 
blood manifestly from both ; but I roused them the more. 
Therefore, with evil fate I took down my curved bow from 
tha peg, on that day when I led the Trojans to pleasant 
Ilium, doing a favor to divine Hector. But if 1 shall re- 
turn, and shall with these eyes behold my country, and my 
wife, and my lofty.roofed great palace, immediately may 
some hotiie man cut off my head, if I do not put this bow 
into the shining fire, having broken it with my hands ; for it 
attends on me to no purpose." 

Him then ./Eneaa, the leader of the Trojans, addressed in 
turn: "Speak not so: but it will not bo otherwise, before 
that we twain, with horses and chariot, going against this 
man, make trial of him with arms. But come, ascend my 
cliariot ; that tiiou mayest see of what kind are the steeds of 
Troy, skillful in the plain to pursue rapidly here and there, 
and to retreat ; they also shall bring us safe again to tha city, 
if Jove will a aeeoud time alTord glory to Diomede, the son of 
Tydeus. But come, take tlie whip now, and the shining 
reins, and I will descend from the chariot, that I may fight ; 
or do thou await this man, and the steeds shall be my care." 

Him then the illustrious son of Lycaon answered in turn: 
"jEneas, do thoti thyself hold the reins and thy own steeds : 
the better will they bear along the curved chariot under their 
accustomed charioteer, if we shall fly back from the son of 
Tydeus ; lest they, taking fright, should become restive, and 
be unwilling to bear us away from the war, missing thy voice, 

' Observe Ihe force of /lai. 
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ond the son of m^^Danimoua Tydeus, rushing on us, Ehoald 
slay ourselves, and drive nway thy sol id-hoofed steeds. But 
do thou thyself drive the chariot and thy own steeds, but 
with my sharp spear will I receive him adviincing." 

Thus having snid, ascenJing the variegated chariot, they 
directed the swill; steeds impetuously against the son of 
Tydeus. But Sthenelus, the illustrious sou of Capaneus, 
perceived them, and immediately to the son of Tydeus ha 
opoke winged words: 

" Diomede, son of Tydeus, most dear to my soul, I perceive 
two valiact men eager to fight against thee, possessing im- 
mense might; one, indeed, well-skilled in the bow,' Pandarus, 
and moreover he boasts to be the son of Lycaon, and ^neas, 
[who] boasts to be bom the son of magnanimous Anchises ; 
but Venus ia Lis mother. But come, let us now retire, having 
ascended our horsen, nor thus, I pray thee, run furiously 
thixiugh the van, lost thou shouldst lose thy dear life." 

But him sternly regarding, brave Diomede thus addressed: 
"Talk not to me of retreat,' since I think thou wilt not per- 
suade me. It becomes not my nature to fight in a skulking 
manner, nor to tremble ; as yet my strength is unimpaired. I 
am averse to mount the chariot, hut even as 1 am will I ad- 
vance to meet them: spear-brandishing Minerva docs not 
suffer me to tremble. Never shall the swift horses bear the=o 
twain both back again from us, supposing even one of them 
shall escape. But another thing I tell thee, and do thou lay 
it up in thy soul, if most prudent Minerva should grant mo 
the glory to kill both, then do thou detain here these swift 
steeds, stretching forth the reins from (he rim, and, mindful, 
rush upon the horses of jEneas, and drive them from the 
Trojans to the well-grcavod Greeks, For they are of that 
breed which iar-seeing Jove gave as a price to Troa for his 
Boa Ganymede ; wherefore ihey are iho best of steeds, as 
many as are under the east and the sun. From this breed 
Anchises, king of men, stole them, having supplied mares 
without the knowledge of Laomedon : of the breed of these 
six were foaled in his courts. Reserving four himself, ho 

' This bold cbanga of constnictioii, wlicre ons woold bare eipected Toi 
|ifv, Tdv 6}, baa been noticed by Leabocox, p. 18S. 

' But Anthon, I think, with more spirit, renders this, "Speak not ttL 
nil leorward." 
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nourished them at tha manger, aud two, skilled in rousirg 
terror, ho gave to jEneaa. If we can take these, wo shall 
liavo borno away excellent glorj," 

Thus they were speaking such things to each other; but 
I'.ie others soon drew near, urging onward their swift steeds. 
The illustrious son of Lycaon first accosted Diomede : 

"Stout-hearted, warlike-minded, son of illustrious Tydeus, 
certainly my swifl shaft, my bitter arrow has not stain thee. 
Now again will I try with my spear, whether I can hit my 
mark.'" 

Ho said, and brandishing [it], he sent forth his long- 
shadowod spear, and struck the shield of Tydides ; but the 
brazen spear flying straight through, approached the corselet. 
Then the son of Lycaon shouted loudly over him : 

"Thou art wounded in the flank, through and through, 
nor do I think thou wilt endure it much longer ; but to 
me hast thou given great glory." 

But him the valiant son of Tydeus, undisturbed, ad- 
dressed ; " Thou hast erred, nor hast thou reached thine 
aim ;' but I certainly think thou wilt not cease, till one 
of you at least, having fallen, shall satiate Mars, the warrior 
of the bull'a-hido shield, with his blood." 

Thus having spoken, ho hurled forth [liis lance], and Mi- 
nerva directed the weapon to his nose, near the eye ; and 
it passed quite through his white teeth ; and thea un- 
wearied, the brass cut the root of his tongue, and the point 
came out at the bottom of his chin. From his chariot ho 
fell, and liis variegated, shiDing' arms resounded upon him ; 
but his swift-footed steeds started aside through fright, and 
there were his soul and strength dissolved. jEneas then 
bounded down with his shield and long spear, fearing lest 
the Greelts by any means should take the body away from 
him. Ha walked round it, therefore, like a lion, confiding 
in his strength: and before him ho stretched out bis lanee, 
and his shield equal on all sides, shouting dreadfully, eager 
to alay him, whoever might come against him. But the 
son of Tydeus seized in his grasp a hand-stone, a huge 
affair, such as no two men could carry, such at least as 

' Tliis is tlio beat manner of eipreBsing the full meaning of TCxuf"..f 
' i. e, givea a mortal wound. 
But Buttm. LeiiL p. C5, prefers "agile," i. e., eaaily-wieldei 
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mortals aro now, but he even alone easily wielded it. With 
it he struck jSiheas on the hip, where the thigh is turned 
in the hip ; — they call it the socket ; — the socket he smote 
violently, and broke besides both tendons, and the rugged 
stone tore off" the skin. But the hero having fallen on his 
knees, remained so, and supported himself with hia strong 
luicd upon the ground, and dark night vailed his eyes. 

And there, of a truth, ^Eneas, the king of men, had per- 
ished, unless Venus, the daughter of Jove, bad quickly per- 
ceived him, his mother, who brought him forth to An- 
chiaea, as he fed his oxen ;' but around her own dear son 
she spread her white arms, and before him she extended 
the folds of her shining robe, as a fence against arrows, 
lest any of the swift-horsod Greeks having cast the stfiel 
into his breast, should take away hia life. She, indeed, 
stealthily bore off her beloved son from the battle. Nor 
was the son of Capaneus forgetful of those commands which 
warlike Diomede gave him : but he detained his own solid- 
hoofed steeds apart from the tumult, having stretched forth 
the reins from the rim ; and rjishing forward, drove from 
the Trojans to the woll-greaved Greeks the beautiful-raaned 
steeds of ^neas, and gavo them to Deipylus, his beloved 
companion (whom ho honored above all his coevals, because 
he possessed in his mind sentiments congenial with himself), 
to drive them to the hollow ships : but the hero himself^ 
having ascended his chariot, took the splendid reins ; and 
instantly drove his solid-hoofed steeds after the son of Tydeus 
with arJor ; but Diomede pursued Venus with the cruel 
steel,' knowing that she was an unwarliko goddess, nor [one] 
of those goddesses who administer the war of men, neither 
Minerva, nor city- destroying Bellonn. But when ho had 
now overtaken her, having pursued her through a great 

' Cf. Tbeocrit. i. 105: 06 Is^erai tuv Kiitpiv i 0ow!iKoc, Ipnc nor' 
■Wiii', 'Epne TTor" 'Aj-jianj'. See Hymn, in Vener, B4, sqq. ; and Grole, 
nui, of Greece, vol. i. p, 73, 

' II is well known that Ihcse battles and woUDdingsof the gods gBvo so 
much Bcuudal to Plato, that ho wiahci to cast Homer out of liis republic, 
moeli to the indignntion of Heradidoa Ponticus, AUeg. Horn. p. 611. 
Tho tathera of tho earlv" church made no small use of Plato's opinion on 
tliifi lioad. Cf. liluaeb! P. E. iL 10; TertuU. Apol. g siv. ; Auguatin, 
C. D. iL 11; Minueiua Felix. 22; who all make UBO of hia iGStimonf aa 
ou arguoiout Bgaiast PagiLDism. See Coleridge, Cla^ic^ocX?,,'^. ^V- 
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crowd, then the son oF magnanimous TyJeus, bavlng strelched 
forward, wounded the faeble [goddess] iu the extremity of tho 
hand, bo\inding on with the sharp brass. Instantly the spear 
pierced through the skin, through her ambrosial robe (which 
the Graces themselves had wrought), at the extremity [of 
the hand] above the palm. Immortal blood flowed from 
the goddess, ichor, such, to wit, as flows from the blessed 
gods. For they eat not bread, nor drink dark wine; there- 
fore are they bloodless, and arc called immortal. But she 
screaming aloud, cast her son fi-om her : and him Phcebus 
Apollo rescued in his hands in a sable cloud, lest any of 
tho swif^horsed Greeks, casting the sleel into his breast, 
should take away hia life. But warlike Diomedo shouted 
loudly after her: 

" Withdraw, daughter of Jove, from war and battJo. Is 
it nob sufficient that thou dost practice deception upon 
feeble women? But if thou wilt go to the war, I certainly 
think thou wilt hereafter dread battle, even though thou 
but hearest of it elsewhere." 

Thus he spoko: but she departed, distracted [with pain], 
for she was grievously exhausted. But swift-lboted Iris 
having taken her, led her outside the crowd, oppressed with 
griefs ; but she begau to turn livid as to her beauteous skin. 
rhen she found impetuous Mara sitting at tlie left of tho 
battle; and his spear and swift horsos had been enveloped 
in darkness. But she, Killing on her knees, with many en- 
treaties besought from her dear brother his golden-fronileted 
Gtecds : 

" Dear brother, render me a service, and give mo thy 
Bleeds, that I may go to Olympus, where is tho scat of the 
immortals, I am grievously oppressed with a wound which 
a mortal man, the soa of Tydena, inflicted on me, who now 
■would fight even with fatlier Jove." 

Thus she spoke : but Mars gave her tho golden-frontleted 
steeds. But she mounted the chariot, grieving in her heart; 
and Iris mounted beside her, and took tho reing in hor 
handjJ, and scourged them to go on, and they flew not un- 
willingly. And immediately then they reached the scat 
of the gods, the lofly Olympus. There nimble, swift- 
footed Iris staid the steeds, having loosed them from tho 
chariot, and set before them ambrosial fodder. But the god- 
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4eS3 Venus fell at the knees of her mother Dione ; and she 
embraced lier daughter in her arras, and soothed her with 
her hiind, and addressed her, and said : 

" Which of the heavenly gods, beloved daughter, has wan- 
tonly done such tilings to thee, as if thou hadst openly 
wrought some evil ?" 

But her laughter-loving Venus answered; "The son of 
Tydeus, liaughty Diomede, has wounded me, because 1 waa 
withdrawing from battle my beloved son ./Er.eas, who is by 
far most deiir to me of all. For it is no longer the destruct- 
ive contest of Trojans and of Greeks ; but now the Greeks 
'fight even with the immortals." 

But her Dione, divine one of goddesses, answered : " Eli- 
durc, my daughter, and bear up, although grieved; for 
many of us, possessing Olympian habitations, have in times 
past endured pains at the hand of men,' imposing heavy 
grie6 on one another. Mars, in the first place, endured it, 
when Otus and valiant Ephialtes, the sons of Aloeus, hound 
him in a strong chain, lie was clialned in a brazen prison 
for thirteen jn on tha : and perhaps Mara, insatiate of war, 
had perished there, had not his step-mother, all-fair Eeriljaai, 
told it to Mercury, but ha stole Mars away, already ex- 
hausted, for the cruel cliain subdued him. Juno also suf- 
fered, when the bravo son of Amphii.ryon smote her in the 
right breast with a three-pronged Ehal\. Then most irre- 
mediable pain seized her. Among these Pluto also en- 
dured a swift shaft, when the same hero, the son of a;gis- 
beariag Jove, afilicted him with pains at Pylos among the 
dead, having wounded him. But ho went to the palace of 
Jove, and the lofty Olympus, grieving in his heart, and 
transfixed with pains ; for the ehafl had pierced into his 
huge shoulder, and tortured his soul. But Preou healed 
him, sprinkling pain-assuaging remedies, for he was not at 
all mortal. Audacious, regardless one! who felt no com- 
punction in doing lawless deeds — who with his bow vio- 
lated the gods that dwell in Olympus. But against thee 

' SpealtiDe of Ihoge iiutnilialiona of the goda, Grote, Iliat. t. i. p. 78, 

wuU ubaerves : " Tlio god wlio servoa ia for a time degraded ; but tlio 

Bupremn god who commBnils tho aarf itudo ia in the like proportitm exalted, 

while the idea of some sort of order and goverDment among these Euper- 

Jraman beings was Hover lost siglit of" 
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uzure-cycd goddess Minerva has excited this man. Infatuate I 
nor does t£e son of Tydeiis know this in his mmd, that 
he is by no means long-lived who fights with the immor- 
tals, nor ever at his knees will sons lisp a father's name, 
as he returns from war and dreadful battle. Therefore, let 
the son of Tydeus now, though he be very brave, have 
a care, lest a better than thou fight with him ; lest at a 
future lime ^gialoa, the very prudent daughter of Adraslus, 
tlie noblo spouse of horse-taming Diomede, grieving, should 
rouse her servants from sleep, longing for the husband of 
her youth, the bravest of the Greeks." 

She spoke, and with her palms wiped off the ichor from 
her hand: the hand was liealed, and the severe pains miti- 
gated. But then Minerva and Juno looking on, provoked 
Sattirnian Jove with heart-cutting words; but amid them 
azure-eyed goddess Minerva tLua began speaking : 

" Father Jove, wilt thou indeed be angry with me on ac- 
count of what I shall say ] Surely it must be that Venus, 
inspiring some one of tho Grecian women with a desire of 
aecompanying the Trojans, whom, now she exceedingly loves, 
■while caressing one of those fair-robed Grecian women, has 
torn her delicate hand against a golden buckle." 

Thus she spoke : but the father of men and gods smiled, 
and having called, he thus accosl«d golden Venus : 

'■ Not to thee, daughter mine, are intrusted ■warlike 
works; but do thou confine thyself to tho desirable offices of 
marriage, and all these things shall be a care to swift Mnrs 
acd to Minerva," 

Thus they, indeed, were speaking such thinp to each 
other. But Diomede, doughty in the din of battle, rushed 
upon j&eus, conscious that Apollo himself held over him his 
hands. But he revered not tho mighty god, for he always 
longed to slay ^Eneas, and despoil hiui of his glorious armor. 
Thrice then, immediately, he rushed on, eager to slay him, 
and thrice Apollo repelled bis shield with violence; but 
when at length the fourth time he rushed on, like a god, the 
far-darting Apollo menacing terribly, addressed hira; "Con- 
sider, O son of Tydeus, and retire, nor wish to think things 
equal with the gods ; for the race of the immortal gods and 
of men walking oa the earth is in nowise similar." 

Thus ha spoke; but tho son of Tydeus retired a little 
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avoiding the wrath of far-Unrting Apollo. But Apollo placed 
jEiieas apart from the crown, in sacred Pergamus, where his 
temple wa-^.' Latona and shat'E-rojoioing Diana healed him in 
the mighty shrine, and adorned him with glory. But silver- 
bowed Apollo formed a phantom like mito yEneas himself, 
and auch in arms. Around the phantom the Trojans and the 
noble Greeks smote on each others' breasts the well-orbed 
ox-hide shields, and the light bucklers. Then at length Phis- 
bus Apollo addressed impetuous Mara : 

" Mars ! Mars ! man-slaughterer, gore-tainted, wcll-batler- 
ing ! woul Jat- not thou now, meeting this man, the son of 
Tydeua, withdraw him from the battle, who would even now 
fight with fiuher Jovo 1 First, indeed, in close combat he 
wounded Venua in tho hand, at the wrist ; but then he rushed 
on me, like unto a god." 

Thus having spoken, he sat down on lofty Pcrgsmiis ; hut 
destructive Mars aroused the ranks of the Trojans, going 
through them, assimilating himself to Acamus, the swift leader 
of the Thracians, and thus he harangued the Jove-nourished 
sons of Priam: 

" Ye sons of Priam, Jove-nourished king, how long will jc 
yet suffer tha people to be slain by the Greeks 1 Is it until 
they fight around the well-mado gates ? A hero lies prostrate, 
whom wo honored equally with noble Hector, tiie son of 
magnanimous Anchiscs. But come, let ua rescue from tho 
tumult our excellent companion." 

Thus having spoken, ho excited the might and courage of 
each. Then Sarpedon much rebuked noble Hector r 

'■ Hector, where now has that strength gone, which thou 
didat formerly possess? Thou saidat, 1 ween, that thou 
alone, with thy kindred and thy brothers, couldst defend tho 
city without the forces and allies. Now I can neither see 
nor perceive any of these ; but they crouch down, like dogs 
about a lion : we, on the contrary, who ai-e here mero allies, 
bear the brunt of the fight. Even I, being thine ally, have 
come from a very great distance ; for far off is Lycia, at 
eddying Xanthus, where I left my beloved wife and my 
infimt son, and many possessions, which ho who is poor 

' "On tlie Trojan eilade! of Fergamus itaalfwaa a templn of ApoUo, 
with Dioaa and Latona ; and licnco Llomer represents these three datic). 
IB protecting the Cilling city." — Miiller, Dorians, yoL i. p. KS. 
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covets : but I, neveitheleas, exhort the Lycians, and I am 
ready myself to fight with that hero; and yet there is not here 
to me such store as the Greeks can carry or jead oft' But 
thou atandesC stiU, and dost not exhort even the other forces 
to stand and to defend their wives. [Beware,] lest perchance, 
ns though ensnared iu tlie meshes of an ail-capturing net, thou 
become a prey and a spoil to hostile raen ; for quickly will 
they destroy ihy well-inhabited city. But it behooves thee, 
both night and day, to interest thyself in all these matters, 
beseeching the chiefs of thy far-summoned allies to persevoro 
with ardor, and foi'cgo their violent strife." 

Thus spoke Sarpedou, but liis speech gnawed the soul of 
Hector, and immediately he leaped from his chariot with his 
armor to the ground, and brandishing his sharp spears, ho 
went in all dii*ections through the army, exhorting them to 
battle; and he stirred up a grievous conflict. They then 
rallied and stood against iho Gi'eeks; but the Greeks, in closo 
array, withstood them, nor (led. 

And as the wind scatters the chail' about the sacred thrash- 
ing-floors, when men arc winnowing [it], and when yellow 
Ceres is separating both the grain and the chalf, as the winds 
rush along ; and the chafi'-lieapa' grow white from beneath ; 
thus then the Greeks became while with the dust from above, 
wliich indeed through them, as they again were mingled in 
the combat, the feet of the steeds struck up [from the ground] 
to the brazen heaven ; for the charioteers were turning bnck. 
But they directed iho strength of their hands straight for- 
ward ; and fierce Mars spread a vapor over the battle, aiding 
the Ti-ojans, going about every where, executing the com' 
inanda of goldon-s worded Phiebus Apollo, who ordtTed him 
to excite the courage of the Trojans, whenever he should soo 
Pallas Minerva departing ; for she was an ally to the Greeks. 
But. he sent forth jEneas from his very rich shrine, and in- 
fused strength into the breast of the shepherd of the people. 

Then /Eneas placed himself amid his companions ; but 
they rejoiced when they saw him approaching alive and 
unhurt and having excellent strength. They did not, how- 
ever, ask any questions ; for a difTerent labor did not permit, 
which the silver-bowed god and man-aiaughtcring Mara, 
und Strife insatiably raging, had excited. But them, the 

' But c£ Schol. cl TD~lii ft^-oi'f ^X^pf^ iJKTfTrTCJ. 
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Greeks, the two Ajaees, aud Ulysses and Diomedc, urged on 
to fight. But they, even by themselves, feared neither the 
violent attacks' of the Trojatis, nor their sbouta : but remained 
firm, Hko unto clouds, which the son of Saturn, during a 
cjilm, has placed upon the lofly mouutaius, at rest, when the 
might of Borcaa sleeps' and of the other impetuous winds, 
which, blowing with shrill blasts, disperse the shadowy clouds. 
Thus the Greeks awaited the Trojans, standing firm, nor fled. 
But the sou of Atreua kept hurrying through the host, exhort- 
ing them much : 

" friends, be men, and assume a valiaut heart, and feel 
shame' toward each oiher through the fierce engagements; 
for more of those men who dread sliania are safe, than arc 
Elain : but from fugitives neither does any glory arise, nor 
any assistance." 

He spojte, and darted with his spear quickly, and .struck 
Deicoon, son of Pergasis, a warrior chief, the companion of 
magnanimous jEneas, whom the Trojans honored equally with 
the sons of Priam; since he was prompt to fight amid the 
van. Him then king Agamemnon struck in the shield with 
his spear, but it [the shield] did not repel the spear, for even 
tlirough this it passed onward, and pierced him through the 
belt at the lower part of the stomach. And he made a crash 
as he fell, and his arms rattled over him. 

Here then jEneas slew some brave iicrocs of the Greeks — 
Crethon and Orsilochus, the sons of Diodes ; iheir father, 
indeed, rich in sustenance,' dwelt in well-built Phera;; but 
his origin was from the river Alpheus, which flows widely 
through the land of the Pylians, Alpheus begat Orsilochus, 
a prince over many men ; but Orsilochus begat magnanimous 
Diocles; and of Diodes were born two sons, Crethon and 
Orstlodius, well skilled in all kinds of battle. These, indeed, 
m the bloom of youth, in their sable ships followed with the 
Argives to Ilium famed for noble steeds, seeking honor for 

' Such neeraa to be the force of the plural liia';. 

i "Aseending, while the nnrlh wind sleeps." — Milton, P. L. ii. 489. 

3 i. e., beBflhamed to tiy orgii-e way. Oomparo Piato, SjmpoB. p. 317. 
F.G. ei LajiD., where he dwells upon the advantaee of friends fighting 
logetlier, os rendering men ashamed or any cowardly oclion. 

* This construction with tho genitive is very common in Latin. TiTR. 
Cieorg. ii. 468 ; " dives opum." .<Ed. i. 13; Hor. Ep. ii. 2. 31; Od.iv.B, 
S ^ius, L 393. 
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the sons of Atreus, Agamemnon and Meuelaus : but there the 
ead of death overshadowed them. 

They two,' just as two Jions have been reared under their 
dam, amid the thickets of a deep wood, on the mountain's 
heights ; thoy in process of lime seizing osen and fat sheep, 
lay waste the stalls of men, till at length they are themselves 
killed by the hands of men with the sharp brass ; such these 
two, subdued by the hands of yEiieas ; fell like lofty fira. 
Then Menelaua brave ia the din of war, pitied them fallen, 
and went tlirough the van, equipped in shining brass, brand- 
ishing his spear; for Mars kindled his strengtli, with the de- 
sign that he should bo subdued by the hands of jEneas- 

But him Antilochus, son of mngnanimous Nestor, beheld, 
and proceeded through the van, for lie feared much lor the 
Bbepherd of the people kst he should suQcr any thing, and 
greatly disappoint them of [tlie fruits of] their labor. And 
now they were stretching forth their hands and shai-p spears 
against each other, eager to fight ; but Antilochiis stood very 
near the shepherd" of tho people. But jEncas, though a brisk 
warrior, remained not, when ho beheld the two heroes stand- 
ing near each other. When, therefore, they had drawn tho 
dead bodies' to the people of the Greeks, they gave the mis- 
erable pair into the hands of their companions ; and they 
themselves, returning back, fought in the van. 

Then they slew Pylajmenes, equal to Mars, general of tho 
magnanimous shielded Paphlagonians. Him indeed the son 
of Atreus, spear-renowned Menelaus, wounded with a spear, 
na ho stood, having amote him ou the collar-bone. But An- 
tilochus on his part smote t!ie charioteer Mydon, his brave 
attendant, the son ofAtymnias (now ho was m tho act of 
turning his solid-hoofed steeds), having struck him with a 
hand-stone on tho elbow ; immediately the reins, white with 
ivory, fell from his hands on the ground in the dust. But 
Antilochus, rushing on, smote him with his sword in the 
temple, and panting he fell from tho well-made chariot, bead- 
long in the dust, on his head and his shoulders. Very long he 
stood (for he fell on deep sand), till the two horses, striking 



' The order is, rijyi, olo T^iovre Sou. 
i, p. 97, Jelf's Translatioo. 
' See note on. ver. 50. 
1 Of the sons orDioclss. 
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him, cast hira to tbe ground in the dust ; but Antitochus 
lashed them on, and drove ihemto the army of the Greeks, 

But them Hector discerned through the ranks, and nished 
on them, vociferating, and with him followed the hrave 
phalanxes of the Trojans. Mara and venerable Bellona led 
them ; she, on the one hand, baring with her tumultuous Din, 
but Mars, on the other, brandished a huge spear in his hands. 
At one time, indeed, he paced before Hector, at another after 
liim. 

But him Diomcde, brave in fight, seeing, trembled. As 
when a man, uncertain ' of his course, passing over a great 
plain ; has stopped at a swift-flowing river, running into tho 
sea, beholding it boiling with foam, and retreats back in 
haste ; so then did tho son of Tydcus retire, and he said to 
the host: 

" friends, how do we all admire noble Hector, that he ia 
both a spearman and a daring warjior ! But with him one at 
least of tho gods is ever present, who wards off death; even 
now Mars in person stands hy him like unto a mortal man. 
But retreat back, [with jour faces] turned always to the Tro- 
jans, nor desire to fight vabantly against the gods." 

Thus then he said : but the Trojans advanced very near 
them. There Hector slew two heroes skilled in battle, Mo- 
ncsthes and Anehialus, being in one chariot. But mighty 
Telamonian Ajax pitied -them falling ; and advancing ho 
stood very near tbem, and lanched with his shining spear, 
and smote Ampbius, son of Selagus, who, excedingly ridi in 
property and crops, dwelt in Pff-siis. But fate had led him as 
an ally to Priam and his sons. Him Telamonian Ajas smote 
on the belt, and the long-shadowed spear was fisred in tho pit 
of his Btomach, Falling, he made a crash, and illustrious 
Ajax ran up to him, about to spoil [him. of] his armor; but 
iho Trojans poured upon him sharp spears, shining aU around, 
and his shield received many. But he, pressing on him with 
his heel, drew from the body his brazen spear; however, he 
n-aa not able to take off from his shoulders any other beauti- 
ful armor, for he was pressed upon with weapons. He also 
dreaded the stout defense of haughty Trojans,' who, both 

I Ct. Les. Sop;. 6., p. 33fi. Bekk. : uyepux°ii «/"^- iffpiiirw, iJpiwiif. 
On the dilTiircQt and doubtrul ctjmDlogieB of this word, see Albert! oa 
Heaycb. t. L p. 44, nod Buttm. LeiLL p. 19, aq. 
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numeroua and doughty, stood around, stretching forth their 
spears, and who drove him away from them, although being 
mighty, and valiant, and renowned. But be, retiring, was ro- 
pelled by force. 

Thus they, on the one hand, toiled through the violent con- 
flict. But violent fato urged on Tlepolemus, the brave and 
great son of Hercules, against godlike Sarpedon. But when 
they, the son and grandson of cloud-collecting Jovo, were now 
iTishing against one another, Tlepolemus first addressed him 
[Sarpedon] : 

" Sarpedon, chief of the Lycians, what necessity is there for 
thee, being a man unskilled in war, to tremble here ? Falsely 
do they say that thou art the offspring of a;gia-bearing Jove, 
since Uiou art far inferior to those heroes, who were of Jove, 
in the time of ancient men. But what sort do they say that 
Ilercules was, my bold-minded, lion-hearted father 1 who 
formerly coming hither, on account of the steeds of Laome- 
don, with six ships only, and with a fevr men, laid waste 
iho city of Ilium, and widowed its streets. But thou hast 
an ignoble mind, and thy forces are perishing away ; nor do 
1 think that thou wilt be an assistance to the Trojans, 
liaving come from Lyeia, not even if thou be exceedingly 
valiant ; but that, slain by me, thou wilt pasa through the 
gates of Ilades." 

But him Sarpedon, leader of the Lycians, in return ac- 
costed ; "Tlepolemus, he indeed overturned sacred Ilium, 
through the folly of the hero, famous Laomedon, who re- 
proved with harsh language him who had deserved well, nor 
did he give hack the steeds, on account of which he come 
from afar. But I tell thee that here slaughter and gloomy 
death will befall thee at my hands ; and that, subdued by iny 
spear, thou wilt give glory to me, and a siprit to Eleed-famed' 
Pluto." 

Thus spoke Sarpedon : but Tlepolemus raised his ashen 
spear, and from their hands, at the same moment, flew the 
long spears. Sarpedon, on his part, struck the center of [hia 
adversary's] neck, and the grievous weapon passed rizht 
through ; and gloomy night overspread his eyes. But fi&- 

' An apitliet probably derived from tbo atoada ("inferiiitaptorisequofl," 
Claudlan, de R. P, i. 1) employed in llio abduction of Proeorpioe. 
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polemus in the mean tirae had struck Sarpedoti in the left 
thigh with his long apear ; and the spear, rushing with vio- 
lence, passed through, graring the bone ; but his father as yet 
averted death. 

His noble companions bore godlike Sarpedon fi'om the 
battle; but the long epear, tra'led along with him, pained 
him; but this no one of them hastening noticed, nor thought 
of extracting fj'om his tJiigh the ashen spear, that he might 
ascend the chariot; for such anxiety did his attendants 
entertain for him. But on the other side the wcll-greaved 
Greeks carried Tlepolemua from the fight; and divine 
Ulysses, possessing on enduring heart, perceived them, and 
his soul was stirred within him. And then he anxiously 
pondered ia his mind and soul, whether he should pursue 
further the son of loud-thundering Jove, or should take 
away the lives of many more Lyoians. But it was not fated 
for magnanimous Ulysses to slay the brave son of Jove with 
the sharp spear. ITierofore Minerva turned his thought? 
toward the multitude of the Lycians. Then he slew C<& 
ranus, and Alastor, and Chromiua, and Alcander, and Ha- 
lius, and Noemon, and Prylanis. And yet more Lycians 
TFOuld noble Ulysses have slain, had not mighty crest- 
tossing Hector quickly perceived him. He therefore went 
through tho van, armed in shining brass, bearing terror to 
the Greeks : then Sarpedon, the sou of Jove, rejoiced at 
him approaching, and spoke [this] mournful address: 

" O son of Priam, I pray thee, suffer me not to lie a 
prey to the Greeks, but aid mo. Even then' lot life for- 
sake me in thy city ; since I was not destined to gladden 
my dear wife and infant sou, returning home to my dear 
Atherland." 

Thus he spoke : but him plumc-wavJng Hector answered 
naught, but Bcw past him, ia order that ho might repel 
the Greeks with all haste, aud take away tho lives of many. 
His noble companions meantime placed godlike Sarpedon 
under a very beautiftil beech of scgis-bearing Jove. Stout 
Pdagon then, who was his beloved companion, forced out 
the ashen spear from his thigh. Thereupon animation left 
lum, and darkness was poured over his eyes ; but he again 

' i. «., when 70U bivo rQseuBd 017 bo4f from Ibe fbe, t will dte wkt 
teoL in Troj, — AdUiod. 
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revived, for the brecKO of Boreas, breathing upon him around, 
refreshed in spirit him panting with difficulty. 

But the Greeks, on account of Mars and brazen-helmed 
Hector, neither were driven at any time baclt to their sable 
ships, nor did they advance forwai-d to battle; but always 
kept giving ground, since they had heard that Mara was 
with the Trojans. 

Then whom first, whom last did Hector, the son of Priam, 
and brazen Mara slay? The godlike Teuthras, and more- 
over the knight Orestea, the jEtolian spcar-man TrechuB, 
and CEnomaua, and Helenus ot' the race of CEnops, and 
Ore5hiu3 of flexible' belt, who dwelt in Hyla, near the lake 
Cephissus, very intent on wealth ; and near him dwelt other 
Boeotians, having a very rich territory. 

When therefore the white-armed goddess Juno perceived 
these Greeks perishing in the violent engagement straight- 
way to Minerva she addressed winged words : 

"Strange! daughter of a?gjs-bcaring Jove, unwearied 
one, certainly we have made a vain promise to Menelaua, 
that ho should return after having destroyed well-walled 
Ilium, if we suffer destructive Mars thus to rage. But 
come, let us too bethink ourselves of some powerful aid." 

Thus sho spoke; nor did the azure-eyed goddess Minerva 
disobey her. Juno, on her part, venerable goddess, daughter 
of mighty Saturn, quickly moving, harnessed her gold-ca- 
parisoned steeds ; but Ilebo speedily applied to the chariot, 
to the iron axle-tree on both sides, the curved wheels, golden, 
■with eight; spokes. Of these, indeed, the felloe is of gold, 
imperishable ; but above [are] brazen tires fastened on them, 
wonderful to be seen; but the circular naves on both sides 
are of silver; and the body' was stretched on with gold and 
silver thongs (there was a double circular rim); from this 
projected a silver pole ; at its extremity she bound tho 
golden, beauteous yoke, and to it attached the beautifiil 
golden poitrels. But Juno, longing for conquest and battle, 
Jed the swift-footed steeds under the yoke. 

Minerva, on the other hand, the daughter of tegis-bearing 

■ CC Buttm. LexiL p. 6G. "i. e,, a, bait wbicli ho could eosUj mov^ 
DJid which, ^m itf suppleaesa and Qezibility, yielded to the pressure of 
liii peraoQ," — AmhOQ, 

' ii^po^ ia properlj Qib seat, but is here put for tbe whole cboriot 
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Jove, let fktw down on her father's floor her dainty robe 
of variegated hue, which she herself had wrought and worked 
with her own hands ; tlien she, having put on her tunic, 
equipped herself for the tearful war in the armor of cloud- 
compelling Jove, and around her shoulders she then threw 
the fringed iegJs, dreadful, around which on all sides Terror 
appears plumed. Thereon was Strife, thereon Fortitude, and 
thereon WU3 chiHing Pursuit;' on it was the Gorgonian 
head of the dreadful monster, dire, horrible, a portent of 
regis-bearing Jove, On her head she placed lier four-erested 
helmet, with a spreading metal ridge," golden, auffieient for 
the heavy-armed of a hundred cities. She then stepped into 
her shining cliariot with her feet ; and took her spear, 
heavy, buge, and sturdy, with which she, sprung from, a 
dread sire, subdues the ranks of heroic men, with whom- 
Boever she is wroth. But Juno with the lash quickly ui^ed 
on the stcods. The gates of heaven creaked apontaneonSy, 
tlie gates which the Hours guarded, to wliom are intrusted 
the mighty heaven and Olympus, as well to open the dense 
cloud as to close it. In tliis way, indeed, through these 
gntes, they drove their steeds, urged on with tha goad : 
and they ibiuid the son of Saturn eitting apart from the 
other gods on the highest summit of many-peaked Olympus. 
There staying her steeds, the white-armed goddess Juno 
interrogated supreme Saturnian Jove, and thus addressed 
him: 

" O father Jove, art ihoii not indignant at Mars for these 
bold deeds — how numerous and how choice a multitude of 
Greeks he has destroyed rasidy, nor as became him : a grief 
indeed to me ; but Venus and silver-bowed Apollo in quiet 
are delighted, having let slip this frantic [god], who knowf. 
no rigbts. Father Jove, wilt thou be angry with me if I 
drive Mars from the battle, having dreadfully wounded 
himi" 

But her answering, cloud-compelling Jove addressed : 

' Compare Tlpnlufi^ and Ila^./ufi;, aimilarlf peraonilled, in Healol 
Scut. Dare. 13J, and Tirg. Ma. viii. 701 : 

" tristeaque el Hjthere Dir^ 

£t Bcissii gcudena vadit Iiifloordiit piiiJi;* 
Quam cuni saoguiaeo scquitur Bellons flagcUo." 
* See note dd liL 362 
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"Come, incite the pUlagirg Miuerva against^ biin, who is 
very wont lo cause nim to approach grievous woes," 

Thus he spoke r nor did the white-armed goddess Juno 
disobey, hut &ho tashed on her steeds. They flew, not un- 
willingly, midway between the earth and the starry heaven. 
Now, as much haze' aa a man sees with his eyes, sitting 
upon some lofty point, and looking over the darkling ocean, 
so far do the high-sounding steeds of the gods clear at one 
bound. But when they now reached Troy, and the two 
flowing rivers, where Simois and Scamander unite their 
streams, there the wliite-armed goddess Juno staid her 
steeds, having loosed them from the chariot, and shed a 
dense mist around them. But to them Simois afibrded am. 
hrosial food to feed on. 

But they went on, like unto timid doves in their pace, 
hastening to assist the Grecian heroes. But when they had 
now arrived were the most numerous'' and the bravest stood 
collected in dense array round horse-breaking Diomede, lilie 
raw-devouring lions or wild boars, whoso strenglli is not 
feeble, there standing, the white-armed goddess Juno shouted 
aloud, having likened herself to great-hearted, brazeu-voiced 
Stentor, who was accustomed to shout as loud as litly other 
men: 

'■ Shame! ya Greeks! foul subjects of disgrace ! admirable 
in form [alone]. As long, indeed, as divine Achilles was 
wont to be engaged in the war, the Trojans were not in 
the habit of advancing beyond the Dardan gates ; for ihey 
dreaded his mighty spear ; but now they fight at the hollow 
ships, far away from the city." 

Thus saying, she aroused the strength and courage of eadk 
The azure-eyed goddess Minerva rushed toward the son oC 
Tydeus ; but she found that prince by his steeds and char- 
iot, cooling the wound which Pandarus had inflicted on 
him with a shafl. Por perspiration bad afflicted him be- 
neath the broad bett of his well-orbed shield : with this was 
he afllicted, and he was fatigued as to hia hand; and reusing 



' Opposed to the pure air of rolher. Seo Buttm. Losil. p. 31, sqq. 

' ObBsrve tlio elugont pOBition of the plural verb butwoen tnosiugulM 
Hubalautives, act.'ordiBg to the Schoina Alcmanioum. Compare OiL it, 
fiI5, uDd B, T, I3S, which hava been pointed out by I.eaboaajc, p. 173^ 
Bd Tolck. 
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the belt, lie wiped away the tlack gore. Tlien the goddess 
touched the joke of the horses, and said : 

" Littie like liimself luis TydowB begotten, ft eon. Tydeua 
was certainly small in body, but a warrior. And even when 
I suffered him not to figlit, nor to rush furiously to battle, 
when he came far from the Greeks, an embassador to Thebea 
to the numerous Cadmeans, I commanded him to fcnst 
quietly in the palaces ; but he, retaining his doughty spirit, 
as before, challenged the youths, the Cadmeans, and easily 
conquered them in every thing ; so great an auxiliary was 
I to him. But thee, indeed, I stand by and preserve, and 
I exhort thee freely to fight against the Trojans. But 
either weariness, from great toll, has entered thy limbs, or 
at least disheartening fear In some manner possesses thee. 
Thou art not henceforth to be deemed at least the son of 
Tydeus, the gallant son of ^neas." 

But her valiant Diomede answering addressed: "I know 
thee, O goddess, daughter of ^is-bearing Jove ; therefore 
will 1 willingly tell this word to thee, nor will 1 conceal it. 
Neither does any disheartening fear possess me, nor any 
sloth ; but as yet I am mindful of thy mandates, which thou 
didat enjoin. Thou didst not suiTer me to fight with tho 
other happy gods; but if Venus, the daughter of Jove, should 
come into the battle, to wound her at least with the sharp 
steel. Wherefore now I myself retire, and have ordered all 
the other Greeks to be collected here : for I perceive Mars 
dispensing the battle." 

But him tho azure-eyed goddess Minerva then answered ; 
" Diomede, son of Tydeus, most dear to my soul, neither fear 
this Mara at all, nor any other of the immortals ; such an 
auxiliary am I to thee. But come, first direct thy solid- 
hoofed steeds against Mars, strike him in close combat, nor 
regard impetuous Mars, this frenzied and unnatural pest, stiiflcr 
from one tj another; who lately haranguing promised me 
and Juno that he would fight against tho IVojans, and aid 
the Greeks ; but now ho mixes with the Trojans, and has 
foi'gottcn these." 

Thus liaving said, she forced Sthenolus from hia horses to 
the ground, dragging liim back with her hand ; but ha 
promptly leaped down. Then the goddess herself, infuriate, 
iiscended the chariot beside noble Diomcdcj and great\"j &i. 
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the beeelien asle groan under the weight; for it bore ri 
dreadful goddesa and a very bravo hero, UTien PalJns Mi- 
nerva seized the scourge and the reins. Straightway she 
drove the solid-hoofed steeds against Mars first, lie, indeed, 
had just slain huge Pertphas, Ihe illustrious son of Ochesius, 
by far the bravest of the iEtolians. Him indeed gore- 
stained Mors slew ; but Minerva put on the helmet of Piuto, 
that impettious Mars might not see her. 

But when man-slaughtering Mars saw noble Dioniede, ho 
suffered huge Periphas to lie there, where rirst slaying him 
he had (aken away his life, but he went straight against 
horse-brealcing Diomcde. And when these came near, ad- 
vancing against each other, Mars first, over the yoke and 
the reins of tlia steeds, stretched liimself forward with his 
brazen spear, eager to take away hia life. It tlien the azuro 
cyed goddess Minerva having caught in her hand, turned 
from the chariot, so us to be borne away in vain. But next 
Diomedo, valiant ia the din of war, made the attack with liia 
brazen spear; and Pallas Minerva firmly fastened it in his 
lowest flank, wliere he was girt with his belt. In that very 
part strilting, she wounded him, and tore his beautiful skin, 
and drew out the spear again, Tlien roared brazen Mars, aa 
loud as Dine or ton thousand men roar in war, joining tbo 
strife of battle. And then fear seized the terrified Greeks 
and Trojans, so loud bellowed Mars, insatiate with war. 

And as when from the clouds, a gloomy haze appears, a 
heavy-blowing wind arising fi-om heat ; such did brazen 
Mars appear to Diomcde, son of Tydeus, going amid the 
clouds into the broad heaven. Quickly he reached lofty 
Olympus, the seat of the goda, and sat near Saturnian Jove, 
grieving in his heart, and showed the immortal blood flowing 
down from the wound, and complaining, he spoke winged 
words ; 

" Father Jove, art thou not incensed beholding these 
violent deeds ? Ever, of a truth, are wo deities suffering 
most grievous woes from the machinations of each other, and 
[while] conferring favor upon men. We all are indignant 
with thee;' fijr thou hast begotten a inad, pernicious 

' Or, "tlirough theo wo are all at varianoo," taking aai aa put (or Jul 
rf witL Lcaboaax, acfil a-(!i/i, p. 186; Hesyohius, t. ii. p. 1331, aad 
Uie Sulioli^t. 
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daughter, to whom evil works arc ever a care. For nil tho 
other gods, as many as are in Olympus, obey thee, and unto 
iJice each of us is subject. But her thou restrainest not by 
words, nor by any act, but dost indulge her, since thou thy- 
self didat beget this destructive daughter. Who now has 
urged on Diomede, the overbearing son of Tydeus, to rage 
against the immortal gods, Venus he first wounded, in close 
fight, in the hand at, the wrist ; and, equal to a god, he after- 
ward rushed on myself; but my swift feet withdrew mo ; 
[otherwise] I should certainly for a iong time bavc endured 
woea there amid the dreadful heaps of slain, or living, should 
have been exhausted by the strokes of iho brass." 

Him sternly regarding, cloud-compelling Jove addressed : 
■"Complain not to me, inconstant one, sitting by mo: for 
thou art most hateful to me, of all the gods that possess 
Olympus : for to thee discord is ever grateful, and wars and 
battles : thou hast thy mother Juno's insufferable and un- 
bending disposition, which I myself can scarcely repress with 
words. Wherefore I think thou sufferest these things by 
her instigation. Yet no longer can I endure thy suffering 
pain, for thou art my offspring, and to me thy mother 
brought thee forth. But hadst thou, destructive as thou art, 
been bom of any other of the gods, even long since hadst 
thou been far lower than tlie sons of Uranus." 

Thus ho spoke, and ordered Pseon to heal him : and Pawn 
healed him, spreading [on his wound] pain-assuaging medi- 
cines ; for ho was not by any means mortal. As when fig- 
tree juice,' on being stirred about, curdles the white milk, 
fluid before, and it very rajfldly coagulates, while one is 
miibg it -, thus at that time did ho speedily heal impetuous 
Mars, Ilebe then washed liitn, and put on him beautiful 
garments. Then, exulting in glory, near Saturnian Jove ho 
sat down. 

And now again Argive Juno and the powerful assistant 
Minerva returned to the palace of mighty Jove, after having 
ataid man-slaying Mars from his deeds of slaughter, 

I Used as renoet 
5* 
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BOOK THE SIXTH. 



ARGUMENT. 

The BO^ havioB left tho field, victory now inollnss to tlio sido of tLo 
OreokB, and lleleanB cddqseIs iEcclorto ordcra public fiupplication ta 
Minomi ID llie citmiel. Whila liettor ia goaa to the city lor tbut pur- 
pose, DiomoJc and Glaucos rccogiiiiea tlie fViendsliip wiiioli had form- 
erly ssiBted between their fathers, and cxchnago armor in toksa of 
nniity. Hacnba and tlie Trojan molronB preBent a, robe to Minerva, 
and offer up proyera lor their country. Hector reproves Paris, and 
bringn )ijm Qtii^k to the field, hftviDg firat taken an affecting farewell of 
hia nifa uud child. 

Anb row tliQ drendfiil battle of the Trojans and ihe 
Greelta was abandoned. Often here and thei'o the battle 
raged througli the plain, [the combatants] directing against 
each other their bi'ass-tippcd spears, between the rivers of 
Simois and Xanthus. 

First Telamonimi Ajax, the bulwark of the Greeks, broke 
through the phalanx of the Trojans, and gave light" to his 
companions, smiting the good and mighty hero Acamas, son 
of Eyssorus, who was the bravest among the Thracians. 
Pirst he struck him on the ridg^of the horse-haired helmet ; 
and the brazen spear fixed itself in his forehead, and passed 
on within the bone ; but darkness vailed his eyes. 

But Diomedc, brave in the din of war, slew A.\ylus, the 
son of Teuthros, who dwelt in well-built Arisba, rich in 
wealth, and he was beloved by men, for dwelling in a house 
near the public way, he was wont to afford entertainment to 
all. But none of them [liis guests] coming up before him, 
warded off sAd death ; but [Diomedo] deprived both of life, 



' i. e., the light of hope. CC TTrg. JEu. ii. 291; O laz Dardanite, 
tpea 6 fidissima Teucrfkm." Quintua Cahib. iii. 661. 'Eml ai /loi hpor 
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himself find his attendant Calesius, who then was the char- 
ioteer of bia Bt«eils, and both these entered the earth. 

And Euryalus slew Dresus and Opheltius ; and afterward 
wect against ^Esepua and Pedasus, whom formerly the Naiad 
nymph Abarbaroa brought forth to blamelesa Biicolion, 
Bucolion was the son of illustrious Laomedon, eldest by birth, 
but hun his mother brought forth secretly. While [Buco- 
lion] was a shepherd, he was mingled in love and nuptials 
with her among the sheep; but she becoming pregnant, 
brought forth twin sons. And truly the son of Mecisteus' 
relaxed their strength and their illustrious iimba, and tore 
the nrmor from their shonldcrs. And nest warlike Poly- 

fiCBtes slow Astyahis. Ulysses kiUed Percoaian Pidytea witli 
lis brazen spear ; and Agamemnon, king of men, slew Elatus. 
lie dwel* at lofty Pedasus, on the banks of fair-flowing 
Sfltniois. The hero Lcitus slew Phylacus flying; and Eory- 
pylus killed and spoiled Melanthitia. 

In the next place Menelaus, valiant in the din of war, 
took Adrastus alive ; for his two steeds, flying bewildered 
over the plain, coming in violent contact with a branch of 
tamarisk, and having broken the curved chariot at the ex- 
tremity of the pole, themselves flew toward the city, whither 
others also fled terrified. But he waa rolled from his chaiot 
near tbe wheel, prone in the dust on hia mouth : but near 
him stood Menelaua, the son of Atreus, holding his long. 
shadowed spear. Adrastus then embracing his knees suppli- 
cated him: 

'■Take me alive, O son of Atreus, and receive a worthy 
ransom; in my wealthy father's [house]' lie abundant stores, 
brass and gold, and well-wrought steel ; out of which my 
sire will bestow on theo countless ransom^ifts, if he shall 
hear that I am alive at the ships of the Greeks." 

Thus he spoke ; and persuaded his mind in his breast, and 
already he was ou the point of consigning him to the care of 
hb attendant to conduct him to the ships of the Greeks : 
but Agamemnon running up, met him, and shouting in u 
chiding tone, spoke : 

" O soft one, Menelaus, why art thou thus so much con- 
cerned for these men f lu sooth very kind offices were done 
to thee in thy liimily by the Trojans,' Of whom let none 

' Euryaliu. * Supply olx^ or io/oj. ' TrooicaU^ spokon. 
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escape utter destruction, and our hands ; not even him whom 
the mother ean'ies, being an infant in her womb, let not even 
him escape; hut let all llie inhabitants of IJium perish 
totally, without burial rites and obscure." 

Thus having said, the hero changed his brother^s mind, 
having advised right things : but he, with his hand, 
thrust buck the hero Adrastus from him; and him king 
Agamemnon smote in the belly, and he was cast supine. 
But the son of Atreus planting hia heal upon bis breast, 
drew out the ashen spear. 

Then Nestor exhorted the Greeks, exclainung aloud : "O 
friends, Grecian heroes, servants of Mars, let no one now, 
desirous of spoil, linger behind, that ho may return bringing 
abundance to the ships ; but let lis slay the men, and aller- 
ward at your leisure, shall yo spoil the dead bodies through 
the plain." 

Thus liaving said, he aroused tho might and courage of 
each, And then truly had the Trojans retreated into Ilium, 
under the influence of the Mars-beloved Greeks, conquered 
through their own cowardice, had not Ilelenus, son of Priam, 
by far the best of augura, standing near, spoken these words to 
^neas and to Hector: 

"jEneas and Hector, since upon yoii chiefly of the Trojans 
and Lydiana tho labor devolves, because ye are the bravest 
for every purpose, both to fight and to take counsel, stand 
here, and stay the forces before the gates, running in all 
directions, before that, on the contrary, flying they fall into 
the arms of their wives, and become Ji triumph to the ene- 
mies. But after ye have exhorted all tho phalanxes, we 
remaining here will fight against tho Greeks, though much 
pressed, for necessity urges us. But Hector, do thou go to 
the city, and then speak to thy mother and mine; and let 
her, collecting together the matrons of distinction' into the 
temple of azure-eyed Minerva, on the lofty citadel, [and] 
having opened the dooi-s of tiie sacred house with the key, 
let her place on the knees of fair-haired Minerva the robe 
which seems to her the most beautiful, and tho largest in her 
palace, and which is much the most dear to her. And let 
ner promise to sacrifice to that goddess in her temple 
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yearling heifers, as yet ungoaded, if she will tako compassion 
on the city and on the wives and infant children of the Tro- 
jans : if indeed she will avert from sacred Ilium the son of 
Tydeus, that ferocious ■warrior, the dire contriver of flight : 
whom I declare to be the bravest of the Greeks ; nor liave we 
ever to such a degree dreaded Achilles, chiefcst of men, whom 
they say is from a goddess ; but this man rages excessively, 
nor can any equal him in might." 

Thus he said, but Hector was by no means disobedient to 
his brother : ftnd instantly from his chariot he leaped to the 
ground with his anus, and brandishing his sharp spears, ho 
went in all directions through the army, inciting them to 
fight ; and he stirred up dreadful battle. But they rallied 
round, and stood opposite the Greeks. But the Greeks re- 
treated, and desisted from slaughter ; for they thought that 
some of the immortals, from the starry heaven, had descend- 
ed to aid the Trojans, in such a way did they rally. But 
Hector exhorted tlic Trojans, exclaiming aloud : 

"Courageous Trojans and far-summoned' allies, be men, 
my friends, and recall to mind your daring valor, whilst I go 
to Ilium, and tell to the aged counselors, and to our wives, to 
pray to the gods, and to vow them hecatombs," 

Thus having spoken, crest-tossing Hector departed ; but 
about him the black hide, the border which surrcvnded his 
boBsy shield, kept striking his ankles and his neck. 

But Glaucus, son of Hippolochus, and the son of Tydeus 
met in the midst of both armies, eager to fight. But when 
now they were near, going against each otbei, Diomede, 
brave in the din of war, first addressed him ; 

" Who of mortal men art thou, O moat brave V For never 
yet have I beheld thee in the glorious fight : but now indeed 
thou hast fiir surpassed all in thy confidence, sini^e thou hast 
awiuted my long-shadowed spear. Certainly tliey are sons 
of the hapless who meet my strength. But, it one of the 
immortals, thou art come from heaven, 1 would not fight 
with the celestial gods. For valiant Lycurgas, the son of 
Dryaa, did not live long, who contended with Oie heavenly 
gods ; he who once pursued the nurses of ravrng Bacchus 
through sacred Nyssa ; but they all at once cost their aacred 

' Or r?3,mleiroi', lac-Ikined. Soe Anthot oa y ML 
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implemeuta' on the ground, Bmitten by man-slaying Lycurgus 
with an oi-goad; but Baeehus, too, terrified, sunk under tho 
■wave of tho sea, and Thetis received him aiirightcd in her 
tosom; for dreadful trembling had seized him, on account of 
the threat of the man. With him the peaceful-living gods 
were afterward enraged, and the son of Satiim rendered him 
blind, nor did he live much longer, for he became an object 
of aversion to all the immortal gods. Wherefore I should not 
wish to fight with the blessed gods. But if thou art any ono 
of mortals, who eat the fruit of the earth, come hither, that 
ihou mayest speedily reach the goal of death." 

Him then the renowned son of Hippolochus addressed 
in turn; "Magnanimous sou of Tydcus, why dost thou in- 
quire of my I'aco 1 As is tho race of leaves, even such is 
the race of men.' Some leaves the wind sheds upon the 
ground, but tho fructifying wood produces others, and these 
grow lip in the season of spring. Such is tho generation 
of men ; one produces, another ceases [to do so]. But if 
Ihou wouldst icarn even those things, that thou mayest 
well know my lineage (for many know it), there is a city, 
Ephyra, in a nook of horse-pasturing Argos; there dwdt 
Sisyphus, who was the most cunning of" mortals, Sisyphus, 
son of JEolus; and he begat a son, Glauous. But Glaucus 
begat blameless Bellerophon ; to whom the gods gave beauty 
and agreeable manliness. But against him Prcetus devised 
evils in his soul : who accordingly banished him from the 
state (since he was far tho best of the Greeks ; for Jovo 
had subjected them to his scepter). With him the wife of 
Prcetus, noblo Antea,' passionately longed to be united in 
secret love ; but by uo means could she persuade juat- 
minded, wise-reflecting Bellerophon. She, therefore, telling 
a falsehood, thus addressed king Proetus ; ' Mayest thou be 
dead, O Prcetus ! or do thou slay Bellerophon, who desired 
to be united in love with mo against my will.' Thus she 
said ; but rogo possessed the king at what ho heard. IIo 
wa3 unwilling, indeed, to slay him, for ho scrupled this in 

' Not merely the thyraL Soo Anthem. 

■ On tbifl popular Homerio proverb, see Duport, Gnom. Hoai. p. 31, gq. 

^ She la more Irequontly called SthcaaboeB, or StbeiielitEa, as by Apol-' 
lodor. iL 3, 1 ; Serv. on ^d. v. 118. Fulgentius, iiL pr^, agrees with 
*'omer, giving a ridiculously phlloaophical explanation of the wiiole bIuij. 
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his mind; but ho sent him into Lycia, Jind gave to him 
fatal characters, writing many tilings of deadly purport on 
a sealed tablet; and ordered bim to show it to his falher- 
tn-law, to the end that ho might perish. He therefore went 
into Lycia, under the blamoless escort of the gods ; hut 
when now he bad arrived at Lycia and at the river Xan- 
thus, the l(ing of wide Lycia honored hiia with a willing 
mind. Nino days did lie entertain him hospitably, and sac- 
rificed nine oxen ; but when the tenth rosy-fingered morn 
appeared, then indeed he interrogated him, and desired to 
see the token,' whatever it was, that he brought from his 
son-in-law Proetus. But after he had received the fatal 
token of hia son-in-law, first he commanded him to slay 
the invincible Chimaira; but sho was of divine race, not 
of men, in front a lion, behind a dragon, in the middle a 
gr)at,' breathing fortli the dreadful might of gleaming fire. 
And her indeed he slew, relying on the signs of the gods. 
Nest ho fought with tho illustrious Solymi; and he said 
that he entered on this as the liercest light among men, 
Hirdly, he slew the man-opposing Amazons, But for him 
returning the king wove another wily plot. Selecting the 
bravest men from wide Lycia, he placed an ambuscade ; but 
they never returned home again, for blameless Bellcrophon 
slew them all. But when [lobates] knew that he was the 
offspring of a god, he detained him there, and gave liim 
his daughter:' he also gave him half of all his regal hon- 
or. The Lycians also separated for him an inclosure of 
land, eicelling all others, pleasant, vine-hearing, and arable, 
that he might cultivate it. But this woman brought forth 
three cliildren to warlike Bellerophon, Isandrus, Hippo- 
lochua, and Laodamia, Provident Jove, indeed, had clan- 
destine intercourse with Laodamia, and she brought forth 

' Although Apollodorus, !. c. BRya, Huksv f^iarohlt air^ wpi'^ '[oSii- 
^v Ko/iirriB, and Hygin. Fab. Ivii. " Scripsit tabellas, ot mitUt Bum ad 
lobatBu regem," there Ja no reason to believe tbat letters, property so 
called, were yet invented. Sco Kniglit, Prologg. p. lixiv. Ixnii.i Wood, 
on the original geniua of Homer, p. 249, sqq,; Miiller, Lit. ofGreece, iv. 
6 (Buiwer, Attiena, i. 8, boldly advocatea the eootrary opinion) ; and 
Anthon'a note. Compoie the similar alory of Phiedra and Hippolytua. 

' For tlio (lifforent descriptioaa of the Chimaera, ths mythological 
Btudent may compare Muncker on Hygin. Fab. Ivil p. 104. 

* PhiloaoS, tbo slater of Antea. 
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godlike, brazea-helmed Sarpedon. But when, now even he 
[Bellerophon] was become odious to all the gods, he, on hia 
part, wandered ulonc' through the Aleian plain,' pining in hia 
soul, and shunning'the path of men. But Mare, insatiable of 
■war, slew his son Isuiidrus, fighting against the illustrious 
Solymi. And golden-reined Diana, being enraged, slew Lis 
daughter. But Ilippolochus hegat me, and from him I say 
that I am born ; me he sent to Troy, and gave me very many 
eomioands, always to fight bravely, and to be superior to 
others ; and not to di^jjace the race of my fathers, who were 
by far the bravest in Ephyra, and ample Lycia. I'rom this 
race aod blood do I boast to be." 

Thus he said; and Diomede, valiant in the din of war, re- 
joiced. His spear indeed he fixed in the all-nurturing earth, 
and next addressed the shepherd of the people in courteous 
words: 

" Certainly thou art my father's ancient guest ; for in his 
halls noble CEneus once entertained blameless Bellerophon, 
having detained him for twenty days; and they bestowed 
valuable gifts of hospitality on each other, CEneus on his 
part gave a belt shining with purple; and Bellerophon in 
turn a golden double eup; and this 1 left in myhalbwhen 
I was coming hither. But Tydeus I remember not, for ho 
left me while 1 was yet young, when the people of the 
Greeks perished at Thebes, Wherefore 1 am a gueat-friend 
to thee in the midst of Argos, and thou art the same to 
me in Lyeia, whenever I shall visit their state. But let 
us also in the crowd avoid even each other's spears. For 
there are many Trojans and illustrious allies for me to slay, 
whomsoever the deity shall present, and I shall overtake 

1 This " melancholy madaeaa" of Bellerophon baa been well illuBtrated 
bjDuport, p. 31. Burton, Analomj, p. 359, observes, " Thoy delight in 
floods and waters, desert piaees, to walk alaae in orchards, gatdeoi, 
private walks, back Innoa, avt'rsa Irom company, as Dlogenca in his tub, 
or Tinion Misanthropus ; they ubhor all couipaiiiona at laBt, even their 
nearest acquaintancea and most familiar friends; conHning themaclvea 
thorefore to their private Louses or chambers, they will diet themselves. 
Toed and live alone." Hence melanclioly waa called the " morbus Belle- 
rophonleua." See Bourdelot on lloliodor. p. 25. 

' Properly, "the Flam of Wandering." It lay between the rivers 
Pyramus and Finarus, ia Gillcia. Cf, Dloays. Fcrieg. ST2. KcWi ii Kai 
irct^hi' Td ^A^tov, vi turtl rQra 'AvtipLiizcfv dnuvtvdn' d^uftevo( 
isdiiiaaKC, 
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with my feet. And there are many Greeks in turn for thort 
to slay, ■whomsoever thou canst. But let vs exchange arms 
with each other, that even these may know that we profess to 
be friends by our ancestorg," 

Thus then having spoken, leaping down from their steeda, 
they took each other's hanil, and plighted faith. Then Saturn- 
ian Jove took away prudence from Glaucus, who exchanged 
nrmor with Dioiiicde, the son of Tydeus, [giving] golden 
[arms] for brazen ; the value of a hundred beeves' for the 
value of nine. 

But when Hector arrived at the Scican gates and the beech- 
tree, around him ran the Trojan wives and daujjhtcrs inquir- 
ing for their sons, their brothers, their friends, and husbands. 
But he then ordered all in order to supplicate the gods, for 
evils were impending over many. 

But when now he had arrived at the very beautiful dwell- 
ing of Priam, built with well-polished porticoes; but in it 
were fifty chambers' of polished marble, built near one an- 
other, where lay the sons of Priam with their lawful wives; 
and opposite, on tho other side, within the hall, were the 
twelve roofed chambers of his daughters, of polished marble, 
built near to one another, where the sons-in-law of Priam 
slept with their chaste wives. There his fond mother met 
him, as she was going to Laodice, the most excellent in form 
of her daughters : and she hung upon his hand, and addressed 
him, and spoke; 

" My son, why hast thou come, having left the bold fight 1 
Certainly the abominable sons of the Greeks harass thee 
much, fighting around thy city: thy mind hath urged thee to 
come hither, to uplift thy hands to Jove from the lofty citadel. 
But wait till I bring thee genial wine, that first thou mayest 
make a libation to Jove, and to the other immortal gods, and 
then thou shalt refresh thyself^ if thou wilt drink. For to 
wearied man wine greatly increases strength ; since thou art 
wearied aiding thy kinsmen." 

But her mighty cresl^tossing Hector (hen answered; 
" Bring me not genial wine, venerable mother, lest thou 
enervate me, and I forget my might and valor. But I 

' See Gelllus, ii. 23. It muat be remembered that ia tho aacicat limwk 
wbea there was no money, cattle Tornied Uie standard of barter, 
" CE Virg. Ma. ii. 503 ; Eur. Hea 431. 
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dread to pour out dark-red wine to Jovo with unwaahed 
hands : nor is it by any nieaTis lawful for me, defiled with 
blood and gore, to offer vows to the cloud-compelling son of 
Saturn. But go thou to the templo of Minerva the pillager, 
with victims, having nssembied the matrons of distinction. 
And the rohe which is the most beautiful and the largest ia 
tho palace, and by far the most esteemed by thyself, that 
place on the knees of the fair-haired goddess, and vow that 
thou wilt sftcrifica to her, in her temple, twelve heifers, year- 
lings, ungoaded, if she will take compassion on. tho city, and 
the wives and infant children of tho Trojans ; if she will avert 
from sacred Ilium the son of Tydciis, that fierce warrior, tho 
valiant author of terror. Do thou, on thy part, go to the 
templo of the ])illager Minerva ; but I will go after Paris, 
that I may call him, if he is willing to hear me speaking. 
Would that the earth might there open for him, for him hath 
Olympian Jove reared as a great bane to the Trojans, to 
magnanimous Priam, and to his sons. Could 1 but behold 
him descending to Hades, I might say that niy soul had for- 
gotten its joyless woe," 

Thus he spoke : but she, going to her palace, gave orders 
to her maids: and they assembled through the city tho 
matrons of distinction. But she descended into her fragrant 
chamber, where were her variously-embroidered robes, the 
works of Sidonian females, which godlike Alexander himself 
had brought from Sidon, sailing over the broad ocean, in that 
voyage in wliich he carried off Helen, sprung from a noble 
sire. Hecuba, taking one of these which was most beauteous 
with various hues, and largest, brought it as a gift to Mi- 
nerva; and it glittered like a star, and lay the undermost of 
all. But she hastened to act out, and many vonerabio matrons 
hurried along with her. , 

But when they arrived at the temple of Minerva, in tiie 
lofty citadel, fair-cheeUed Tiieano, the daughter of Ciaseus, 
Viiih of horse-breaking Antenor, opened to them the gates; 
for the Trojans had made her priestess of Minerva. ITicy all, 
with a loud wailing, upraised their hands to Minerva. But 
fair-cheeked ITieunw having received the garment, placed it 
on the knees of fair-haired Minerva, and making vows, thaa 
prayed to the daughter of mighty Jove ; 

" Venerable Minerva, guardian of the city, diviae one 
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godJessea, Itrcalt now the apenr of DiumeJe, and grant thut 
he may fall jirostrate before ihe Screaii gates, that we may 
forthwith sacrifice to thee in thy temple twelve jearling un- 
tamed heifers, if thou wilt pity the city, and the wives of Ihe 
Ti'ojaiis, and their infant children," 

So she spoke in prayer, but Pallas Minerva refused. 
Thu9 they, ou their part, offered vows to the daughter of 
mighty Jove. 

But Hector had gone to the beautiful halls of Alexander, 
which he himself had built with the aid of men, who then 
were the, most skillful artificers in fruitful Troy ; who made 
for him a chamber, a, dwelling-room, and hall, in the lofty 
citadel, near the palaces of Priam and Hector. There Jove- 
beloved Hector entered, and in his liand he held a spear of 
eleven cubits ; the brazen point of the spear shone in front, 
and a golden ring encircled it. But liim he found in hia 
chamber preparing hU very beauteous armor, Uia shield and 
corselet, and fitting his curved bow. Argive Helen sat 
among her female servants, and assigned their tasks to her 
maids of renowned work. But Hector, seeing, reproached 
Itim with foul words : 

"In&tuate; not befittingly hast tbou conceived this rage 
in thy mind ; the people are perishing, fighting around the 
city and the lolYy wall : and on thy account the battle and 
war are blazing around the city. Truly thou wouldat thy- 
self reprove another, if ever thou sawest any person remiss 
in the liateful battle. But arise, lest perchance Uie city should 
quickly blaze with hostile fire," 

But hira godlike Alexander then addressed ; " Hector, 
since thou hast with reason reproved me, and not without 
reason, therefore will I tell thee; but do thou attend and 
hear mc. I was sitting in my chamber, neither so much 
from anger cor indignation against the Trojans, but [bewmse] 
I wished to give way to grief. But now my wife, advising 
me with soothing words, hath urged me to the battle, and to 
ijiyself also it seems to be better : for victory alternates to 
men. But come now, wait, let me put on my martial arms ; 
or go on, and 1 will follow, and I think that 1 shall overtake 
thee." 

Thus he said, but crest-tossing Hector did not answer liim. 
But Helen addressed him [Hector] with soothing words : 
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"Brother-in-law of me, shameless authoress of miaohieC 
devising, fearful wretcb, would that, on the day when first 
my brother brought me forth, a destructive tempest of wind 
had seized and borne mc to a mountain, or into the waves of 
the much-resounding ocean, where the billow would have 
swept mo nway before these doings had occurred. But sinco 
the gods have thug decreed these evils, I ought at least to 
have been the wife of a braver man, who understood both 
the indignation and the many reproaches of men. But this 
man's sentiments Hre neither constant now, nor will they be 
hereafter; wherefore I think lie will reap the fruits [of them]. 
But come now, etiter, and sit on this seat, brother-in-law, 
since toils have greatly encompassed thy muid, on account of 
shameless me, and of the guilt of Alexander ; oa whom Jovo 
hath imposed an unhappy lot, that, even in time to come, wo 
should be a subject of song to future men." 

But licr mighty crest-tossing Hector then answered : " Do 
not bid me sit, Ilelen, though courteous, for thou wilt not 
persuade me. Tor now is my mind urged on, that I may 
aid the Trojans, who have great regret for tne absent. But 
do thou arouse him [Paris], and let him hasten, that ho may 
overtake me being within the city. For 1 will go home, that 
I may see my domestics, my beloved wife, and my iufimt son. 
For I know not whether I shall ever again return to them, 
or whether the gods will noiv subdue me under the hands of 
the Greeks." 

Thus having said, cresHossiiig Hector departed ; and im- 
mediately he then arrived at his well-situated palace, nor did 
he find white-armed Andromache in the halls ; but she stood 
lamenting and weeplug on the tower, with her son and hep 
well-robed maid. But Hector, when he found not his blame- 
less wife within, went and stood at the threshold, and said to 
the female servants : 

"I pray you, maids, t«ll me truly whither went whito- 
armed Andromache from the palace? Has she gone any 
where [to the dwellings] of her husband's sisters, or [to those] 
of any of her well-robed brolher-in-iaws' wives, or to the 
temple of Minerva, where the other fair-haired Trojan mat- 
rons are appeasing the dreadful goddess ? " 

Him then the active housewiie in turn addressed ; " Hoo- 
ter, since thou biddest mo to tell the truth, she has not gona 
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to any of her husband'a sialerg, nor to any of her well-robed 
l)rother-in-law3' wives, nor to the temple of Minervn, where 
the other fair-haired Trojan matrons are appeasing the dread- 
ful goddess. But she went to the lofty tower of Ilium, when 
she huard tliat the Trojans were worn out, and tjiat the 
valor of the Greeks was great. She is now on her way, 
hastening to the wall, like unto one frenzied, and the nurse, 
along with her, bears the child," 

Thua spoke the housewife, but Hector hastened away from 
the palaee, back the same way tlu'ough the well-built streets. 
When he had arrived at the Scs;au galea, after passing 
through the great city (for by this way he was about, to pass 
out into the plain), there met liim his richly -dowered spouse 
running, Andromaehe, daughter of magnanimous Eetion : 
Eetion, who dwelt in woody Hypoplacus, in Ilypoplacian 
Thebes, reigning over Cilician men. His daughter then was 
possessed by brazen-helmed Ilector. She then met hitn; 
and with her came a maid, carrying in her bosom the tender 
child, an infant quite, the otdy son of Iloctor, like unto a 
beauteous star. Him Hector had named Scamandriug, hut 
others Astyana-x ; for Hector alone protected Ilium, He 
indeed, gazing ta silence upon his son, smiled. But Andro- 
mache stood near to him, weeping, and she hung upou his 
liond, and addressed him, and spoke : 

"Strange man! this thy valor will destroy thoo; nor 
dost thou pity thy infant child and unhappy me, who very 
soon will be berelt gf thee, for presently the Greeks will slay 
thee, all attacking thee at once. For me much better it were 
to sink into the earth, when bereft of thee ; for there will no 
longer ho any other comfort for me when thou shaft draw on 
thy destruction ; hut sorrows only. Nor have I fiilhor or vene- 
rable mother. For diviae Achilles slew my father, and laid 
waste the well-inhabited city of the Cylieians, lofty-gated 
Thebes, He slew Eetion, hut spoiled him not, he scrupled 
to his mind [to do] that ; but he burned him together with 
his well-wrought arms, and heaped a tomb over him, and 
around [him] the mountain nymphs, daughtera of asgis- 
bearing Jove, planted elms. Moreover, the seven brothers 
bendes, whom I had at home, all these indeed departed to 
Hades in one day. For divine, swift-footed Achilles slew 
them all, amid their crooked hoofed osen and theic awii^'i 
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sheep. And my mother, who ruled in woody Hypoplacua, 
after that lie Lad led her hither with other treasures, he sent 
liack at liberty, having received countless ransom -gifts. But 
her the sliaft-rejo icing Diana slew in my father's hall. But, 
O Hector, to me thcu art Ijoth lather and venerable mother 
and brother; thoii art nl.io my blooming consort. But come 
now, pity mo, and abide here in the tower, nor make thy 
child an orphan and thy wife a widow. And place a com- 
pany at the wild fi^-treo where the city is chiefly easy of 
ascent, and the wall can bo scaled. For going to this very 
quarter, the bravest [of the Greeks] have thrice assaulted, iho 
two Ajaces, and most renowned lUomeneus, and the sons of 
Atreus, and the brave son of Tydeus. Certainly some per- 
son well skilled ia prophecy mentioned it to them, or their 
own mind impels and orders tliem." 

But bcr then in turn the mighty crest^tossing Hector ad- 
dressed : "Assuredly to me also arc all these things a subject 
of ansiety, dear wile, but I am exceedingly ashamed of the 
Trojans and the loiig-rolied Trojan dames, if I, like a dastard, 
[keeping] aloof, should avoid the battle ; nor does my mind 
inoline me thus, for I have learned to bo always brave, and to 
fight in the foremost among the Trojans, seeking to gain lioth 
my father's great glory and mine own. For wdl I know this 
in my mind and soul ; a day will arrive when sacred Ilium 
shall perish, and Priam, and the people of Priam skilled in tho 
ashen spear. But to me the grief that is to come will not to 
50 groat on necount of the Trojans, neither for Hecuba her- 
self, nor for king Prioin, nor for my brothers, who, many and 
excellent, are destined to f^U in tlie dust beneath hostile men, 
as for thee, when some one of the briuten-m ailed Greeks shall 
lead thoo away weeping, having deprived thee of the day of 
fl-eedom. And, perchance, being in Argos, thou mayest weave 
the web at the command of some other dame, and bear water 
, from the fountain of Messeis, or Hyperia, very unwillingly; 
and hard necessity will oppress thee ; while some one, here- 
after beholding thee pouring Ibrth tears, will say, 'This was 
tlie wife of Hector, who was tlie bravest in battle of tho 
horse-breaking Trojans, when they fought round Ilium.' Thus 
will some one hereafter say ; but fresh anguish will be thine, 
from the want of sueb a husband, to avert the day of servitude. 
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But may thcheopc'd earth cover mo ilead,teforc I hear of this 
lamenlation and abduction," 

Thus having said, illustrious Hector stretched out [his 
nrms] for his son ; but the child, Bcrc.iraing, shrunk back to 
the bosom o( the well-zoned nurse, affrighted at the aspect 
of his dear eire, fearing the brass and the horse-haired crest, 
seeing it nodding dreadfully from the top of llie helmet; 
gently liis loving father smiled, ami hia revered mother. In- 
stantly illustrious Hector took ihe Jielmet from hia head, and 
laid it all-glittering ou ihe ground ; and having kissed his 
beloved child, and fondled him in his hands, thus spoke, pray- 
ing to Jove and to the other gods : 

"Jove, and ye other gods, grant that this my son also may 
become, even as I am, distinguished among the Trojans, so 
powerlul in. might, and bravely to rule over Ilium. And may 
some one hereafter say [concerning him], returning from tho 
fight, ' He indeed is much braver than his sire,' And let him 
bear away the bloody spoils, having slain tho foe, and let hia 
mother rejoice in her soul," 

Thus having said, he placed the boy in the lianda of his 
beloved spoilse; but she smiling tearfully received him in 
her fi'agrant bosom. Her husband regarding her, pitied her, 
and southed Lcr with his hand, and addressed her, and said: 

" Beloved, be not at all too sad in thine heart on my 
account. For no man shall send mo prematurely to the 
shades. But I think there is no one of men who has escaped 
fate, neither the coward nor the bravo man, after he has 
once been horn. But do thou, going home, take caro of thy 
own works, thy web and distalf, and command thy maids to 
perform their task ; but war shall be a caro to all the men 
who are born in liium, and particularly to me." 

Thus having spoken, illustrious Hector took up the horse- 
haired beltnet, and his beloved wife departed home, looking 
back from time to time, and shedding copious tears. Then 
immediately she reached the very commodious palace of 
man-slaying Hector, and within she Ibund many maids, and 
in all of them she excited gricf^ Tliey, indeed, bewailed in 
his own palace Hector still alive, for they thought that he 
would never return back again from battle, escaping tbo 
might and the hands of the Greeks. 

Nor did Paris delay in his lofty halls ; but he, a&fet \u& 
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had put on. his famous arms, variegated with brass, lh»sii 
hastened through the city, relying on his swift: feet. And 
as' when a stabled courser, fed with barley at the stall, 
having broken his eord, runs prancing over the plain, elato 
with joy, being accustomed to bathe in some fair-flowing 
river. He bears aloft his head, and his mane is tossed about 
on his shoulders : but he, relying on his beauty,' his knees 
easily bear him to the accustomed pastures' of the mares. 
Thus Paris, the son of Priam, shining in arms like the sun, 
exulting descended down from the citadel of Pcrgamiis, 
but his swift feet bore him, and iinmediately after he found 
his noble brotlior Hector, when be was now about to depart 
from the placfl where he was conversing with his spouse. 

Him godiilie Alexander first addressed t " Honored broth- 
er, assuredly now I am altogether detaining thee, although 
hastening, nor have I como in due time as thou didst order." 

Him then crest-tossing Hector answering addressed : 
" Strange man ! not any man indeed, who is just, could dis- 
praise thy deeds of war, for thou art brave. But willingly 
art thon remiss, and dost not wish [to fight] ; and my heart 
is saddened in my breast, when I hear dishonorable things 
of thee from the Irojans, who have much toil on thy account. 
But let us away, these things we shall arrange hereafter, if 
ever Jove shall grant ns to place a, free goblet in our halls 
to the heavenly everlasting gods, when wo shall have re- 
pulsed the well-greaved Greeks from Troy," 

' C£ Ennius apud Maorob. iv. 3: 

" Et tunc fliuut equUB, qui do prtEsepibus actus, 
Viuola sueia maprnois animeis nbnimpit, et inda 
Fert seso oampi per aunila, [letaqiie prata, 
Colao pectore, siepejuljnm quaasnl aimul altam: 
Spiiitua es aaiiait calida epumaa agit albas." 

' Observe the anacoluthon. 

' An instance of bendiadys. 
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BOOK THE SEVENTH. 



AEGDMENT. 



HoctoT clittUenptos llio Tirsvest of tho Groeka to Biuglo *fimT»i(, unci tiinn of 
tho ohicfd haviitg coat loTe, Ajni id appointed to m^et bim- Uuving 
prolructod tlie contest till nignl, tlio combalaiilfl exohmiiiB giltM, and 
BepnrBle. A truce is then mudo for the purpose of boijing the dead, 
Bod the Greeks Ibrtity their camp. 

Tnra liavinj; saici, illuatrioiia Hector rushed forth from the 
gales, and with him went his brother Alexander, for both 
were eager in soul to wage war and to fight. As when the 
deity has given a prosperous wind to e.vpectirg mariners, 
after they have become weary, agitating tho deep with well- 
polished oars, and their limbs are relased with toil ; ihua 
thea did those two appear to tlie expecting Trojans. Then 
Ihcy slew, the one,' indeed, Monesthius, son of king; Arei- 
thoiis, who dwelt in Arne, whom the club-bearer Arcithoiis 
and large-eyed Philomedusa brought forth; but Hector 
smote Ejoneua with liia sliarp spear upon the neck, under his 
well-wrought brazen helmet,' and relaxed his limbs. And 
Glaucus, son of Hippolochus, leader of the Lycian heroes, in 
fierce engagement smote Iphinous, son of Dcxias, upon tho 
shoulder with his spear, as he vaulted on hia swift mares. 
• 

' 1. «., Paris. Tho conatniction is nn inatfince of the TX'/fin ^aff SXnv 
nal fipo^- See Jell; Gk, Gr. § 478, and aiy note on -Esch, Prom, p. 8. 

1 ApollOTiius, Lex. p, 734, aeema lo regard tlio arrifm'-n ss a <lialincl 
kind of helmet, or cap. So, also, tho Scbol. and Ileajch. t, ii. p. 1B6, 
and p. ISfiS. Othera understand the rim of tho helinel. Paschftl. do 
Coronis, i. 2 : " Eain galea: piirtoin qnnn llcsycliius dipit imbcre i'i"X'i(. 
id quod ia galea eminentl^inium est. Kt vero apud riuurohiim dititin. 
(tuitur Tii i/wi-ur galea otu t;)c ampivis, ah ejus parte cjuoi eat in. \^\>i>i 
EUmmitate." 

6 
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But he fell from his mares oa the ground, and his limbs vere 
relaxed. 

But when the azure-eyed goddess Minerva saw them do- 
Btrojing the Greeks, in fierce engagement, she descended 
Btraightway, rushing down from the topa of Olympus to 
sacr^ Uium. Then Apollo hastened to meet her, havipg 
perceived her from Pergamus, for he wished victory to the 
Trojans. And they met each other at the beech-tree. Her 
first king Apoilo, the son of Jove, addressed : 

" Why again dost thou, O daughter of mighty Jove, come 
ardently from Olympus, and why has thy mighty soul im- 
pelled thee^ It is that thou mightest give to the Greeks 
the doubtful vietory of battle, for thou dost not pity tho 
Trojans perishing. But if thou obeyest me in aught, which 
indeed would be much better, let ua now make the war and 
conflict to cease this day, afterward shall they fight until 
they fmd an end of Ilium ; since it is pleasing to the mind 
of you goddesses to overthrow lliia city." ' 

But him in turn tho azure-eyed godJess Minerva tbua ad- 
dressed : " Be it so, Far-darlcr ; for I myaelti meditating tho 
same things, came down from Olympus to tho Trojaus and 
the Greeks. But come, how dost thou intend to make the 
battle of men to cease 1" 

Her then in turn king Apollo, the son of Jove, addressed : 
"Let us arouse the valiant spirit of horse-breaking Hector, 
if perchance he will challenge some one of the Greeks to 
fight against him singly opposed in grievous comiiat. And 
the well-greaved Greeks enraged will urge on some »ngle 
man to fight with noble Hector." 

Thus he spoke, nor did the azure-eyed goddess disobey. 
But Helcnus, the dear son of Priam, perceived in his mind 
tho counsel, which seemed good to the gods deliberating. 
He therefore went and slood near Hector, and thus accosted 
Lim : • 

" Hector, son of Priam, equal to Jove in wisdom, wilt thou 
obey me in Bugbt? for 1 am thy brother. Cause all the rest 
of the Trojans and the Greeks to sit down, but do thou thy- 

' On the partiBSii deities for nnd againat Troy, cf. Dionja. 817, 
'JXiov, ^v hroXtfJoe Iloaetdiiuif Kut 'AttoAAuv, 

Soo Grote'a Hiat, of Greece, vul. L p. 08. 
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aeff challenge ■whoever is the bravest of the Greeks to fight 
against thee in grievous combat. For it is not yet thy fate 
to die, and draw on fate ; for to this elTect have 1 heard the 
voiee of the immortal gods." 

I'hiis he spoke. But Hector in turn rejoiced exceedingly, 
having hoard his advice, and accordingly advancing into the 
roidst, grasping his spear in the middle, he restrained the 
phalanxes of the Trojans ; and they all sat down. Agamem- 
non also raused the well-greaved Greeks to sit down; and 
Minerva also and silver-bowed Apollo, sat like unto vulture 
birds, on a lofty beeeh-tree of theirsire, the legis-b earing Jove, 
delighted with the heroes ; of these the ranks sat thick, hor- 
ribly bristling with ehields, and helmets, and spears. And as 
the ripple of the west wind, just risen, is poured over the 
ocean, and the sea begins to darken under it, such sat the 
ranks of the Greeks and the TVojana in the plain : but Hcctflr 
thus spoke in the midst of both armies : 

" Hear me, ye Trojans, and ye wcll-greaved Greeks, wliilo 
1 speak what the mind in my breast commands me. Saturn- 
ian Jovo, indeed, sitting alotl, has not ratified the leagues, 
but devising evils against both sides, ordains them, tilJ cither 
ye take well-turretcd Troy, or yourselves fall at your sea- 
traversing ships. Among you, indeed, there are the bravest 
of all the Greeks, of whom whomsoever Jiia mind orders to 
fight with me, let him come hither from among ail, to be a 
champion against noble Hector. This then do I jiroposc, 
but let Jove be our witness; if, on the one hand, he shall 
slay me with his long-pointed spear, ii.iving stripped oif my 
armor, let him bear it to the hollow ships, but send my body 
lionio, that the Trojans and the wives of the Trojans may 
make me, deceased, a partaker of the funeral pyre. But it; 
on tlie other hand, I shall slay him, and Apollo t^hall give 
me glory, having stripped off his armor, I will bear it to 
sacred lltum, and 1 will bang it up on the temple of far- 
darting Apollo : but his body I will send back to the well- 
benched ships, that the long-haired Greeks may perform his 
ejisequies, and pile up for him a tomb on the wide Helles- 
pont, And hereafter will some one of future men say, as he 
sails over the sea In his many-benched ship : ' This, indeed, 
is the tomb of a hero long aiuce deceased, whom once, bear- 
ing himself doughlily, illustrious Hector slew.' Thua tc^c- 
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after will some one say; but thia my glory shall never 
perish.'' 

Thus he said, but all became mute in silence. Ashamed 
inJeed they were to refuse, and yet they dreaded to accept 
[the challenge]. At length, however, Menelaus stood up, 
and spoke among them, rebuking them with reproaches, and 
he groaned greatly in spirit : 

'"Alas ! ye boasters ! Greek dames ! no longer Grewau 
men ! certainly will these things bo a disgrace, most griev- 
ously grievous, if none of the Greeks will now go against 
Hector, But may yo all become water and earth, sitting 
there each of you, faint-hearted ; utterly inglorious : i>iit I 
myself will bo armed against him. But the issues of victory 
are rested in the immortal gods." 

Thus having spoken, ho put on his beautiful arms. Then, 
indeed, O Menelaus, would the end of life have befallen thee 
at the hands of Hector, since he w.ia much the better man, 
had not the princes of the Greeks, starling up suddenly, 
restrained thee, anil flic son of Atreus himself, wide-ruling 
Agamemnon, seized ihee by the right hand, and addressed 
thee, and spoke : 

" Tliou art mad, O Monelaus ! offspring of Jovo, nor hast 
Ihou any need of such madness: restrain thyself, although 
grieved, nor wish for the sake of contention to fight with a 
braver man than thyself, Hector, the son of Pi'iam, whoni 
others also dread. Nay, even Achilles, who is much bruvor 
than thou, dreads to meet him' in the glorious fight. But 
now, going to the troop of thy companions, sit down. Against 
liim the Greeks will set up some other champion. Although 
hu be intrepid and insatiable of battle, I think that he will 
gladly bend his knee,' if he shall escape from the hostile 
battle and the grievous fight." 

Thus speaking, iho hero dissuaded his brother's mind, 
advising him lightly; and he obeyed. His joyful attend- 
ants then sti'ippeil the armor from his shoulders. Then 
Nestor arose amid the Greeks, and said : 

' LeBbonax, aipl Bxif- P- 182, renda rnijruv yc — uvrifoXSoiiJ. whicih 
Yolckenncr, and with reason, Ihiaks a more recherche aad genuine read- 
ing than rniiTi,!. Loabonax eoDiparea ilia Attic phraae uptaKci fie for 
pni. Cr Aristopb. Ran. 103, wilh tlie Scholiast. 

" i. c, sit down through faligue, "do iia qui longo labors seu cors^ 
Tasai quiescuiit el virca racipiuat." — Heyae. 
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" O gods, surely great grief comes upon the Grecian lanij. 
Certainly the aged knight Peleus, the oxcellent counselor 
and adviser of the Myrmidons, will greatly lament, who form- 
erly interrogated mo, greatly rejoiced in his palace, inquiring 
the race and offspring of aU the Greeks. If he now heard of 
them all crouching down under Hector, often indeed would i 
he uplift his hands to the iramortalg, [praying] that his soul, 
(separated] from Lis limbs, might depart into the house of Pluto. 
Por would, O father Jove, and Minerva, and Apollo, I were 
yoimg, as when the assembled Pylians and the spear-skilled | 
Arcadians fought by the rapid Celadon, at the walls of Pkea, 
about the streams of Jardan. With them Ereuthalion, god- 
like hero, stood in tho van, hearing on his shoulders the 
arinor of king Areithous, of noble Areithous, whom men 
and beauteous-girt women Killed by surname Corynetcs, since 
he fought not with tho bow, nor with a long spear, but used to | 
break ihe plialanxes with an iron club. Him Lycurgus slew 
by stratagem, not by stit?ngtli, in a narrow defile, where his 
iron club did not ward oft' destruction from him ; for Lycur- 

I gu8, anticipating, pierced him right through the waist with 
his spear, and ho was dasheil to the ground on his back ; and 
he spoiled him of tho armor which brazen Mors had given 
him, and lie indeed afterward bore them himself in ihe 
battle of Mara. But when Lycurgus had grown old in his 

I palaces, he gave them to his beloved attendant Ereuthalion, 

'' to be borne: and ho, having his armor, challenged all the 
bravest: but those trembled and feared very ranch : nor did 
any one dare [to withstand liiml. But ray bold mind, by its 
confidence, urged me on to fight tiim : now I was the youngest 
of them all ; and 1 fought with him, and Minerva gave me 

I glory. And I slew this most mighty and valiant hero, for 
vast he lay stretched out on this side and on that. Would 
that [now] I were thus young, and my strength entire — go 
quickly should crest-tossing Hector meet with a contest. 
But those of you who are the bravest of all the Greeks, not 
even you promptly desire to go against Hector." 

iThus did the old man upbraid them ; nnd nine heroes in 
all arose. Much the first arose Agamemnon, the king of 
men ; eftSt him arose brave Diomede, son of Tydeus, and 
after them the Ajaces, clad in impetuous valor: after them 
Idomeneus, and Meriones, the armor-bearer of IdomtU'Wi^, 
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squal to mnn-skughtering Mara. After them Eurypylue, tlio 
gallant son of Evtcniort. And there [also arose] Thoaa, son 
of Andrsemon. and divine Ulysses. All these wislied to fight 
with nohle Hector. But these again tho Gereniaii kniglit 
Nestop addressed : 

" Decide now, exclusively by lot, who shall obtain [the 
iccepting of the challenge] ; for he indeed wiU aid the well- 
greavcd Greeks ; and he will itlso delight his own soul, if he 
shall escape safe &om the hostile war and the grievous 
fight." 

Thug he spoke, and they marked each hia own lot, and 
they cast them into the helmet of Agamemnon, the son of 
Atreus. The people supplicated, and raised their hands to 
the gods, and thus would one of them say, looking toward 
the wide heaven : 

" O father Jove, grant that Aja\ obtain the lot, or the son 
of Tydeus, or the king himself of rich Mycenie." 

Thus thoy spake, and the Gercniau knight Nestor shook 
[the lots], and the lot of Ajax, which indeed they wifhod for, 
leaped forth from tho helmet. Then a herald touring it 
around through the multitude, beginning at the right, 
showed it to all the chiefs of the Greeks. But they, not 
recognizing it, disclaimed it severally. But, when at last the 
herald, carrying it round through tho multitude, came to 
him, illustrious Ajax, who had inscribed and cast it into the 
helmet, ho [Ajax] stretched forth bis hand, and the herald 
standing near, placed it in it. Having inspected it, ho knew 
his own mark, and rejoiced in hia soul. He cast it on tho 
ground at his feet, and said : 

" O friends, surely tho lot is mine, and I myself rejoice in 
my soul, since I think that I shall conquer noblo Hector. 
But come, while I put on my warlike arras, do ye meantime 
pray to Jove, the Satumian king, silently within yourselves, 
that the Trojans may not hear; or even openly, since we 
fear no one at all. For no one willingly shall, by force, 
overcome me against my will, nor through my inexperience; 
since J hope I have not been so ignorantly' bom and bred 
at Salamis." 

Thus he spoke : but they prayed to Jove, the Satumian 

' i. c, ignorant of arma. 
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king ; nnd thus would one of them say, looking toward the 
wide heaven : 

" O father Jove, ruling from Ida, most glorious, most 
tnightj", grant to Ajax to bear away victory, and illusti'ioua 
glory. But if thou lovcat Hector also, aod eareat Cjr him, 
grant equal might and glory to Iwlb." 

Thus they spake, and Ajax was arming himself in splendid 
brass. But when he had put on all his armor around lil^ 
body, then he rushed forward : as moves mighty Mars, who 
goes to war amid men, whom the son of Saturn has engaged 
to fight with the airength of soul-gnawing strife, such mighty 
Ajax advanced, tlie bulwark of the Greeks, smiling with 
grim countenance ; but he advanced, taking long strides with 
his feet beneath, brandishing hia long-shadowed spear. The 
Greeks on their part, rejoiced much on beholding him, but 
dire dismay seized the Trojans, each one as to his limbs, and 
the Hotil panted in the breast of Hector himself. But now 
he could not in any wise retract through fear, nor retire back 
into the crowd of the people, since ha had challenged to tbo 
fight. But Ajax drew near, bearing a shield, like a tower, 
brazen, covered ivilh seven ox-hides, which lor him the artist 
Tyehius laboring had wrought, dwelling at his home in 
Ilyla, by far the most excellent of leatlier-cuttors, who for 
liim had made a movable shield, of seven bides of very fat 
bulls, and drawn over it an eighth [layer] of brass. Carrying 
this before his breast, Tclaraonian Ajax stood very near 
Jlector, and menacing addressed him : 

" O Hector, now thou, alone with me alone, shalt plainly 
know, what kind of chiefs are present with the Greeks, even 
besides Acliillcs, the breaker of" ranks, the lion-hearted. But 
he, indeed, abides at his hlgh-besked sea-traveraing ships, en- 
raged against Agamemnon, the shepherd of the people. Yet 
wo arc such, even many of us, who can go against thee ; but 
begin the battle and the strife." 

Him then in turn the mighty cresttoasing Hector ad- 
dressed : " Thou Jove-sprung Ajax, son of Telamon, ruler of 
forces, tamper not with me as with a weak boy, or a woman, 
who knows not warlike deeds. But I well know both battles 
and man-slaughterings, I know how to shiit my dry shield 
to the right and to the left; wherefore to me it belongs to 
fight unwearied, I am also skilled to rush to the battle oC 
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swift steeda, 1 know too, how, ia hostile array, to move 
skillfully in honor of glowing Mara, Bat I do not desire to 
wound thee, being such, watching stealthily, but openly, if 
haply I may strike thee." 

Jle spoke, and bi'andishing hurled forth his long-ahndowed 
Bpear, and smote the mighty seveii-hided shield of Ajax on 
the outside brass, which was the eighth [layer] thereon. And 
the unwearied brass cutting through, penetrated si.Y folds, 
and was stuck fast in the seventh hide. Next, Jove-sprung 
Ajax in tura sent forth his very long spear, and struck the 
all-equal shield of Priam's son. Through tiie shining shield 
passed the impetuous spear, and was fastened in his very in- 
geniously, wrought corselet, and from the opposite side the 
spear cut hia tuaio near the fhmk. But he inclined himself 
aud avoided black death. Then they both, having drawn out 
their long speara with their hands, joined battle, like unto 
raw-devouring lions, or wild boars, whoso strength is not 
feeble. Then indeed the son of Priam struck the midst of 
his [Ajax's] shield with his spear ; it broke not through tho 
brass, but the point of it was bent. But Ajax, bounding 
forward, pierced hts shield : and tho spear went riglit through, 
and repelled Iiini as he rushed on ; it glanced over bis neck, 
cutting it, and blaclt gore gushed forth. But not even thus 
did crest-tossing Hector cease from the batllo : but retiring 
back, he sei2ed in his hand, a black, rough, huge stone, lying 
iu the plain. With it he struck tho mighty seven-hided 
shield of Ajax, in the midst of tho boss, and the brass rang 
around, Ajax next taking up a much larger stone, \vhirling, 
discharged it, and applied immense strength. And he broke 
through tho shield, haying struck with a rock like unto a 
millstone, and he wounded him in the knee ; and he was 
stretched supine, having come into violent contact with his 
shield ; but Apollo quickly raised him. And now in close 
combat hand to hand, they would have wounded each other 
with their swords, had not, the heralds, the messengers of 
gods and men, arrived, one of the Trojans, the other of the 
brazen-mailed Greeks, Talthybius and Idffius, both prudent 
men. And between both armies they held their scepters, 
but tho herald Idceus, skilled in prudent counsels, said : 

" No longer, my dear sons, war or fight, for cloud-cok 
lecting Jove loves you both; ye both ore warriors, and 
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I this we all know. Night ia now approaching, and it la good 

I to obey night." ' 

(But him Tclamanian Ajas answering addressed : Idieus, 
order Hector to speak these words, for he challenged all the 
"bravest [of our side] to battle. Ltt him begin, and I will 
entirely obey, if indeed ho docs so." 

But hitn crest-tossing Hector addressed in turn; "Ajax, 
since some god has given thee sizo, and might, and prudence, 
and tfiou art the most excellent of the Greeks at the spear, 
let us now cease from battle and contest for this day ; here- 
after will we fight again, till the Deity shall separate us, and 
" give the victory to either. Now night is approaching, and 
it is good to obey night, that thou maycst gladden all the 
Greeks at the ships, and chiefly those friends and companions 
which are thine ; but I will gladden the Trojans and the 
train-bearing Trojan matrons, through the great city of king 
Priam, the dames who, praying for mc, are entering the 
deities' temple,' But come, let us both mutually give very 
gtorioua gifra, that some one of the Greeka and Trojans may 
say thns: 'They certainly fought in a soul-gnawing strife, 
but then again being reconciled, thoy parted in friendship.' " 

Thus then having spoken, ho gave him a silver-studded 
sword, presenting it with the sheath and the well-wrought 
belt. But Ajax gave [to him] a belt, splendid with purple. 
Then they twain being separated, the one went to the people 
of the Greeks, and the other to the crowd of the Trojans : 
and they rejoiced when they saw him coming alive and safe, 
having escaped the strength and the invincible hands of 
Ajax ; and led him to the city, not having hod any hopes 
that he was safe. But the well-greaved Greeks, on the other 
hand, led away Ajnx, rejoicing in victory, to divine Agamem- 
non. When now they were in the tents of the sou of Atreus, 
then Agamemnon, king of men, sacrificed for them an os, a 
male, five years old, to the most powerful son of Saturn This 

' C£ ^n. iL 8 :— 

" ot jam noi humida ecelo 

P[%i?ipitat, aundeutquo cadontia sidera somnos." 

» 'kyuii is deflaed by ApoUoniuB, p, 26, 6 ruirof tl; ov mjtidyiniTaL 

Heayeliiua, p. 19, makes it equivoleDt to udpoin/ia. and also calls It tho 

place whcro combatonta £glit. Porphyry, Qui^at. Ham. p. cviL ed. 

Barnes, tdii rnof i;tw dciov TBirmi oira, fl iJeiuv adpoinua Trt/iiexoi'Tti. 

So, also, tbe Scholiast. 
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they flayed, and dressed it; made divisions of the whole of it. 
and skillfully divided theso into smaller portions, and fined 
them on spits, and roasted them very cleverly, and drew olf 
aJi. But when they had erased from labor, and had pre- 
pared the banquet, they feasted, nor did their soul in any- 
wise lack a due proportion of the feast. The valiant son of 
Atreus, far-ruling Agamemnon, honored Ajax with an en- 
tire chine' But when they had dismissed the desire of drink 
and of food, for them the aged man Nestor first of all began 
to frame adviee, whose council before also hod appeared the 
best, who, wisely counseling, harangued them, and said : 

"Son of Atreus, and ve other chiefs of all the Greeks, 
many of the loag-huired Achieans have perished, whose black 
blood fierce Mars has now slied near &ir-flowing Scamandor, 
and their soula have descended to the shades ! Therefore it 
behooves you to cause the battle of the Greeks to cease with 
the dawn, and let us, collected together, carry the bodies 
hither on chariots, with oxen and mules, and burn them at a 
little distance from the ships, that each may carry homo the 
bones [of the deceased] to their children, when we return 
again to our father-land. And let us, going out, heap up in 
the plain one common tomb for all, round the pyre, and be- 
side it let us speedily erect lofty towers, as a bulwark of our 
ships and. of ourselves ; and in it let us make a well-fitted 
gate, that through it there may be a passage for the cliariots. 
But outside let us sink, near at hand, a deep trench, which, 
being circular, may serve as a defense to both steeds and 
men, lest at any time the war of the haughty Trojans should 
press sorely." 

Thus ho spoke, and all the princes approved of his counsel. 
But of the Trojans also was a panic-struck and turbulent 
council held in the lofty citadel of Ilium, at the gates of 
Priam ; and to them wise Antenor thus began to harangue : 

" Hear me, ye Trojans and Dardauians and allies, that I 
may tell you what the soul in my breast commands me. 
Cojne then, let us restore Arglve Helen, and her treasures 
with her to the sons of Atreus to lead away ; for now wo 
are fighting after having violated the iaithful leagues. 




' The Bome lisiior ia paid to ^uoaa in Tirg. ^a. viii. lai. 
Xeuoph. Bap. Lac xv. i. 
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Wherefore ! think that nothing better wiU be brought to 
pass by unless we act thus." 

He, having thus said, sat down ; but to them arose divine 
Alexander, the husband of fair-haired Helen, who answering 
him spoke winged words : 

" O Autenor, thou no longer speakest these things grateful 
to me. Thou knowest how to devise another counsel better 
than this; but if, in truth, thou speakest this seriously, the 
goda themselves have cow deprived theo of thy senses. But 
I nil! declare my opinion amid tlie horse-subduing Trojans ;' 
I openly declare I will not give np my wife : but the treas- 
ures, whatever I have brought home from Argos, all these 
I am willing to give, and even to add others fi'om my own 
home." 

Tiius having spoken, he sat down ; but to them arose 
Priam, son of Dardanus, a counselor equal to the gods; who 
thus wisely harangued them, and said : 

" Hear me, ye Trojans, and Dardanians, and allies, that I 
may tell you what the soul in my breast commands. Now 
take repast through the army, as heretofore, and be attentive 
to the watch, and let each be mindful of guard. But in the 
morning let Idieus proceed to the hollow ships, to announce 
to the sons of Atreus, Agamemnon and Menelaus, the reso- 
lution of Alexander, on whose account the contention has 
arisen ; and let him add this prudent request also, whether 
they wish to desist from horrid-sounding war, until we burn 
the dead; afterward will we fight again till fate separate us, 

" give the victory to one or other of us." 

Thus he said : but they heard him very attentively, and 

leyed. Then they took their repast throughout the city, 
by companiea. In the morning Idffius went to the hollow 
ehips. He found the Greeks, the servants of Mars, in council 
at the stern of Agamemnon's ship; and the clear-voiced 
herald, standing in the midst of them, spoke thus : 

" Ye sons of Atreua, and ye other chiefs of all the Greeks, 
Priam and the other illustrious Trojans command mc to tell 
you, if it be agreeable and pleasing to you, the determiuation 
uf Alesander, on whose account this contention has arisen. 

' Dative for genitivo, by the Schema ColopiiOQium. See LeabQQa,v 
, 181, ed. Valck. 
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Whatever treasures Alexander brouglit in the hollow ships 
to Troy (would that ho first had perished), uU these is he 
willing to give up, and even to add others from liia own 
Lome: but he says that he will not restore the wedded 
spouse of glorious Menelaua ; certainly the Trojans, at least, 
advise him. They also order me to make this proposal, to 
■wit, whether wo are willing to desist from dreadful-sounding 
war, until we shall burn the dead : afterward wo shall fight 
again, till fate separate us, and give the victory to one of us." 

Thus he said, but they all became mute in silonce. At 
length Diomede, brave in the din of war, spoke thus among 
them : 

" Let none now receive the treasures of Alexander, nor 
Helen : for it is plain, even [to him] who is a mere infant, 
that the issues of destruction inpend over the Trojaca,'' 

Thus he said, and all the sons of the Greeks shouted, 
adrairing the words of horso-breaking Diomede ; and then 
Agamemnon, king of men, thus addressed Ideeus; 

" Idfeus, thou thyself hearest, indeed, the sentiments of tho 
Greeks, how they answer thee ; and such also pleases me. 
But concerning the dead, I grudge not that [you] should 
burn them ; for there is no grudge toward the dead bodies, 
when they are dead, hastily to perform their obsequies with 
fire ; ' but let loud-resounding Jove, the husband of Juno, be 
witness of the treaties," 

Thus having said, he raised his scepter to all tho gods. 
But Idaeus returned to sacred Ilium. And the Trojans and 
Dardanians all sat assembled in council, expecting when 
Idteus might return, Ho came, and declared his message, 
standing in the midst of them. But they prepared them- 
selves very speedily for both purposes, some to carry away 
the bodies, and others t-o gather wood. Tho Greeks also on 
the other side hastened from their well-benehed ships, some 
to carry away the bodies, and others to collect wood. 

Then, indeed, the sun freshly struck the fields [with its 
rays], ascending heaven from the calmly-flowing, deep-moving 
ocean. But they met one another. *rhen was it difficult to 
distinguish each man [among the slain] ; but washing oflT 
with water the bloody gore, and pouring over them warm 
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tears, they placed them upon the chariots ; nor did migjitj' 
Priam sufier ihem to give way to grief. In silence, there- 
fore, they heaped the hodies ou the pile, grieving aC heart. 
But when they had. burned them iu the lire, they returned 
to sacred Uium. Iu like raanncr also, on the other side, the 
weli-greaved Greeks heaped the bodies on the pile, grieving 
in their hearts ; and having burned them with fae, they 
returned to the hollow ships. And when it was not yet 
morning, but still twilight, then a chosen band of Greeks 
arose about the pile ; and going out from the plain, they 
made around it one common tomb, and near it they built a 
wall and lofty towers, a bulwark of their ships and of them- 
selves. In them they made well-fitt«d gates, that through 
them there might be a passage for the chariots. "Without 
they dag a deep ditcli, near it, broad and large, and in it 
tixed palisades. Tlius the long-haired Greeks on their part 
labored. 

But the gods on the contrary sitting beside the thundering 
Jove, were admiring the mighty work of the brazen-mailed 
Greeks; but to them Neptune, the earth-shaker, thus began 
to speak : 

" O fiither Jove, is there any mortal on the boundless earth, 
who will any more disclose his mind and counsel to the im- 
mortals 7 Dost thou not perceive how the long-haired Greeks 
have built a wall before their shipping, and have drawn a 
dit«h all round, nor have they given splendid hecatombs to 
the gods 1 The fame of this [work] will certainly be wherever 
light, is diiFused : but they will forget that [wall] which I and 
Phcebus Apollo, toiling, built round the city for the hero 
Laomedon."' 

Him, greatly enraged, the cloud- compelling Jove addressed : 
"Ha! thou far-ruling earth-shaker, what hast thou said? 
Another of the gods, who is much weaker than thou in 
hands and in might might have dreaded this idea; but thy 
glory shall assuredly extend as tiir as light is diffused. How- 
bcit, when the crest-waving Greeks shall have departed with 
their ships into their dear fatherland, do thou, overthrowing 

' Grol«, Hiat, p. ^3. woll observes that ttie "subsequent animoaity of 
Keptune against Troy was greatly detenuiaeit by the BeoCimont of the 
injuslica of Laomedon." On tlio diBcrepauey between tLla ^aa»wt^ asA. , 
XXL 442, see Uiiller, Dor. vol i. p. 219. 
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this wall, sink it all ia the deep, and again cover tho great 
shore with sand. Thus may this mighty rampart of the 
Greeks be wholly effaced." 

Thus were they conversing on such matters among them- 
selves. But llie sun had set, and the work of the Greeks was 
finished. They slaughtered oxen through the tents, acd look 
their repast. Many ships (which Euneus, son of Jason, whom 
Hypsipyle bore to Jason, shepherd of the people, sent,) ar- 
rived from Lemnos, bringing wine. The son of Jason gave 
of wine a thousand measures, to be brought separately, as a 

fift to the sons of Atreus, Agamemnon and Menelaus. 
'hence the long-haired Greeks bought' wine, some for brass, 
some for shining iron, others for hides, some for the oxen 
themselves, and some for slaves ; and they prepared an abued- 
ant feast. Through the whole night indeed, the long-haired 
Greeks feasted ; and tho Trojans too, and their allies, through 
the city. And all night thundering fearfijlly, provident 
Jove was devising evils tor both parties ; but pale fear seized 
them. And they poured wino from their cups on the earth, 
nor did any one dare to drink before he had made a libation 
to the supreme sun of Saturn. They then lay down, and en- 
joyed the boon of sleep. 

' TheopliiluS JctuS. ill, tit. tt-i It g T. Kni Tniiro Itrn rd iv ru jzXj^dci 
aoOait tai tovto rd fMof icpiiaeu^ dpxoioTarav elvat^ Ho tboQ alleges 

these lia«s of Honor as the earliest knowa instance of txuter. 
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AKGUMENT- 

Jovs osBembleB tho goda. and fbrbida tlicm ki interfere between tlie Greeks 
and TroJHnfl, He then repnira to Ida, where, liftving conauit^d the r^colea 
of deetiny, he Jireeta hia lightning agninst the Greeks. Ncator, in the 
ohnriot of Diomadu, goes aaainst Heotor, whtse ohttrioteer is bIhIu bv 
Uiomede. Jove agslu iDl«rji(iBC9 bin thnndara, mid the Greeks seek 
refn/iB within tiio rompurt. Cpon a fevnrOibEfl omen nccompflnjmg the 

iirnjer of Agiurjenmoii, DiomuJe otid the real set out, luidTnucor per- 
orme trteat cxplDlf-*, but in dieiibled by Heetor. Jano and Minerva lire 
praveuled interfering by Jiiye, and Hector takes moasurea to iiiBare tho 
Bafetj or Troy duriajj the night. 

Now did saffron-mantled morn diffuse herself over all tho 
earth, and thunder-rejoicing Jove made an assembly of tho 
gods on the highest peak of inany.topped Olympus. And he 
himself harangued them, and all the other deities hearkened 
[to hia command] :' 

" Hear me, all ye gods and nil ye goddesses, that I may 
tell you what the soul in my breast prompts me. Let no 
femnJe deity, therefore, nor any male, attempt to infringe 
[this my injunction ; hut do ye oH at, once assent, that I may 
Very speedily bring these matters to their issue. Whomso- 
ever of the gods I shall discover, having gone apart from [the 
rest], wishing to aid either the Trojans or the Greeks, dis- 
gracefully smittai shall he return to Olympus : or seizing, I 
■will hurl him into gloomy Tartarus, very far hence, 'whero 
there is a very deep gulf beneath the earth, and iron portaJa, 
and a brazen threshold, as far below Hades as heaven b from 
earth;* then shall he know by how much I am the most 
powerful of all the goda. But come, ye gods, and try mo, 
that ye may all know. Having suspended a golden chain 
from heaven, do all ye gods and goddesses suspend yourselves 
therefrom; yet would ye not draw down from heaven to 



' (. c, dii obsequtii sunt, ut 
* Seo the Eotea of Xen-ton o 



convooati coavenirenL — ! 
Farad. Lost, \,T 
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earth your supreme counselor Jove, not even if ye lalor ever 
so much T but whenever I, desiring, should wish to pull it, I 
could draw it up togelher, earth, and ocean, and all: then, 
indeed, would I bind the chain around iho top of Olympus, 
and all these should hang aloft. By so much do I surpass 
both gods and men."' 

Thus he said. But they all became mute in silence, won- 
dering at his speech ; for he spoke very menacingly. But at 
length the azure-eyed goddess Minerva thus spoke in ths 
midst : 

" sire of oars ! son of Saturn ! most supreme of kings ! 
well do we all know tJiat thy strength ia irresistible ; yet do 
we truly mourn for tlie warlike Greeks ! who are now perish- 
ing, fulfilling their evil fate. But nevertheless, wo will re- 
frain from war, since thus thou commandest. Yet will wo 
^u^est counsel to the Greeks, which will avail them, that 
they may not all perish because thou art wrathful." 

But her the cloud-impelling Jove smiling addressed : " Bo 
of good cheer, Tritonia, my dear daughter — 1 speak uot with 
a serious intent ; but I am willing to be lenient toward 
thoc." 

Thus having said, under his chariot he yoked his brazen- 
footed, swift-flying steeds, adorned with golden manes. He 
himself put on gold about his person, and took his golden 
iveil-made whip, and ascended the chariot ; and lashed them 
on to proceed, and they, not unwilling, flew midway between 
the earth and stairy heaven. Ho came to spring-fed Ida, the 
mother of wild beaSts, to Gargarus, where he had a consecrat- 
ed inclosure, and a fragrant altar. There the father of gods 
and men stopped his steeds, having loosed them from the 
chariot, and poured a thick haze around. But he sat upon 
the summits, exulting in glory, looking upon the city of the 
Trojans and the ships of the Greeks. 

Meanwhile the long-haired Greeks were taking their repast 
ia a hurried manner through the tents, and otter that they 

' Eeremng to thiaoddresBofJoTe, Coleridge romarlta: " AJlhough. tiio 
Bupremacy of Jove comes far short of ths true conception of almighty- 
power, Ibo characteriatic point which seem, to be iairly established is, 
that ho is tho activo aud ruling power of the popular mjthologj', tho 
supreme and despotic chief of nu arietocracy of weaker divinities, accus- 
tomed to consult with them and liable to their opposition and even 
violence, yet, upon the whole, Bubstaotially aristocratic, and indopendenC 
e/'aaj' recognized permanent superior." — Classic Poets, p. 159. 
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put on their armor. But the Trojans, on the other side, were 
arming themselves through the city, fewer in nun^ber; yet 
even thus, they were eager to fight in battle, compelled by 
necessity, in defense of their children and their wives. And 
the gates were opened wide, and the forces rushed out, both 
chariot-warriors and foot, and much tumult arose. But when 
these collecting together came into one place, they oliished 
together shields and spears, and the might of brazen-mailod 
men ; but the bossy shields approached one another, and 
much tumult arose. There at the same time were both 
lamentation and boasting of men destroying and destroyed, 
and tlio earth flowed witli blood. As long as the forenoon 
lasted, and the sacred day was in progress, bo long did the 
weapons touch both, and the people fell. But wken the sun 
liod ascended the middle heaven, then at length did Father 
Jove raise the golden sealcs, and placed in them two destinies 
of long-reposmg death, [the destiniea] both of the horse-breat 
ing Trojans and of tlio brazen-mailod Greeks, and holding 
them in the middle, he poised them ; but the iatol day of the 
Grcelis inclined low. The destinies of the Greeks, indeed, 
rested on the bounteous eartii, but those of the Trojans on 
the contrary were elevated to the wido heaven. 

But he himself mightily thundered from Ida, and sent his 
burning lightning against the army of tlie Greeks : they 
having seen it, were amazed, and pale fear seized them all. 
Then neither Idomcncus, nor Agamemnon, nor the two Ajaces, 
the servants of Alars, dared to remain, Gercnian Nestor 
alone, tlie guardian of the Greeks, remained, not willingly, but 
one of his horses was disabled, which noble Alexander, hus- 
band of fair-haired Helen, had pierced with an arrow in tho 
top of the forehead, where tho forelocks of horses grow out 
of the head, and is most fatal,' In torture be reared, for the 
arrow had entered the brain ; and ha disordered tho [other] 
horses, writhing round the brazen barb. While the oid man 
hastening, was cutting away the side reins of the horse with 
his Bword, then were the swift steeds of Hector coming 
through the crowd, bearing the bold charioteer Hector, And 
then the old man would certainly have lost his life, if Dio- 
mede, brave in tho din of battle, had not quickly observed it; 
and he shouted, dreadfully exhorting Ulysses, [thus] : 

1 Or " opportune," viz. for inrticting a fatal wound. — Keunftii, 
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" Jove-l5orn son of Laertea,mucli-contrivingUl_ysseg, whither 
dost thou fly, turning thj- back in the throng, like a coward? 
[Beware], lost some man with a spear transpierce thee io the 
back, flying. Bnt stay, that wo may repel the fierce hero 
from the aged man." 

Thus he spoke : bnt much-enduring, noble Ulysses heard 
him not, but passed by to the hollow ships of the Greeks, 
But the Boa of Tydens, though being alone, was mixed with 
the van, and stood before the steeds of the aged son Of 
Nelciia, and addressing him, spoke winged words : 

" O old man, certainly t!ie youthfiil warriors greatly op- 
press thee ; but thy slrength is relasod, and tiresome old age 
attends thee ; thy servaiit is exhausted, find thy steeds are 
Blow. But come, ascend my chariot, that thou raayest see 
what kind are the steeds of Tros, skilled to fly and to pursue 
very rapidly, here and there, through the plain ; whieh lately 
I took from jfiieas, authors of flight. Let the attendants take 
care of those steeds [of thine], but let us direct these against 
the horse-breaking Trojans, that even Hector may know 
whether my spear also rages madly in my hands," 

Thus he said : but the Gerenian knight Nestor disobeyed 
hini not. Accordingly, at onoo their attendants, brave Sthc- 
nelus and valorous Euryniedon, took care of Nestor's steeds : 
and the two chiefs ascended t!ie chariot of Dioiwede. Nestor 
took the shining reins in his hands, and lashed the steeds, and 
soon they came near Hector, At him rushing impetuously 
forward, the son of Tydeus lanched a spear ; but the weapon 
missed him, and struck his attendant charioteer in the 
breast, near the pap, who was holding the reins of the steeds, 
Eniopeus, the son of magnanimous Thebrous: but he fell 
from the chariot, and the swift steeds started back, and there 
Ilia soul and his strength were dissolved. But eneessive 
grief overshadowed Hector in his mind, on account of [the 
loss of] his charioteer. There, though grieving for his com- 
panion, he let him lie, and sought a bold charioteer: nor did 
his steeds long want a guide ; for soon bo found courageous 
Archcptolcmus, the son of Iphitus, whom then he made to 
mount the swift-footed steeds, and gave the reins into his 
liands. 

Then, indeed, had slaughter arisen, and dreadful deeds had 
been done, and [the Trojans] had been pent up in Ilium like 
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iambs, had not the futher of both men and gods quickly per- 
ceived it, Therefiire, dreaiiiully tiiandering he sent forth 
his glowing thunderbolt, and cast it into the earlh before the 
steeds of Diomede : but tliere arose a terrible flame of burn- 
ing sulphur, and the two frightened steeds crouched trembling 
beneath the chariot. Moreover, the beautiful reins fell from 
the hand of Nestor, and ho feared in his sou], and addressed 
Diomede : 

"Son of Tydeus, come now, turn thy soiid-hoofed steeds to 
flight. Doat thou not perneive that victory from Jove does 
not attend thee ] For now, this very day, of a truth, Saturn- 
ion Jove awards him glory ; afterward ^ain will he give it 
to us, if he shall be willing. By no means can a man impede 
the will of Jove, not oven a very mighty one ; since he is by 
iar the most powerful." 

But him Diomede, brave in the din of war, then answered: 
"Old man, certainly thou hast said all this rightly: but this 
grievous sorrow invades my heart and my soul : for Hector 
at some time will say, liarangiiing among the Trojans, 'The 
son of Tydeus, routed by me, fled to his ships.' Thus at some 
time wUl ho boast : but then, may the earth yawn wide 
for me." 

But him the Gerenian knight Nestor then answered: 
"Alas! warlike son of Tydeua, what hast thou said J Even 
though Hector call thee coward and unwarlike, yet the Tro- 
jans and D.irdanians, and the wives of the stout-hearted 
shield-bearing Trojans, whose vigorous husbands thou hast 
prostrated in the dust, will not believe him." 

Thu9 having said, ho turned the solid-hoofed steeds to 
flight, back into the crowd. But the Trojans and Hector, 
with a mighty shout, poured destructive missiles upon thein. 
And then after him loud roared mighty crest-tossing Hector; 

"Son of Tydeus, the swift-horsed Greeks honored thee, 
indeed, above [others] with a, seat, with meat, and full cups ; 
but now will tlicy dishonor thee; for thou hast become 
like a woman. Away ! timorous girl ! since tiiou silalt never 
climb our towers, 1 giving way, nor bear away our women in 
thy ships ; first shall 1 give thee thy doom." 

Thus ho said ; but the son of Tydeus debated whether to 
turn his steeds, and to fight against him. Thrice, indeed, he 
thought in mind and soul, but thrico, on the other !iand,\.>Ae. 
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proyident Jove thundered from the Idccaii mountaina, giving 
a signal to tlie Trojana, the alternating success of battle. 
BAit ilector exhorted the Trojans, vociferating aloud : 

"Ye Trojans and Lycians, and close-fighting Dardanians, 
h<^ men, my friends, and be mindful of impetuous might ! [ 
know the sou of Saturn hath willingly accorded me victory 
and great renown, but to the Greeks destruction. Fools, 
■who indeed built those weak, worthless walls, which shall 
not cheek my strength; but our steeds will easily overleap 
the dug treneli. But when, iudced, I come to their hollow 
ships, then let there be some memory of burning fire, that 1 
may eonsuTna their fleet with the flame, and slay the Argives 
themselves at the ships, bewildered by the smoke." 

Thus having spoken, he cheered on his steeds, and said : 
"Xanthus, and thou Podargus, and jEthon, and noble Lam- 
pus, now repay to mo the attention, with which, in great 
abundance, Andromache, the daughter of magnanimous 
Eetion, gave to you the sweet barley, mixing wine also [for 
you] to drink, whenever your mind ordered it, even before 
me, who boast to be her vigorous husband. But follow and 
hasten, that wo may take the shield of Nestor, the fame of 
which has now reached the heaven, that it ia entirely golden, 
the handles and itself; but, from the shoulders of horse- 
breaking Diomede, the well-made corselet, which the artist 
Vuleau wrought. If we can fake these, I expect that the 
Greeks this very night will ascend their swift ships." 

Thus ho said boasting; but venerable Juno was indignant, 
and shook herself on her throne, and made great Olympus 
tremble ; and openly aceostcd the mighty deity, Neptune : 

" Alas ! fur-ruling Earth-shaker, dost thou not in thy soul 
pity the perishing Greeks ? But they bring thee many and 
grateful gifts to Helice and jEgre. Do thou, therefore, will 
to them the victory. For if we were willing, as many of us 
as are assistants to the Greeks, to repulse the Trojans and 
restrain far-sounding Jove, then might he grieve silting alono 
there on Ida," 

But Iier king Neptune, greatly excited, thus addressed : 
"Juno, petulant' in speech, what hast thou saidi 1 would 

' Compare tho plimso xadujrTcaSai iitcFaaiv. — Od. ji. 240. Suidfls: 
'ATroiTTj/c- ujrroijmc i'" T^J Xiyttv. ApoUoB. Lei. p. 188; 'Airrwr t, j 
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Dot wist), indeed, that we, the other gods, should tight with 
SatumiftQ Jove, sioco he is by far most powerful. " 

Thus indeed were they holding auch converae with each 
other. But whatever apace before the ships the trench 
belonging to the tower inclosed, was filled with horses and 
shielded men crowded together.' But Hector, the son of 
Priam, equal to swift Mars, hod crowded them thus, when 
Jupiter awarded him glory. And now would he have burned 
the equal ships with blazing fire, had not venerable Junu 
put it into tlio soul of Agamenmon, himself actively engaged, 
briskly to urge on the Greeks, He therefore hastened to go 
along the t«nts and ships of the Greeks, holding in his stout 
hand his great purple robe. But in the huge black ship of 
Ulysses he stood, which was in the midst, that ho might 
shout audibly to either side, as well to the tent of Tclamoniaii 
Ajas, as to that of Achilles, for they had drawn up their 
equal ships at the extremities of the line, relying on their 
valor and the strength of their hands. Then he shouted 
distinctly, calling upon the Greeks : 

"Shamol ye Greeks, ibul subjects of disgrace! gallant in 
form [alone] ! Where are those boastings gone, wSien we 
professed ourselves tho bravest ; those wWch, once in Lcm- 
nos, vain braggants ! ye did utter, caticg much flesh of 
horned oxen, and drinking goblets crowned with wine," that 
each would in battle be equivalcDt to a hundred and even 
two hundred cf the Trojans^ But now, indeed, we are not 
equal to Hector alone, who shortly will burn our ships with 
flaming fire, O father Jove, hast thou indeed ever yet 
afllicted with such destruction any one of mighty kings, and 
so deprived liim of high renown ? And yet 1 say lliat I 
never passed by thy fair altar in my many-benched ship, 
coming hero with ill luck.' But on all I btimed the fat of 
oxen and the thighs, desiring to sack welbwalled Troy. But, 
O Jove, accomplish for mo this vow, at least permit us to 

' Observe tliat tuu bclonga to imtuu anil civd/iuv, and that Baau Ik 
iijiji' UTO -ripyov rdfpo^ lrpy[,meaas that "iho apace between the ram- 
part and the sea was incloBed," 'Atd does not govom nipyov, but ia 
compouaded with iepyc, 

' Cr BuiCm. Lexil. 232, sqq, wlio hoB, bowever, been long Hince aa- 
ticipated by PaschaL du Coron. L 4, 

1 Schol. ■E^ui', l-i ijiSopd irDjjay£i'ii/iE7'D[. Sao Alberti on Hcsycii. 
e. v. t. i. p. 1446. So, also, Apullua. p, ZSi: 'Kirl fduji^ irofiniuficvui,. 
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escape and got aw^y ; nor suffer fie Graeka to be thus subdued 
by the Trojaus." 

TLu3 ho said : and the Sire' pitied him weeping, nnd 
granted to him that the army should he eafe, and not perish. 
And forthwith he sent an c-agle, the most perfect' of birds, 
holding a fawn in his talons, the offspring of a swift deer : 
and near the very beauteous altar of Jove he cast down the 
fawn, ■where the Greeka were sacrificing to Paaomphasan' 
Jove. 

When, therefore, they saw that the bird had come from 
Jove, they rushed the more against the Trojans, and wcro 
mindful of battle. Then none of the Greeks, numerous as 
they were, could have boasted that he had driven his own 
swift steeds before Diomede, and lu-ged tliem beyond the 
dilch, and fought against [the enemy] ; for far the first he 
slew a helmcted Trojan hero, Agelaua, son of Phradmon. 
He, indeed, was turning hia horses tor flight; but as lie was 
turning, Diomede fixed his apcar in his back, between hia 
shoulders, and drove it through his breast. He fell from hia 
chariot, and his arms rattled upon him. After him the sons 
of AtreuB, Agamemnon and JVIcnelaus ; after them the 
Ajaccs, clad in impetuous valor; after them, Idomeneus 
and Merionea, the armor-bearer of Idomeneus, equal to 
man-slaughtering Mars ; and after tliem Eurypylus, the illus- 
trious SOLI of Evienion, Teucer came the ninth, stretching 
his beat' bow, and stood under the shield of Telamooiun 
Ajax. ITien, Ajax, indeed, kept movmg the shield aside, 
and tiie hero looking around, when shooting, he had hit any 
one in the crowd, the one* falling there, lott Ids life. But 
he' retiring like a child to his mother, sheltered himself 
beneath Ajax, nnd he covered him with his splendid shield. 
Then what Trojan first did blameless Teiicer slay ? Orsi- 
loehns ftfst, and Ormenus, and Ophelestea, and iJcetor, and 

' See mynota on .^sch. Prom. p. 3, u. 3. 

'it, with refercHce to augury. Hesycli. p. 1360, explains it by 
imTr>iCfn-iiiuTini,ii (aeo Alliorti). The eagla is aaid to liavo foretoW 
Jove's own sovereignty, uud hence to have been placed among the con- 
Btellatioiia. C£ Hygin. i'oet. Aalr. ii, i<i; Eraloathon. CutBSt. 30; Serv. 
uu jEn, ix. 6G4. 

' So called, as being tlie author of all auguiy. 

' i- 1; prepared Tor actiou. 

* ). «., the wounded man. • Touoer^fl 
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Chromius, and godlike Lycophonles, and Amopaon, son of 
Polyremon, und Melanippus — all, one after the other, he 
stretched upon the bounteous earth. But Agamemnoo, kinj; 
of men, rejoiced at seeing him destroying the phalanxes of 
the Trojans with his stout bow. And advancing near him 
he stood, and thus addressed him : 

" Teucer, beloved one, son of Telanaon, ruler of forces, 
shoot thus, if perchance thou mayest become a light' to the 
Greeks, and to thy father Tclamoa, ivho brought thee up 
carefully, being a little one, and treated thee with care in bis 
palace, though being a spurious son. Ilim, though far away, 
do thou esalt with glory. But I will declare to thee, as it 
shall be brought to pass, if tegis-bearing Jove and Minerva 
Bhall grant me to sack the well-built city of Ilium, next to 
myself 1 will place an honorable reward in thy hands, either 
a tripod, or two steeds with their chai'iot, or some Ciir one, 
who may ascend the same couch with thee." 

But him blameless Teucer answering, addressed : " Most 
glorious son of Atreus, why dost thou uige on me hastening; 
nor, as far aa I have any strength, do I loiter : but from the 
time we have driven the Trojans toward Ilium, since that 
period have I slain men, intercepting them with my shafts. 
Already have I disthargeJ eight loug-bcarded arrows, and 
thej have all been lise J in the bodies of warlike 3'ouths ; 
but I can not strike this raging dog." 

He said ; and another arrow from the string he shot right 
against Hector, for his mind was eager to strike him ; aud 
him indeed he missed ; but in the breast he struck blameless 
Gorgythion with an arrow, the bi'avo son of Priam. Hlin 
hU fair mother Castianira, like unto a goddess in person, 
brought forth, being wedded from jiileyma. And as a 
poppy, which in the garden is weighed down with fruit and 
vernal showers, droops its head to one side, so did bis head 
incline aside, depressed by the helmet. But Teneer dis- 
charged another arrow from the string against Hector, for 
his mind longed to strike him. Yet even then he missed, 
for Apollo warded off the shaft : hut he struck in the breast, 
near the pap, Archeptolemus, the hold charioteer of Hector, 
rushing to battle ; and he fell from his chariot, and his swifl 

1 Sae ou vi. G. 
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steeds sprang back. There his soul and strength were dis- 
solved. But sad grief darkened the mind of Hector, on 
account of his tharioteer. Then indeed he left him, although 
grieved for his companion, and ordered his brother Cebrionea, 
lieing near, to take the reins of the steeds ; but he was Dot 
disobedient, having heard him. Then [Hector] himself 
leaped from his aU-shining chariot to the ground, roaring 
dreadfully : and be seized a large stone iq his Land, and went 
straight against Tcuc-er, for his mind encouraged him to 
strike him. He on his part took out a bitter arrow from hia 
quiver, and applied it to the string : but him, on the other 
hand, near the shoulder, where the collar-bone separates the 
neck and breast, and it is a particularly fatal spot, there, aa 
he was drawing back [the bow], the active warrior Hector' 
with a rugged stone struck him earnestly rushing against 
him. He broke his bowstring, and his hand was numbed 
at the wi'ist-joint. Palling on his knees he stood, and the 
bow dropped from his hands. But Ajax did not neglect his 
fallen brother; for running up, he protected him, and 
stretched hia shield before him. Afterward his two dear 
companions, Mecistheus, son of Echius, and noble Alastor, 
coming up, carried hiin, groaning heavily, to the hollow 
ships. 

But again did Olympian Jove rouse the strength of the 
Trojans ; and they drove back the Greeks straight to the 
deep foss. But Hector went in the van, looking grim 
through ferocity ; as when some dog, relying oa his swift 
feet, seizes from the rear a wild boar or lion on the hauncli 
aad buttocks, and marks him as he turns ; so Hector hung 
on the rear of the iong-h.iired Greeks, always slaying the 
hindmost: and they fled. But when thoy flying had passed 
through the stakes and the foss, and many were subdued 
beneath the hands of the Trojans, ihcy, on the one hand, 
remaining at the ships were restrained, and having exhorted 
one another, and raised their hands to all the gods, they 

frayed each with a loud voice. But, on the other hand, 
lector, having the eyes of a Goi^on, or of man-slaughtering 
Mars, drove round hia beauteous- maned steeds in all di- 
rections. 

But them [the Greeks] white-armed goddess Juno having 
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beheld, pitied tbem, and thus straightway to Minerva ad- 
dressed winged words : 

"Alas ! daughter of isgis-hearing Jove, Bhall we no longer 
be anxious about (he perishing Greeks, although in extrem- 
ity ; — who row, indeed, fiilfilling evil fete, are perishing 
by tlie violence of one man? for Hector, the son of Priam, 
rages, no longer to be endured, and already has he done 
many evils." 

But her the azure-eyed goddess Minerva in turn addressed: 
" And beyond doubt this warrior would have lost bis vigor 
and his lile, destroyed by the hands of the Greeks in his 
fatherland, were it not that this my sire rages with no 
sound mind ; cruel, ever unjust, a counteractor of my efforts. 
Nor does he remember aught of my services, that I have 
very often preserved his son, when oppressed by the labors 
of Eurystheua, He truly wept to heaven ; but me Jove sent . 
down from heaven to aid him. But had I known this in 
my prudent' mind, when he sent me to [the dwelling] of the 
jailor Pluto to drag from Erebus the dog of hateful Pluto, 
he had not escaped the profound stream of the Stygian wave. 
But now, indeed, ho hates mo, and prefers the wish of 
Thetis, who kissed his knees, and took his beard in her 
hand, besceehing him to honor city-destroying Achilles, 
The time will be when he will again call me his dear 
Minerva. But do thou now harness for us thy solid-hoofed 
steeds, while I, having entered the palace of legis-bearing 
Jove, equip myself wllJi arms for war, that I may see wheth- 
er crest-tossing Hector, the son of Priam, will rejoice at 
us, as I appear in the walks' of war. Certainly also some 
one of Iho Trojaiis will satiate the dogs and birds with his 
fat nnd fiesh, having fallen at the ships of the Greeks." 

Tlius she said ; nor did the white-armed goddess Juno 
disobey her. Juno, on her part, venerable goddess, daughter 
of mighty Saturn, running in haste, caparisoned the golden- 
bridled steeds. But Miner^-a, the daughter of iegis-bearing 
Jove, let fall upon the pavement of her father her beau- 

' Tha Scholiast, and Apollon. L^i. p. 058, interpret TrevnaAi/Joiri, 
rrmpal^ noJ invnal^. Perhaps "aliarp deviaing" wnuld bo ILo hesl 
tniaslation. 

" Literally, " bridges," i. t., tlia opon spaces botweon the differeat 
ballaliana. 
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teous variegated robe, which she had wrought and labored 
with her own hands. But she, having put on the coat of 
mail of cloud-corapclling Jove, was equipped in armor for 
the tearful war. She mounted h^r flaming chariot on her 
feet, and took her heavy, huge, sturdy spear, with which 
she is wont to subdue the ranks of heroic men, with whom. 
soever she, sprung from a powerful sire, is enraged. But 
Juno with the lash speedily urged on (he steeds. The portals 
of heaven opened spontaneously, which the Hours' guarded, 
to whom are intrusted the great heaven and Olympus, 
either to open the dense cloud, or to close it. Then through 
these they guided their goaded steeds. 

But fiLtlii^r Jove, when he beheld them from Ida, was griev- 
ously enraged, and roused golden-winged Iria to bear this 
message : 

"Away, depart, swift Iris, turn them back, nor suffer them 
to come against me ; fur we shall not advantageousiy engage 
in battle. For thus I speak, and it shall moreover be accom- 
plished, I will lame their swift steeds under tiieir cfaariot ; 
dislodge them from the chariot, and break the chariot ; not 
for ten revolving yeara shall ye be healed of the wounds 
which the thunderbolt shall inflict; that Minerva may 
know whett she may be fighting with her sire. But with 
Juno I am neither so indignant nor so angry ; for she is ever 
accustomed to counteract me, in whatever I intend." 

Thus ho said: but Iris, swift as the storm, hastened to 
bear the message. Down from the Idccan mountains she 
went to great Olympus ; meeting them in the foremost gates 
of many-valleycd Olympus, she restrained them, and pro- 
nounced to them the message of Jove : 

" Where do ye go 1 Why does your soul raga in your 
breasts 1 The sun of Saturn does not suffer you to aid iha 
Greeks. For thus has the son of Saturn threatened, and ho 
will assuredly perform it, to lame your swift steeds under 
your chariot, and dislodge yourselves from the chariot, and 
break the chariot ; nor for ten revolving yeara shall ye be 
healed of the wounds which his thunderbolt shall inflict : 
that thou, O Azure-eyed, mayest knowwhcn thou art fighting 
with thy aire. But with Juno he is neither so indignant nor 

' Heaco tho Uoura dJso posaesa the office of tending aotl lnunGssing 
the lioraes of the s'jn, as is sbowa by Dauaq. on Quint. Calab. i. p. 9. 
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BO angry ; for she is always acoustoraeil to counteract tim in 
■whatever he clevises. But thou, most insolent nud audacious 
hound ! if thou in reality shalt dare to raiso thy mighty 
spear against Jove — " ' 

Thus indeed having said, swiiY-footed Iris departed. Then 
Jiino addressed these words lo Minerva: 

"Alas! daughter of rcgis-bearing Jove, I can not any 
longer suffer that we ourselves shall fight against Jove, on 
account of mortals. Of whom let one perish, and lot another 
live, whoever may chance. But let him, meditating his o\vti 
alikirs in his mind, adjudicate to tha Trojans and the Greeks 
as is fair." 

Thus then having said, she turned hack the solid-hoofed 
steeds, Tlic Horn's unyoked for them the fair-mancd steeds, 
and bound them to the ambrosial mangera ; but they tilted 
the chariots against the splendid walls. But they themselves 
sat, mingled with the other deities, ou their goldeu couches, 
sad at heart. 

Then father Jove drove his beauteous-wheeled chariot 
and steeds from Ida to Olympus, and came to the seats of 
the gods. His horses, indeed, the illustrious nLarth-aliaker 
loosed, but ho laid the chariot on its support, spreading » 
linen coverlet [over it]. But loud-aounding Jove himself sat 
on his golden throne, and mighty Olympus was shaken under 
his feet. But Minerva and Juno by themselves sat apart 
from Jove, Dor did they at all address him, nor question him. 
But ho knew in his mind, and said : 

"Why arc ye bo sad, Minerva and Junal Indeed, yc 
have not labored long in glorious battle to destroy the Tro- 
jans, against whom yc have taken grievous hatred. Not iiil 
the gods in Olympus could altogether turn mc to flight, sucli 
are my Etrenglh and my invincible hands. But trembling 
seized the shining limbs of both of you. before ye saw battle, 
and the destructive deeds of war. For so I teU you, which 
would also have been performed : no more should ye, stricken 
with my thunder, have returned in your chariots to Olympus, 
where are the seats of the immortals." 

Thus he said : but Minerva and Juno murmured. They 
eat near each other, and were devising evils for the Trojans, 



> Observo ibo apoaiopceis. 
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Minerva, indeed, was silent, nor said nny thing, angry with 
fiithcr Jove, for wild rage possessed !iei'. But Juno con- 
tained not her wrath in her breast, but addressed him : 

"Most terrible son of Saturn, what hast thou saidf Well 
do we know that thy might is invincible : yet do wo lament 
Ihe warJilte Greeks, who will now perish, fulfilling their evil 
destiny. But nevertheless, we will desist from war, if thou 
desirest it. But we will suggest counsel (o the Greeks, 
whicJi will avail them, that they may not all pcrisb, thoa 
being wrathful." 

But her cloud-compelling Jove answering, addressed : " To- 
morrow, if tliou wilt, O venerable, large-eyed Juao, thou 
shalt behold the very powerful son of Satui'n even with 
greater havoc destroying the mighty army of the warlike 
Greeks. For warlike Hector will not cease from baltlo 
before that ho arouse the Bwift-footed son of Pelous at the 
ships. On that day, when they indeed are fighting at the 
ships, in a very narrow pass, for Patroclus fallen. For thus is it 
fated. But I do not make account of thee enraged, not if thou 
shouldst go to the furthest limits of land and ocean, whero 
lapetua aud Saturn sitting, are delighted neither with tho 
splendor of tho sun that journeys on high, nor with tho 
winds; but profound Tartarus [is] all around — not even 
if wandering, thou shouldst go there, have 1 regard for 
thee curaged, since there is nothing more impudent tiiaii 
thou." 

Thus ho said: but white^armed Juno answered naught. 
And the bright light of the sun fell into tho ocean, drawing 
dark night over the fruitful earth.' Tlie light set to the 
Trojans indeed unwilling; but gloomy and much-desired 
night came on, grateful to the Greeks. 

But illustrious Hector then formed a council of the Tro- 
jans, Laving led them apart from the ships, at tho eddying 
liver, in a clear space, where the ploce appeared free from 
dead bodies. But alighting to the ground from their horses, 

ithey listened to the speech which Hector, beloved of Jove, 
uttered. In his hand he held a spear of eleven cubits : 
and before him shone the golden point of the spear, and a 



' BeflutifuUy cxproBsed by EnuiuB apud Macrob. Sat vi. 4 : "Intorea 
Cix. Oocidit, Ocoauumquo rubra iractini obniit tethra." See Columna Dn 
KnD. p, 113, ed. ReaseL 
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golden ring aurrouncJed it. Leaning on this, he spoke winged 
words : 

" Hear me, ye Trojans, and Dardaniaiis, and allies : I 
lately thought that having destroyed the ehipa and all Ihe 
Greeks, I should return back to wind-swept Ilium. But 
darknesa has come on lirat, whieh has now been the thief 
means of preserving the Greeks and their ships on the shore 
of the Bca. But, however, let us now obey diirk night, and 
make ready our repasts ; and do ye loose from your ehariota 
your beautiful-maned steeds, and set fodder before them : 
and quickly bring from the city oxen and fat sheep ; bring 
sweet wine and bread from your homes ; and besides collect 
many f^igots, that all night till Aurora, mother of dawn, 
we may kindle many fires, and the splendor may ascend 
to heaven: lest haply in the night the long-haired Greeks 
attempt to fly over tho broad ridge of fho ocean. Tliat Ihey 
may not at all events without toil and without harm aseend 
their ships; but [let ua] take care that each of them may 
have to heal a wound' at homo, being stricken either with 
an arrow, or with a sharp spear, bounding into his ship; 
that every other too may dread to wage tearful war against 
ihehorse-breakingTrojans. Let the heralds, dear to Jove, pro- 
claim through tho city, that the youths at the age of puberty, J 
and the hoary-templed sages, keep watch around the city, I 
in the god-built turrets; and let the fomalea also, the feebler 
fiex, in their halls each kindle a, mighty fire : and let there 
bo some strong guard, lost a secret baud enter the city, 
the people being absent. Thus let it be, magnanimous Tro- 
jans, as I soy : and let the speech, whieh is now most salu- 
tary, be thus spoken. But for tliat whicli will bo [most 
expedient] in tho morning, I will |^then] speak among the 
horse-breaking Trojans. Making vows both to Jove and to 
the other gods, I hope to banish hence those dogs borne 
liither by the fates, whom the fates bear in their black ships.' 
But let us keep watch during the night, and in the morning, 
at dawn, equipped with arms, let us stir up sharp conflict at 
the hollow ships. I will see whether valiant Diomede. the 
son of Tydeus, will force me back from the slips to our 

' Literallj, " digest a weapon," i, e., liavo » wound to attend to. So 
kbtm nod vulnus are lued Tor eacli otUer in X<atia. 
• Surely this line ia o glusa upon nrtpiaai^op/iTtnii. 
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walla, or whether I shall hear aivay his bloody spoils, having 
alain Wni with my brazen spe.ir. To-morrow sliiiil ha make 
manifest his valor, if he shall withstand my assaulting spear. 
But I think that he will lie wounded among tho first at 
sunrise to-morrow, and many companions around him. Would 
that I were so certainly immortal, and free from old age ail 
my days, and honored, as Minerva and Apollo are honored, 
as [I am certain] that this day will bring evil upon tho 
Greeks." 

Thus Hector harangued them ; but the Trojans applauded 
aloud. And they loosed from the yoke their sweating steeds, 
and bound them with halters, each to liis own chariot. 
Quickly they brought from the city oxen and fiit sheep : and 
they brought sweet wine, and bread from tiieir homes, and 
also collected many faggots. But the winds raised the savor 
fi-om the plain to heaven. 

But they, greatly elated, sat all night in the ranks of war, 
and many tiros blazed for them. As when in heaven the 
stars appear very conspicuous' around the lucid moiin, when 
the Ether is wont to be without a breeze, and all thu pointed 
rocks and lofty summits and groves appear, but in heaven 
the immense ffither is disclosed, and all the stars are seen, 
and the shepherd rejoices in his soul. Thus did many fires 
of the Trojans kindling them appear before Ilium, between 
(he ships and the streams of Xanthus. A thousand firea 
blazed in the plain, and by each sat fifty men, at the light of 
the blazing fire. But their steeds eating whit« barley and 
oats, standing by the chariots, awaited beautiful-tlffODed 
Aurora. 
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./ailv'iM of NoBtor. Agnmciniinri Bcoda tllyiwpf, Phcpniij nnd Ajiw, ... 
IJie lent of Aobilloa to tu'i Tor ik reoftnciliation. Notw^tltatandiDg thai 
oaroedt jipp^ol gt" I'lirEnijf^ their errxiitd provus &iiitlas3^ I 

Thub the Trojans indeed kept guard : but a niiglitj' Flight, 
the companion of chill Fear, seized upon the Greeks; and all 
tho chiefs were afflicted with intolerahle grief. And as two 
winds, the north and south, which both blow from Thrace,' 
rouse the fisliy deep, coming suddecly [upon it] ; but the i 
black hillows are elevated together ; and they dash much I 
sea-weed out of tho ocean ; ao was the mind of the Greeka' 
distracted wiihin their bosoms. 

But Atrides, wounded to tho licart with great sorrow, kept 
going round, giving orders to tlie clear-voiced heralds, to 
summon each man by name to an assembly, but not to call 
aloud ; and he himself toiled among the first. And they sat 
in council, grieved, and Agamemnon arose, shedding tears, J 
like a black-water fountain, which pours its gloomy atreaia| 
from a loffy rock. Thus ho, deeply sighing, spoke worda to 
the Greeks r 

" O friends, leaders and chieftains over the Greeks, Jovi 

' "In IL I. 2, llie ftca-^enirj ^CCa of the Achfeana ia not to bo explaiaej 
as a supernatural Bight, occasioned bjtbe [^oda. ICia a ^reotaDd general^ 
Bight, caused by Hector and tlieTrojaua. For although this was npprnvoil 
of and encouraged by Jupiter, jet liia wbs ouIj that mediate iriQuenee of 
tliQ deity without which in jxeneral nothing took place in the Homcrioj 
battloa."— Buttm. Lesil p. 358. Cf. Coieridpe, p. 160. 

" Wood, p. 46, explains thia Trom the situation of Ionia. He^ne 
however, obacrveB, " comparatio e mente poctie inatituitur, noa ex . 
inoicnoQis persona. ' 
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the son of Saturn, has greatly entangled mo in a grievous 
calamity : (.Tuel, who once promised me, and assented, that I 
should return, having destroyed well-built Ilium. But now 
has he plotted an evil fraud, and orders me to return inglo- 
rious to Argos, after I have lost much people. Thus, doubt- 
less, will it be agreeable to almighty Jove, who has already 
overthrown the heights of many cities, and will still ovei^ 
throw them, for his power is greatest. But come, let us nil 
obey as I advise : let us fly with the ships to our dear father- 
land, for now we shall not take wide-waved Troy." 

Thus ho spoke ; but they were all still in silence, and the 
sons of the Greeks being sad, kept silent long : at length 
Diomede, brave in the din of battle, spoke ; 

"Son of Atreus, thee will I first oppose, speaking incon- 
siderately, as is lawful, in the assembly ; but be not thoiTthe 
least offended. First among the Greeks didst thou disparage 
my valor, sayiug tbat 1 was unwarlike and weak;' and all 
this, as well the young as the old of tfia Greeks know. One 
of two things hath the son cf crafty Saturn given thee ; he 
has granted that thou shouldst be honored by the scepter 
above all ; but valor hnih lie not given thee, which is the 
grealest strength. Strange man, dost thou then certainly 
think that t!ie sons of the Greeks are unwarlike and weak, 
as thou sayest ? If indeed thy mind impels thee, tiiat thou 
shouldst return, go: the way lies open to thee, and thy 
ships stand near the sea, which very many followed thee from 
Mycenai. But the other long-haired Greeks will remain 
imtil we overthrow Troy : but if they also [choose], let tbem 
fly with their ships to their dear fatherland. But we twain, 
I and Sthenelus,' will fight, until we find an end of Troy; 
for under the auspices of the deity we came." 

Thus he spoke; but all the sons of the Greeks applauded, 
admiring the speech of steed-breaking Diomede. But them 
the knight Nestor, rising up, addressed : 

" Son of Tydeus, pre-eminently indeed art thou brave in 
battle, and the best in council among all thine equals. No 
one has censured thy discourse, nor contradicts it, as many as 

' Cf. IT. 310, Bqq. 

' Heyne oomnarea Julius Ciesar, Com, B. G. i. 40. "Si pmtere« 
nemo seqiintur (contra Ariotialum), tamen se cum soU Jueimii legionB 
itunim dieit.'' 
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are the Greeks ; Ijiit lliou comeat not to an. end of discussion,' 
Assuredly thou art youtliful, and niightst be my youngest 
son for age, yet thou speakest prudent words to the kings of 
iha Greeks, for thou hast said aright. But come, I who 
boast to he older than thou, will speak out, and discuss every 
thing: nor will any one, not even king Agamemnon, disre- 
gard my speech, Triheless, lawless, homeless is be, who loves 
horrid civil war. But now, however,' let us obey dark night, 
and make ready suppers. But let the respeelive guards lie 
down beside the trench, dug without the wail. To the youtb, 
indeed, 1 enjoin these things ; but nest, Atrides, do thou 
begin, for thou art supreflio. Give a banquet to the elders ; it 
become* Ihcc, and is not unseemly. Full arc thy tents of 
wine, which the ships of the Greeks daily bring over the 
■wide sea from Thrace, Thou hast every accommodation, and 
ruiast over many people. But when many are assembled, do 
thou obey liim who shall give tho best advice ; for there is 
great need of good and prudent [advice] to all Ihc Greeks, 
since the enemy arc burning many fires near tho ships ; and 
who can rejoice at these things 1 But this night wUi either 
rulo the army or preserve it," 

Thus he spoke ; and they heard him very attentively, and 
obeyed. But tho guards rushed forth with their arms, [those 
around] Thrasymedes, the son of Nestor, the shepherd of tho 
people, Aacalaphus and lalmenus, sons of Mars, Meriones, 
Apliareus, and Deipyrus, as well as the son of Creon, noble 
Lycomedcs. There were seven leaders of the guards, and a 
hundred youths marched along with each, holding long spears 
in their hands. Proceeding to tho space between tho trench 
and the wall, there they sat down, and there kindled a fire, 
and prepared each his supper. 

But Atrides conducted the assembled elders of the Greeks 
to his teut, and set before them a strength-recruiting ban- 
quet; and ihey laid their hands upon the viands placed 
before them. But when they had dismissed tho desire of 
eating and drinking, to them first of all did aged Nestor, 
whoso advice had previously appeared best, begin to inter- 
weave advice ; who wisely counseling, addressed them, and 
said: 

''Most glorious Atrides, king of men, Agamemnon, with 

' L e., thou hast not said ell that might have been eald ou tlio suhj^ciuj 
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thee shall I cm], and with thee shall I commence. Sinco 
thou art a liing of many nations, and Jove halli placed in 
thine hands bolh a Ecepter and laws, that thoti mayost con- 
sult tor their advantage. Therefore is it necessary that thou 
in particular t-houldst deliver and hear an opitiion, and also 
accomplish that oi' another, when Ills mind urges any ono 
lo speak for the [public] good ; but on thee will depend 
whatever takes the lead. Yet will I speak as appears 
to mo to be Lest, For no other person will propound a 
better opinion than that which I meditate, both of old and 
also now, from that period when thou, nobly born, didst 
depart, carrying ofl" the maid Biisci's from the tent of the 
enraged Achilles ; by no means according to my judgment ; 
for I very strenuously dissuaded thee from it : but having 
yielded to thy haughty temper, thou didst dishonor the 
bravest, hero, whom even, the immortals have honored ; for, 
taking away his reward, thou stlli retainest it. Yet even 
now lot us deliberate how we may succeed in persuading lilui, 
appeasing him with agreeable gifts and soothing words." 

But him the king of men, Agamemnon, again addressed : 
" OIJ man, thou hast not falsely enumerated my errors, I 
have erred, nor do I myself deny it. That man indeed ia 
equivalent to many troops, whom Jove loves in his heart, iis 
now he hath honored this man, and subdued the people of 
the Greeks. Cut sineo 1 erred, having yielded to my way- 
ward disposition, I desire again to appease him, and to give 
him invaluable presents. Before you all will I enumerate 
the distinguished gifts : seven tripods untouched ty fire,' and 
leu talents of gold, and twenty shining caldrons, and twelve 
stout steeds, victorious in the race, which have borne of? 
prizes by their feet. No pauper would the man be, nor in 
want of precious gold, to whom as many prizes belong as 
[these] solid-hoofed steeds have brought to me. I will like- 
wise give seven beautiful Lesbian women, skillful in faultless 
works ; whom I selected when he himself took well-inhabited 
Lesbos, who excel the race of woman in beauty. These will 
! give him, and among them will bo her whom then 1 took 
away, the daughter of Briseis ; and I will swear moreover a 
mighty oath, that I never ascended her bed, nor embraced 

' i. e., not yet brought into common use. 
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her, aa is tlie ouatoin of human beings — of men and women. 
All these ehn'.! immediately be ready ; and if. moreover, iho 
(rods grsnt that we destroy the great cily of Priam, let iiim 
fill his ships ahunclantly with gold and hraas, enleriiig in 
when we the Greeks divide the spoil. Let him also choose 
twenty Trojan women, who may be fairest next to Argive J 
Helen. But if we reach Aehiean Argos, the udder of the 1 
land,' he may become my son-in-law ; and I will honor him 
equally with Orestes, who is nurtured as my darling son, in 
f;reat affluence. Now, I have three daughters in iny well- 
built palace — Chrysothemia, Laodice, and Iphianassa. Of 
these let him lead the beloved one, whichsoever he may 
choose, without marriage-dower, to the house of Pelcus ; but 
1 will give very many dowries, so many as no man ever yet 
gave to hia daughter. I will, moreover, give liim seven well- 
inhabited cities— C'ardamyle, Enopo, and grassy Ira, glorioua 
Phera;, with deep-pastured Anthea, fair jEpeia, and vme-bear- 
ing Pedassus ; whieh aro all near the sea, ihe last toward I 
sandy Pylus. But in them dwell men rich in flocks and 
herds, who will honor him like a god with gills, and beneath 
his scepter will pay rich tributes. These will 1 bestow upon 
him, ceasing from his anger. Let hitn be prevailed upon. 
Pluto indeed ia implacable and inexorable, wherefore he ia 
the most hateful of all the gods to men. Let him likewise , 
yield to me, inasmuch as I am moro kingly, and because I 
boast to bo older [than lie]." ' 

But him the Gerenian knight Nestor then answered : 
"Most glorious son of Atreus, king of men, Agamemnon, 
thou indeed offerest gifts by no means despicable lo king | 
Achilles, But come, let us urge chosen men, who may go " 
with all speed to the tent of Achilles, the son of Peleus. 
Come, then, these will I select, but let them obey. First of 
all indeed let Phcenix, dear to Jove, be the leader ; nest then 
mighty Ajax and divine Ulysses : and of the heralds, let , 
Hodius and Eurybates follow with them. But bring water | 
for the hands, and command to observe well-omened words,' 
that he may supplicate Satumian Jove, if perchaiieo be will | 
take pity," 

' A beautiful erpression, denoting the fertilily oflhe land. Cf^ Albert. 
on Hcaj-fli. t. ii. p. SOU. So I'/jdoid /inorof ia Oallim. H. in Del. 48. 
* Tlie troDslatioa, " favor us with their voices," ia a^ioseiraa^-'H'^ 
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Thus he spoke, and delivered an opinion agreeable to them 
all. Immediatelj indeed the heralds poured water upon 
their hands, and the youths crowned the goblets with wine; 
then they distributed them to all, having poured (he first of 
the wine into the cups. But when they had made libations, 
and drunk as much as their mind desired, they hastened 
from the tent of Agamemnon, the son of Atreus. To 
them the Gerenian knight Nestor gave many charges, 
looking wistfully upon each, particularly upon Ulysses, 
that they should endeavor to persuade the blameless son of 
Peleus. 

They twain then went along the shore of the loud-sounding 
sea, praying earnestly to earth-shaking [Neptune,] who en- 
compasses the earth, that they might easily persuade the great 
mind of the grandson of Jiacus. But they eamo to the tents 
and ships of the Jlyrmidons, and they found him delighting 
his soul with his cleur-toncd harp, beautiful, curiously 
wrought, and upon it was a silver comb. This he had taken 
from among the spoils, having destroyed the city of Etition, 
And with it he was delighting his soul, and singing the 
glorious deeds' of heroes. Patroclua alftne sat opposite to 
him In silence, waiting upon the descendant of ./Eacus when 
he should cease to sing. Then they advanced further, and 
divine Ulysses preceded ; and they stood before him ; while 
Achilles, astonished, leaped up, with his lyre, quitting iho 
seat where ho had been sitting. In liko manner Patroelus, 
when he beheld the heroes, arose, and swift-footed Achillea 
taking them by the hand, addressed them ; 

" Hail, warriors, ye indeed have come as friends. Surely 
[there is] some great necessity [when ye come], who are to 
me, although eiuraged, dearest of the Greeks." 

Thus having spoken, divine Achilles led them forvrard. 
and seated them upon couches and purple coverlets ; then 
straightway he addressed Patroelus, who was near : 

"keep Bilencu" is bj no moans tho meaniog of rLifuj/ii/nai. Kennedy 
rightly explains it, " abstain froai espressioDS unmitable to the aolemtu- 
tj of ibe occaaion, wbjcb, bj oBendiag the god, might defeat the object 
oClbeir aupplicationa." See Surviufl on Virg. ^n. v. 71 ; Larub, on Hot. 
Od. iii. J, 2; Broukbus. on Tibull. ii. 1, 1. 

' Or the renown of heroes. So Apollon. i. 1 ; Tla?.aiycvi\ili Kiia 
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" Place a large goblet, O son. of Mencetius, mix purer wine,' 
and prepare a cup for each, for men most dear [to me] are 
beneath my roof." 

Thus he spoke ; and Patroclus obeyed his dear companion. 
But ho [Achilles] placed in the flame cf the fire a large dress- 
ing-block, and upon it he laid the chine of a sheep and of a 
fat goat, with the back of a fatted sow, abounding in fit. 
Automedon then held them for him, and iioblo Achilfes out 
them up ; and divided them skillfully into small pieces, and 
transfixed them with spits ; while the son of Mencetius, a 
godlike hero, kindled a large fire. But when the fire had 
burned away, and the flame grew languid, strewing the em- 
bers, he extended the spits over them, aud sprinkled them 
with sacred salt, raising tliem up from the ratlia. But when 
he had dressed them, and Lad thrown them upon kitchen 
tables, Patroclus, taking bread, served it out upon the boarfl 
in beautiful baskets : but Achilles distributed the flesh. But 
he himself Fat opposite to noble Ulysses, against the other 
wall, and ordered Patroclus, his companion, to saerifioe to the 
gods; and he accordingly cast the first morsels' into the fire. 
And they stretched tbrth their hands to the prepared viands 
which lay before them. But when they had dismissed the 
desire of eating and drinking, Ayix nodded to Phcenix, but 
noble Ulysses observed it, and haviivg filled his goblet with 
■wine, he pledged Achilles : 

"Health, Achilles. We are not wanting of a complete 
feast, either in the tent of Agamemnon, son of Atreus, or 
even here also, for many strength-recruiting dainties arc 
here; but the business of an agreeable feast is not our care. 
We, O thou iTovc-nurtured one, contemplating it, rather 
dread a very great disaster, as it is matter of doubt whether 
the well-benched ships be saved or destroyed, unless thou 
puttest on thy might. For near the ships and the wall the 
hrgh-mitided Trojans and their fur-summoned allies have 
pitched their camp, kindling many fires throughout the host ; 
and they say that they will no longer restrain themselves, 

> i, e., I^s diluted tliao uauiU. On tbig quaint pinuro of ancient man- 
ners, cofflpared witti the euaWms of tlio Hebtow iiitliurs, compittro Cole- 
ridge, p. 151. 

* Hosjcli. and Fhrynicus (foe their glosses sliould probably be joined). 
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but that they will full upon our blaelt vessels.' And Sa- 
turiaii Jove exhibiting to them propitious signs, darts his 
ilghtuitig; and Hector, looliing fiercely round in valor, 
rages terribly, trusting in Jovo, nor reverences at all cither 
mea or gods, hut great madness hath cocoe upon liim. He 
prajs that divine morn may speedily corae. lor he declares 
that he will cut oiT the poop-ends' of the ships, and bum [the 
ahip^ themselves with ravaging fire, and slaughter the 
Greeks beside Ihcm, discomforted by the smoke. Wherefore 
do I greatly fear in my iniud lest the gods may fulfill his 
threats, and it ho destined for us to perisli in Troy, far from 
steed-nowrishiiig Argos. Rise then, if thou hast the inten- 
tion, although lato, to defend the harassed sons of the Greeks 
from the violent onslaught of the Trojans. To thyself it 
will hereafter be a cause of sorrow, nor is it possible in any 
manner to discover a remedy for a disaster when received ; 
wherefore reflect much Ijoforehaud, how thou mayest avert 
the evil day from the Greeks. O my friend, surely liiy 
father Peleus charged thee, on that day when he sent thee 
from Phthia lo Agamemnon, ' My son, Minerva and Juno 
will bestow valor, if they choose ; hut restrain thy great- 
hearted soul within thy breast, because humanity is better ; 
and abstain from injurious contention, that both the youth 
and elders of the Greeks may honor thee the more.' Thus 
did the old man give charge, hut thou art forgetful. Yet 
even now desist, and lay aside thy mind-corroding wrath. 
To thee Agamemnon gives worthy gifia, ceasing from indig- 
nation. But if [thou wilt] liear from mo, and 1 will repeat 
to thee how many presents Agamemnon in his tents hath 
promised thee : seven tripods, untouched by the fire, and ten 
talents of gold, twenty shining caldrons, aaid twelve stout 
steeds, victorious in the race, whicli have borne off prizes by 
their feet. No pauper, nor in want of precious gold, would 
that man bo to whom so many prizes belonged aa the steeds 
of Agamemnon have horne off by their fleetness. He will 
likewise give seven beautiful women, skillful in faultless 
works, Lesbians, whom he selected when thou tliyself didst 

' Ijut Keyne, "non locam talturoa [cos], sed in naves rugiturM et 
dieeessuros." 

, » Thia ioterprelation is aubatantiated by Heyne, from D. O, "in. Tlio 
(iitpooTuJin, m figuTt-heads, are notmoant here. 
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tako well-inhatited Lesbos, who tlien excelled tho race of 
women in beauty. These will he give thee, and among 
them will te her whom once lie took away, the daughter of 
Briseis; and he will moreover sweor a mighty oath, that ho 
never ascendcii lier bed, nor embraced her, as ia the custom, 
O king, bolh of men and women. All these shall imme- 
diately bo iti waiting ; and if, moreover, the gods grant that 
we pillago tho vast city of Priam, cnfering, thou mayeat fill 
t!iy ships abnr.dmtly with gold and btass, when we, tho 
Greeka, divide tlic spoils. 'I'hou shalt also choose twenty 
Trojan women, who may be fairest next to Argivo Helen. 
Dut if we reach AchEean Argos, the udder of the land, thou 
mnyest become his Bon-in-law, and he will honor Ihoo 
equally with Orestes, who is nurtured aa liis darling son, in 
great nffluence. But lie has three daughters in his well- 
built palace — Chrjsothemis, haodice, and Iphianassa. Of 
these thou shalt conduct tho most lieloved whomsoever thou 
mayest choose, without marriage-gifta, to the house of Peleus ; 
but he will give very many dowries, such as no nian yet gavo 
his daughter, lie will moreover give thee seven welt- 
inhabited cities — Cardamjle, Enopc, and grassy Ira, glorious 
Pherie, with deep-pastured Anthea, fair -Epeia, and vine- 
bcai'ing Pedasus ; whick arc all near the sea, the last 
toward sandy Pylus. Hut in them dwell men abounding in 
flocks and licrJs, who will honor thee with gifts like a god, 
and imder thy scepter pay rich tributes. These will he fulfiU 
to thee ceasing from thy wrath. But if indeed the son of 
Atreus himself and his gifts bo more hateful to thee from 
thine heart, at least havo pity upon all the other Greeks, 
harassed throughout the army, who will honor thee as a god ; 
for surely thou wilt obtain very great honor among them. 
For now mayest thou slay Hector, since he hath already 
come very near thee, possessing detructivo fury ; since he de- 
clares that no one of the Greeks whom the ships have con- 
veyed Jiithcr is his equal." 

But him swift-fooled Achilles answering, addressed : 
" Most iiobio son of Laertes, mneh-echemlng LHysses, it be- 
hooves me indeed. to apeak my opinion without reserve, even 
as I think, and as will be accomplished, that ye may not, 
sitting besiile tne, keep whining' one after another. Hateful 

' This word ia etj-mologically connoctccl wil'.i rra'tuu. \\, ^tO¥«*\i 
Bij^iSes UiO mDaaiiig of Ihe dove. 
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to nie as the gates of Ilados is he who conceals one thing in 
hia mind and utters anotliev. But 1 will speak oa appears to 
mc to be best; and I think that neither Agamemnon, the 
son of Atreus, nor the other Greeks will persuade me; since 
there ia no gratitude to him who fights ever ceaselessly with 
hostile men. An equal portion [falls] to him who loiters, aa 
if one continually tight; and the coward is ia equal honor 
with tba brave. The man of no deeds, and the man of many, 
are wont equally to die ; nor does any thing lie by me as a 
atore,' because I have suffered sorrows in my soul, ever 
risking my life to fight. Aud a'i the bird brings food to her 
unfledged young wlieii she hath found it, although slie fares 
badly herself; so have I loo spent many sleepless nights, 
and gone through bloody days in combat, fighting with heroes 
for their wives' sokes. Twelve cities indeed of men have I 
wasted with my ships, and on foot I say eleven throughout 
the fortilo Troad.' From all these have I carried off many 
and precious spoils, and bearing them, have given al! to 
Agamemnon, the son of Atreus ; while he, remaining behind 
at the swift ships, receiving them, hath distributed but few, 
but retained many. To the chieft and kings hath he given 
other prizes; to whom indeed they remain entire: but from 
Die alone of the Greeks hath he taken it away, and he pos- 
sesses my spouse, dear to my soul, with whom reclining, let 
him delight himself. But why is it necessary that the Greeks 
wage war with the Trojans ? Or from what necessity did 
the son of Atreus, assembling an army, lead it hither? Was 
it not on account of lair-haired Helen 1 Do the sons of 
Atreus alone, of articulate-speaking men, lovo their wives? 
[Surely not], since whatever man is good and prudent loves 
and cherishes his spouse ; thus I too loved her from my soul, 
though the captive of my spear. And now since he hatli 
snatched my reward from my hands, and deceived tne, let 
liim not make trial of me, already well informed, for he will 
not persuade me; but let him consider with thee. O Ulysses 
and the other kings, how he may repel the hostile fire from 
the ships. Assuredly he has already accomplished many 
labors without me. He has already built a rampart, and 

' Scliol. -ipiaaiv ri LoTi, Eenaedy espies it: "nor liflVO all tlio 
toils wliieh I liavo andergono been producLiveof any Bupprior sdvaatoge 
ii- mo.'' ■ See a list of those cities in Heyue's nots. 
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drawQ a treneli broad [and] large Leside it ; and planted in 
it palisades ; but not oven thus can ho restrain the might of 
man -slaughtering Ileotor. While I indeed fought among 
the Greeks, Hector cliose not to arouae the hattlo at a dis. 

I tanee from the wall, but he came [only] as far as the Sca^n | 
giites, and the beech-tree. Tljere once he awaited me alono, 
and with difficulty escaped my attaek, But since I chooso 
not to war with noble Hector, to-morrow,' having performed 
Baariliees to Jove and all the gods, [and] having well laden I 
my ships, when I shall have drawn them down to the sen, 
thou shall behold, if thou wilt, and if such things be a care 
to thee, my ahipa early in the mom sailing upon the fishy , 
Hellespont, aud men within them, eager for rowing; and il 
if glorious Neptune gmnt but a prosperous voyage, on the 
third day I abalt surely reach fertile Phthia.' Now there 1 

I have very many possessions, whieb I left, coming hither, to 

' my loss.' And I will eaiTy benoe other gold and ruddy 
brass, well-girdled women, and lioary iron, which I have i 
obtained by lot. But the reward which he gave, king Aga- 
niemcon, the son of Atreu?, Lath himself insultingly taken 
from me : to whom do thou tell all things as I charge theo, 
openly, that the other Grecka also may be indignant, if he, 
ever clad in impudence, still hope to deceive any of the 
Greeks ; nor lot him dare, dog-like as he is, to look In ray 
face. 1 will neitlier join in counsels nor in any action with 
him ; fur he bath already deceived and offended me, nor sliall 
ho again overreach mo with words. It is enough for him [to 

I do so once] ; but in quiet' let him perish, 'for provident Jove 
hath deprived him of reason. Hateful to me are his gifts, and 
himself I value not a hair.' Not if he were to give ine ten 
and twenty times as many gifts as be dow has, and if others 

' Observe tlio broken conslruotion, well suited lo tho irritability of tlio 
Bpeaker. 

= Cr Cicero <1b Div. i. 25. 

3 "K^ilur', inl ^Oapif (ita etym. magn.) n-apajrcii/Ji^of. Cf. Alborti 
on lleaycii. t. i. p. \iib. 

* "'EkiP-oi; forcibly expresses the candition of one who ia advancing 
imperceptibly, though aurely, to final rain." — Kennedy. 

5 See Kennedy, and Duport, Gnom. p. 53, who compare the phrases 
"pilo raitiuB amaro," "pili fiusere." There is, howovar, much uaoor- 
taialy roapecting the origin and meaning of the proverb. Cfl Alberli on 
Ilcsyeh, I. L p. 124G. 
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were to be added from any other quarter ; nor as muny aa 
arrive at Orchomenoa, or Egyptian Thebes,' where numerous 
poaseasiona are laid up in the manaiona, and where are one 
hundred gates,' from each of which rush out two hundred 
men with horsea and chariots. Nor if he were to give nio 
as many as are the sands and dust, not even thus shall Aga- 
memnon now persuade my mind, until he indemnify mo for 
all his mind-grieving insult. But I will not wed the 
daughter of Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, not if she were 
fit to contend in beauty with golden Venus, or wero equal 
in uoeomplishmenta to azure-eyed Minerva ; not even thus 
will I wed her. Let him then select another of the Greeks 
who may suit him, and who is more the king; for if the goda 
preserve me, and I reach hozne, then will Peleua himself 
hereafter bestow upon me a lady in marriage. There are 
many Grecian women throughout Hellas and Phthia, daught- 
ers of chieftains who defend the cities. Whomsoever of 
these t may clioose, I will make my beloved wife ; and there 
my generous soul very much desires that I, wedding a be- 
trothed spouse, a fit partner of my bed, should enjoy the 
possessions which aged Pcleus hath acquired. For not worth 
my lilb are all the [treasures] which they say the well- 
inhabited city Ijiuzn possessed, while formerly at peace, 
before the sons of the Greeks arrived ; nor all which the stony 
threshhold of the archer Phrehus Apollo contains within it, in 
rocky Pyiho.' By plunder, oxen and fat sheep are to be pro- 
cured, tripods arc to be procured, and the yellow hends of 
steeds ; but tlie life of man can not bo obtained nor seized, so as 
to return again, when onco it has passed the inelosure of the 
teeth. For my goddess mother, silver-footed Thetis, declares 
that double destinies lead me on to the end of death, lli on tha 
one hand, remaining here, I wage war around the dty of the 
Trojans, return is lost to ine, but ray glory will bo immortal ; 

' "Thebos WHS tliB coutor of Egyptian power and commerce, probably 
long before Momphia grew ialo imporiance, or boftiro Iho Delta was mado 
suitable to the purpoBes of Luebuudry by the cutting of canBla and Iha 
raiHiog of ombaukmeiita." — Egyptian Antiqmtifa, vol i. p. t!G. 

' Although Denon (sea Egypt. Antt. p. G2) regards tliia as an unmean- 
iag expression, Heyne well observea ; "□noicrua oenteuariua pouilor pro 
magao: et portia Bemel mcmoratia, multitudo bomiaum declaratur per 
^amerum axcuatium." 

3 Cf. Miiller, Dorians, vol. L pp. 26, 26S, _ 
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but if, on the other hand, T return homo to my dear father- 
Jand, my csecllont glory is lost, but my hfe will be lastin";, 
nor will the end of death speedily seize upon me. And to 
others also would I give advice to sail home, for yo will not 
find an end of lofty Ilium ; for t'ar-souuding Jove hat!i 
stretehed over it his hand, and the people have taken courage. 
But do ye, departing, hoar back this message to the chiefs of 
the Greeks, for such is the office of" embassadors, that they 
devise witluTi their minds some other better plan, which for 
them may preserve their ships, and the army of the Greeks 
in the hollow barks ; sinee this, which they have now devised, 
is not eicpedient for them, wliile I clierish my wrath. But 
let Phcenix, remaining here, recline beside us, tliat to-morrow, 
if he will, he may follow me in tlie ships to my dear father- 
land, although 1 will by no means lead him away by com- 
pulsion." 

Thus he spoke; but they all became muCe in silence, 
marveling at his speech, for he answered with much vehe- 
mence. At length, howevei', tho aged knight, Phcenix, ad- 
dressed him, shedding tears, for he greatly feared for the 
ships of the Greeks: 

'■If indeed, illustrious Achillea, thou dost now meditate 
a return within thy mind, nor art at all willing to repel tho 
destructive fire from the swift ships, because hidignation bath 
fallen upon thy soul ; how then can I, my dear child, bo left 
here alone by thee 1 for aged Peleus, the breaker of steeds, 
sent me forth with thee on that day, when ho dispatched 
theo from Phthia to Agamemnon, a boy, not yet skilled 
either in equally -destroying war, nor in counsels where men 
also become illustrious. On wliich account he sent me forth 
to t^ach thee all these things, that thou mightest become 
both an orator in words and a performer in deeds. Thus 
then, my deay child, I wish not at length to bo left by thee, 
not even if a god himselt^ having divested me of old age, 
should promise that he would render me a blooming youth, 
such as I was when first I quitted fair-darned Hellas, Hying 
the contentions of my father Amyntor, son of Ormenus ; 
who was enri^ed with me on accoimt of a fair-hmred concu- 
bine whom he himself loved, but dishonored his wife, my 
mother. But she continually would embrace my knees in 
■upplication, that I should first have connection with the con- 
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cubiDC, tliat she mighl loathe the old man. Iler I obeyed, 
and did su ; but my fiiiliiir ininaediately perceiving it, uttered 
many execrations, and iuvolted the hateful Erinuya, that no 
dear son, sprung from me, should ever be placed upon his 
knees; and the gods ratified his execrations, both infernal 
Jove and dread Proserpine. Then my soul wilhic my mind 
could no longer endure that I should sojourn in the palace 
while my father was enraged. My friends, indeed, and 
relations, being much about me, detained me there within 
the halls, entreating [me to stay]. Many fat sheep and 
stamping-iboled, crooked-horned oxcti they slaughtered ; many 
swine abounding in fat were Blrttched out to be roasted in 
the flame of Vulcan, and much of tho old man's wine was 
drunk out of earthen vessels. Nine nights did they sleep 
around me; while, taking it in turns, they kept watch; nor 
was the Jiro ever extinguished, one in the portico of the well- 
fenced hall, and another in the vestibule, before ihe chamber- 
doors. But when at length the tenth shady night had come 
upon rae, then indeed I rushed forth, having burst the skill- 
fully-joined doors of the apartment, and i easily overleaped 
tho fence of tho hall, escaping the notice of the watchmen 
and the female domestics. Afterward I fled thence through 
spacious Hellas, and came to fertile Phthia, the mother of 
sheep, to king Pelcus ; who kindly received me, and loved 
me even as a father loves his only son, born in his old age' 
to ample possessions. He made ma opulent, and bestowed 
upon me much people, and I !nhabit^.d the extreme shores 
of Phthia, ruling orer the Dolopians, Thee too, O godlike 
Achilles, bave 1 rendered what thou n't,' loving tliee from 
my soul ; einoo thou wouldst not go with another to the 
feast, nor take food in tho mansion, until I, placing thee 
upon my knees, satisfied thee with viands, previously carving 
them, and supplied thee with wine. Often bast thou wetted 
the tunic upon my breast, ejecting the wine in infant peevish- 
ness,' Thus have I borne very many things from thee, and 

' See, howerer, Buttm. LexiL p. BIO, sqq. who couaidera that r^iAii- 
ytrof simply meaoB "tenderly beleved; only that it is B mors forcible 
eiprcaaion for this idoa, as is evident from the bad sense in which tho 
word is usad at 11. v. 410, wliero ibo lueanicg of a child spoiled by the 
lovo of its parents is evident." 

i i. e., I reared tbeo to thy present age. Lit. " I niade thee ao ^eat." 
3 If anyone should despise these natural details as triHing and bcnnsth 
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mucli havo I labored, thiakiiig this, that siuce the gods 
have not granted an offtpring to me from myself, I should at 
least make thee my son, Achilles, like unto the gods, that 
thou mlghtest yet repel from me unworthy destiny. But 
O Achilles, anhdue thy mighty rage; it is by do means 
necessary fur thee to have a merciless heart. Flexible are 
oven the gods ihemselvea, whose virtue, honor, and might 
are greater [than thine]. Even these, when any one trans- 
gresses and errs, do men divert [from their wrath] by aaerifiees 
and appeasing vows, and frankincense and savor. For 
Prayers also arc the daughters of supremo Jove,' both halt, 
and wrinkled, and squint-eyed ; whioh following on Ate from 
behind, are full of care. But Ate is robust and sound in 
limb, wherefore she far outstrips all, and arrives first at every 
laud, doing injury to men ; whilo those afterward euro 
them.' Whosoever will reverence the daughters of Jovo 
approaching, him they are wont greatly to aid, and hear 
wiien praying. But whosoever will deny and obstinately 
refuse them, then indeed, drawing near, they entreat Sntum- 
ian Jovo, that Ate may follow along with him, that being 
injured [in turn], ho may pay the penalty. But O Achilles, 
do thou too yield honor to accompany the daughters of 
Jove, which bends the miads of other brave men ; for if 
Atrides brought not gifts, nnd did not mention others in 
futurity, hut would over rage vehemently, I for my part 
would not advise that, casting away wrath, thou shoiJdst 
'defend the Greeks, although greatly in need. But now ho 
at once gives both many immediately, and promises others 
hereafter; moreover, he hath dispatched Iho best men to 
supplicate thoe, having selected throughout the Grecian army 
those who arc dearest to thyself; whose entreaty do not 
thou despise, nor their mission, although formerly fault was 
not to be found with thee, because thon wert enraged. Tlius 
also have wo heard the renown of heroes of former days, 

tho dignity oF poetry, I can only reaomroend o compariaon with -Esch. 
Cboeph. 750. sqq., and Slink cappare's nurae in "Romea and Juliot," 
In Bucb passogL-s. Ibe age uf Ilio supposed speaker is ilio bost upolugyfor 
tho poet 

' Sea Daport, Gnom. Hom. p, 57. 

5 Porbapa it wag from this pasaage that Sterne took liia sublime idea of 
tbo Recording Aogel blotting out the oath which the Accusing Spirit liwl 
tarriod up to heavca. 
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when vehement wrath came lapou any, [that] they were 
holh appeasable by gills, aud to be reconciled hy words. I 
remember this ancient and by no means modem deed, of 
wliat sort it was; aud I will repeat it among you all, being 
friends. The Curctes and jEtoliana, obalinate in battle, 
fought around the city of Calydou, and slaughtered eadi 
other ; the jEtolians, in defense of lofty Calydon, the 
Curetes, eager to lay it waste in war; for between them 
had golden-throned Dian.i excited mischief, indignant be- 
cause CEneus had not offered the first-fruits in sacrifice in 
the feJtile spot of ground;' while the other gods feasted 
on hecatombs, but to the daughter of mighty Jove alone 
he sacrificed not. Either he forgot,' or did not think 
of it, but he did greatly err in mind. But she, the 
daughter of Jove, delighting in arrows, enraged, sent against 
piim] a sylvan wild hoar, with white tusks, whicb did much 
detriment, as is the wont [of boars], to the land of (Eneus. 
And many tall trees, one afjer another, did he prostrate cm 
the ground, with their very roots and the blossom of their 
fruit; But him Meleager, son of CEneus, slew, assembling 
huntsmen and doga from many cities ; for be would not 
have been subJued by a few mortrils; so mighty was bo, and 
ha caused many to ascend tha sad funeral-pile. Still she 
(Diana) cxeiled around him' a great tumult and war 
between the Curetes and magnanimous ^Etolians, for the 
head and bristly skin of the boar,' While warlike Meleager 
fought, BO long were the Curetes unsuccessful ; nor were 
ihey able, although numerous, to remain without the wall. 
But when wrath, which swells the minds of others, though 
very prudent, within their breasts, came upon Meleager, for, 
enraged at Iicart with his dear mother Althosa, he remained 

* CE Heajod, Theog. 54. ^vTi/touvvii, -^ovroiaiv l?Lgvff^po^ pEiinvnu. 
Like oiVap dpavQii^. ia ver. 141, it is an. exprcssioD dsnoliDg oxocasiva 
fertility. 

" 3o Xenopli. do Tonat § 1. O'lviu^ iV h> yi'ip^ hTi).aflnturnv r^f 
fEDi". See au cxcellBnt eketuli of the Bloiy in Grole, vol i. p. 195, sqq. 
CE HyBJu. Fab. clixii.; Lactool. Aru-. fab, Ovid. viii. i; Antoaim. Lib. 
Wet. I 2. 

' i^ f., the boar. 

' Oil tho legend of tiiis war, sco AjioUodor. i. 8, E ; Callimach. In 
Dian. 21(i; Ovid, Met. vilL 2G0. A catalogue of tlio heroes who accom- 
janied Meleager ia given by Hj-ginua, Kab. clxxiii. 
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inactiTB beside hig wedded wire, fuir Cleopntra, daugbter of 
Marpesaa, the hnndsomc-footed child of Evenus and Idas, 
■nho was then tlie bravest of earthly moii, and even lifted a 
bow against king Phcebjs Apollo, for the sake of his fair- 
ankled epouae. Her [Cleopatra] then her father and vene- 
rable mother in the palace were accustomed to call by the 
surname of Alcyone, because her mother, having the plaint- 
ive note of sad Alcyone,' lamented when far-darting Phcehus 
Apolla stole her away. Beside her ho [Meleager] remaincii 
inactive, brooding' over his sad anger, enraged because of 
the curses of his mother, wlio, much grieving, prayed to tho 
gods on account of tho murder of her brethren." Often with 
her kinds did she strike the fruitful earth, calling upon 
Pluto and di-ead Proserpine, reclining upon her knees, while 
her bosom was bedewed with tears, to give death to her son : 
but her tho Erinnys, wandering in gloom, possessing an 
implacable heart, licard from Erebus. Then immediately 
was there noise and tumult of these' excited round Iho 
gates, the towers hc'ing battered. Then did the elders of 
the ^toliuna entreat him, and sent chosen priests to tho 
gods, that he would come forth and defend them, promising 
a great gift. Where tho soil of fertile Calydon was richest, 
there Ihey ordered him to choose a beautiful inclosure of 
fifty acres ; the one half, of land fit fiir vines, to cut off tho 
otlier half of plain land, free from wood, for tillage. Much 
did aged CEneus, breaker of steeds, beseech him, having 
ascended to the threshhold of his lofty-roofed chamber, shaking 
tho well-glued door-post, supplicating his son. And much 
also his sisters and venerable mother entreated him, but ho 
the more refused ; and much [prayed] tho companions who 
were dearest and most friendly of all; but not even thus 
did they persuade tho soul within his breast, until his 
chamber was violently assailed, and the Curetea were in the 
act of scaling the ramparts, and firing tho great city. Then 
indeed at length his fair-girdled spouse, weeping, supplicated 

1 See Antonim. Liberal. Met. § 2, who [bllowa Homer rather closely. 

1 Lilerally, "digeatiog." 

3 Beo D. 2, p. i\, and on tho death of Ueleager, by his mpther bumini: 
n fatal braad, Apuliodor. 1. c. ; Zenobius Ceat. Adag. v. 33; Anton. 
Lib. Isiet. % 2. 

' i. c, tho Calydooiaua. 
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Mclenger, nnd recounted all the fiisasteri?, a^ many as happen 
to men whose city may be taken. In the first placa, they 
slay the men,' while tire reduces the city to ashes; and 
othera carry off the children and deep-zoned women. Then 
was his soul diatiirbed when he heai^l of evil deeds, and ho 
hasted to go and gird the all-glittering armor around his 
fjody. Thus he repelled the evil day from the jJltolians, 
yielding to his own inclination ; but they did not make good 
to him tho many and pleasing gif^s; but he nevertheless 
warded off evil. But revolve not such things within thy 
mind, O my friends, nor let the deity" thus turn thee, since 
it would be more dishonorable to assist the ships [when 
already] set on (ire. Rather come for the gitls, for tho 
Greeks will honor theo equally with a god. If again 
without gifts thou enter the man-destroying battle, thou 
wilt not receive equal honor, although warding off the war." 

But him swift-footed Achilles, answering, addressed: 
" Phcenix, respected father, old man, Jove-nurtured, to me 
there is no need of this honor, for I conceive that I have 
been honored by the behest of Jove, which will detain mo 
at the crooked ships while breath remains in my bosom, and 
my knees have tlio power of motion. But 1 will tell thee 
something else, and do thou revolve it in thy mind. Disturb 
not my soul, weeping and lamenting, gratifying the hero 
Atrides ; it is iitit at all necessary that thou love him, that 
thou mayest not be hated by me, who love thee. It is proper 
for thee with me to give annoyance to him who hath an- 
noyed me. Rule equally with me, and reeeivc my honor in 
half.' These wili hear back my message ; but do thou, re- 
maining here, recline upon a sofi, bed, and with morn appear- 
ing let us consult whetlior we shall return to our native land 
or remain." 

lie said, and in silence nodded to Patroelus from Lcneath 

' This catalogue of the liorrors ot war aeema to bavo been in the niodi 
ofSallnat, Oat. g 51, and Cicoro, Or. iv. in CatiL 

- Itiidoir on Ocellus Lacao. p. 2G6, w?11 abaerrea, " Anliquissimi^ 
temporibuB, quomm ropetere meniDriam posaumus, diufiuv nihil aliud 
oral, quam deus. Horn. Od. y, 165, 160; IL y. 420; IL A, 791. 
fjeque ia eo vocabuli discrimon ost, si aut prosunt honilnibuB, aat lis 
cooent; utroquo eniin modo <Saifiovri dieuatur." Kennedy and some of 
tUe translatora bavo etrsd oa tbis poicl. 

* t. a, laf fi/iiav. See Hejne. 
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his browH, that he should strew a thick bed for Phoeniit, 
Tvhile they were meditating to withdraw as quickly as pos- 
sible from the tout. But them godlike Telamouian Ajax 
addressed : 

'• Jove-born son of Laertes, crafty Ulysses, let us go, for 
the object of our address appears not to roe to be attainable, 
in this way at least, and we must report the message to the 
Greeks with all haste, although it be not good. They now 
Bit expecting ua; but Achilles stores up within his breast a 
fierce and haughty soul, unyielding; nor does ho regard the 
friendship of his companions, with whieb we have honored 
him at the ships beyond others. Merciless one ! and truly 
some one hath accepted coraponsation even for a brother's 
death, or his own son slain, while [the murderer] remains at 
home among his people, having paid many espiationa : and 
the mind and noble soul of the other is appeased upon his 
having received compensation. But in thy breast the gods 
have put an unyielding and evil mind, for the sake of a maid 
only; whereas we now offer thee seven far excelling, and 
many other gifts beside them. Do tliou then assume a. pro- 
pitious disposition ; and have respect to thy house, for we are 
guests beneath thy roof from the multitude of the Greeks,- 
and desire to be moat dear and friendly to thoa beyond all 
the Achasans, as many as they are." 

But him swift-footed Achilles, answering, addressed: 
"Most noble Ajax, son of Telamon, chief of the people, thou 
ippeareat to me to have s,iid all this from thy soul, yet does 
my heart swell with indignation as often as 1 recollect those 
things, how tJie son of Atreus hath rendered me dishonored 
among the Greeks, as if it were some contemptible stranger. 
But go ye, and carry back my message, for 1 shall not think 
of bloody war, before the son of warbke Priam, noble Hector, 
slaughtering the Greeks, shall reach the ships of the MjTmi- 
dons, and bum the ships with fire. But about my tent and 
black ship, however, I think that Hector, although eager, 
will desist from combat." 

Thus he spake; but they, each having seized a double 
goblet, having made libations, went back by the side of the 
fleet, and Uiyases led the way. But Patroclus gave orders 
to his companions and female domestics to strew,'with all 
haate, a thick couch lor Plucnix ; and they, obedient, s^resui 
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ft bed ns he desired — sheep-skins, coverlets, and the fine falirio 
of flax : there Iny the old man, aud awaited heavenly Morn. 
But Achilles slept in the recess of his ■well-modc t«nt; and 
beside him lay a lady, fair-oheeked Diomede, daughter of 
Phorbas, whom he had brought from Lesbos. And Patroelus 
on the other side reclined : and by Lim also lay fair-waisted 
Iphis, ivbora noble Achilles gave him, having taken lofty 
Scyros, a eily of Enyeus, 

But when they wei-e within the tents of Atrides, the sons 
of the Greeks, rising one after another, received them with 
golden cups, and interrogated thus. And first the king of 
men, Agamemnon, inquired ; 

" Come, tell me, O Ulysses, much praised, great glory of 
the Greeks, whether doos ho wish to ward off the hostile fire 
from the ships, or has ho refused, and does wrath still possess 
Ilia haughty soul 1" 

But him much-end uring, noble Ulysses then addressed: 
" Most glorious son of Atreus, Agamemnon, king of men, 
he wills not to extinguish his wrath, but is the more filled 
with anger, and despises thee as well as tliy gifts. He bids 
thee thyself consult with the Greeks, in what manner thou 
mayeat preserve both the ships and the army of the Greeks, 
but has himself threatened, that with the rising dawn ho will 
launch into the main his well-benched, equally-plied vessels. 
And he has declared that he would ad\'i«e otliers also to sail 
home, since ye wiU not now effect the destruction of lofty 
Ilium; for far-resounding Jove hath greatly stretched forth 
his hand [over it], and the people have taken courage, 
Thus he spoke ; and hero are these who followed me, Ajax, 
and the two heralds, both prudent men, to tell these things. 
But aged Phcsnix hath Iain down there, for thus he ordered, 
that in the morning, if he chose, he might follow him in the 
ships to his dear father-land ; but he will by no means carry 
him off against his will." 

Thus he spake ; and they all became mute in silence, mar- 
veling at hia speech, for he harangued with great vehemence. 
Long were the sorrowing sons of the Greeks mute, till at 
length Diomede, valiant in the din of battle, addressed tiiera : 

"Most glorious son of Atreus, king of men, Agamemnon, 
would that thou hadst not supplicated the illustrious son of 
Pelcus, offering countless gifts, for he is haughty even other- 
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wise :' now again hast thou excited him much more to inso- 
lence. Let us, however, leave him alone, whether he go or 
remain, for he will fight ^ain at that time when his mind 
witiiin his breast urges, and the Deity incites him. But 
come, let us all obey aa I shall advise : go now to rest, hav- 
ing satisfied your hearts with food Mid wine, lor this is force 
and vigor. But when £>ir rosy-lingered mom has shone 
forth, draw up the in&ntry and cavalry with all haste before 
the ships, cheering them : and do thou thyself likewise fight 
in the foremost ranks." 

llnis be spake, but all the kings approved, admiring the 
speech of Diomede, the breaker of steeds. Having then 
ofiered libations, they departed each to hia tent ; there they 
lay down to rest, and enjoyed the boon of sleep.' 

< I am indebted to Uiltou. 
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AEGDMENT. 

Diomede and TTljBBea, as Fpies, penBtrate the camp of tha TroJBDB by 
□igbtf and Hret eiitmp and blay Dolou, who had Aet out on tao same 
erTBod for tho Trojans, llavine obtmoed from him the desired infonn- 
ntioD, they then Ettack the Tbraciann, and B!ay their king, Ehesua, 
iriiile aaicep. At tha enggcation of Minerva, ttiej then tEtnm to the 
cainp. 

Thk Other chiefs, indeed, of all the Greeks were aleeping 
the whole night at the ships, overcome by soft slumber ; but 
sweet sleep possessed not AgamemnoD, the son of Atreus, 
shepherd of the people, revolving many things in his mind. 
As Avhen the husband of fair-haired Juno thunders, preparing 
either an abundant, iramenso shower, or hail or snow, when 
the snow whitens the fields ; or somewhere [preparing] the 
wide mouth' of bitter war ; so frequently groaned Agameinnon 
in his breast from the bottom of bis heart, and his mind was 
troubled within him. As often indeed as he looked toward 
the Trojan plain, he wondered at the many fires which were 
burning before Uium, the sound of flutes and pipes, and the 
tumult of men. But when he looked toward the sh^ and 
army of the Greeks, ho tore up many hairs from his head by 
the roots' [enraged at] Jove who dwells aloft, and deeply he 
groaned in his noble neart. But this plan appeared best to 
him in his judgment; to repair first to Neleian Nestor, [and 
see] whether with him he might contrive some blameless 
counsel, which might be au averter of evil. Rising, therefore, 
he wrapped his coat around his breast, and beneath his smooth 
feet bound the beautiful sandals; next he threw around bim 



' Cicero pro Arch, g B, " Totiua belli ore ac (aucibus." 
' Or "one after another," Schol.; in' uSJ.w^ioi'r, ^ ff/w/iiiifoUf. 
Uenick on Trjphiodor. 338 ; Alberti on Hesych. t. U. p. 1039. 
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the blood-stained skin of a huge, tawny' lion, stretching to 
hia ankles, and grasped his apear. In like manner, a tremor 
possessed Menclaus, for neither did sleep rest upon his eye- 
lids, [through fear] lest the Greeks should suffer aught, wlio 
on his account had come over the wide sea to Troy, waging 
daring war. First with a spotted leopard's skin he covered 
his broad back ; and next, lifting his brazen hehnet, placed it 
iipon his head, and grasped a spear in hi.s stout hand. But 
ho went to awaken his brother, who had the chief command 
of all the Greeks, and was honored by the people like a god. 
Him he found by the prow of his ship, putting his bright 
armor aroimd his shoulders ; and arriving, he was welcome 
to him. Him first Menelaua, valiant in the din of war, ad- 
dressed : " Why arm thus, my respected brother 1 Or whom 
dost thou urge of thy companions to go as a spy among tlio 
Trojans? In truth I very much fear that no one will un- 
dertake this deed, going alone through 'the dead of night 
to reconnoiter the enemy. Any one [who does so] will be 
bold-hearted indeed," 

But him king Agamemnon, answering, addressed ; " O 
Jove-nurtured Menclaus, need of prudent counsel [comes 
upon] both thee and me, which will protect and presen'c the 
Greeks and their ships, since the mind of Jove is altered. 
Surely he has rather given hia attention to the Heotorean 
Bacrifices ; for never have I beheld, nor heard a person who 
related, that one man has devised so many arduous deeds in 
one day as Hector, dear to Jove, hath performed upon the 
sons of the Greeks in such a manner, [although] the Jear 
child neither of a goddess nor of a god. But such deeds 
hath he done as I conceive will long and for many a day be a 
cause of care to the Greeks ; so many evils hath he wrought 
against the Greeks, But go now, call Ajax and Idomeneus, 
running quickly to their ships, but I will go to noble Nestor, 
and cjchort him to ariae, if he be willing to go to the sacred 
company' of guards and give orders ; for to him will they 

' Or, " active, mging." The other interpretation ia, however, lavored 
by Yirg. ^En. iL 721 : "Pulviquo insteraor pcUo leonia." 

' Some picked troop chosen for the especial purpose of keeping' wateli. 
HoyTie compiires 2, 604: lipo; Ki'K>.oc', li, 681 ; XnffCiv icpnirf irvia- 
upouf. Compare, also, the Jf/iof ?,6.i-i>c of the Thebana, Plutarch, in 
Pebp, t L p, 236; E. Athen. xiu. p. CSl. 
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most attentively listen, because his son commands the guards, 
along with Merionca, the annor-bearer of Idomeneus ; lor to 
them wc intrusted tlie chief charge." 

But liirn Menelaus, valiant in the din of war, then an- 
awcrcd : " In what manner dost thou command and exhort 
me in thy speech? Shall I remain there with them, waiting 
till thou come, or shall 1 run back again to thee, after I have 
duly given them orders 1" 

But him, in turn, Agamemnon, king of men, addressed : 
" Wait there, lest, as we come, we miss' one another ; for there 
are many ways through '.he camp. But shout aloud whither- 
soever thou goest, and enjoin them to the watchful, accosting 
each man by & name from his paternal race," hooorahly ad- 
dressing all ; nor be thou haughty in thy mind. Nay, let 
even us ourselves labor, whatever be our station, so heavy a 
calamity both Jovo laid upon us at our birth," 

Thus saying, he dismissed his brother, having duly charged 
him. But he hastened to go to Nestor, the shepherd of the 
people. Him he found on his soft couch beside his tent and 
black ship, and by him lay his variegated arms, a shield, two 
spears, and a glittering helmet : beside him also lay a flexiblo 
belt, with which the old man girded himself, when he was 
arming for man-destroying wai', leading on his people ; sinco 
he by no means yielded to sad old age. Being supported 
on his elhow,° and lifting up his head, he addressed the son 
of Atreus, and questioned him in [these] words : 

" Who art thoa who comest thus alone by the ships, along 
the army, during the gloomy night, when other mortals aro 
asleep 1 Whether seeking any of the guards, or any of thy 
companions? Speak, nor approach mo in silenca ; of what is 
there need to thee?" 

But him Agamemnon, king of men, then answered : " O 
Nestor, son of Neleus, great glory of the Greeks, thou wilt 
recognize Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, whom beyond all 
Jove hath plunged into toils continually, while breath to< 

' BnttmaoQ, LexiL p. 8G, cnmca ta tlio conolualon tliat "we miut 
include uSporii^Fii' among the forniB of u>iaprunj, whoso otymologieol 
caiiaecl;ioiis,aslotigaa wo arc ignorant oftlieiDiWa can easily do without" 

' luatances of this oomplimentary style of address occur in ver. 14i. 
Aiayevii AaepTiiiihi, 8G ; Niorop Nijlti^iuiijj. 

1: " at Propert. i. 3, 31. " Sio ait ia moIU fixa tore cabitum." 
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mains in my breast, or my knees have the power of motion. 
I wander' tlius, because sweet sleep sits not on mine eyes, 
but war and the calamitins of the Cfreekg are my care. For 
I greatly fear for the Greeks, neither is my heart firm, but I 
am confounded.' My heart leaps without my breast, and my 
fair limbs tremble beneath. But if thou canst do aughi 
(siuee neither doth sleep come upon thee), come, let ua go 
down to the guards, that we may see whether, worn out by 
toil and [overpowered]' by sleep, they slumber, and are alto- 
gether forgetful of the watoh. And hostile men are encamped 
near, nor do we at all know but that they perhaps meditate 
in their minds to engage even during the night.'" 

But him Nestor, the Gerenian knight, then answered ; 
"Agamemnon, most glorious son. of Atreus, king of men, 
assuredly provicjent Jove will not accomplish to Hector all 
those devices, which now, perhaps, he expects; but I think 
that lie will labor under even more cares if Achilles shall 
but turn away his heart from heavy wrath. Yet will I will- 
ingly follow thee ; and let us moreover incite others, both 
spear-renowned Diomede, and Ulysses, swift Ajax, and tho 
valinnt son of Phyleus. But if a.ny one going, would call 
godlike Aj ax, and king Idomencus; for their ships are tho 
furthest off,' and by no means near at hand. But I will 
chide Menelaus, dear and respected though he be, nor will I 
conceal, even if thou shonldst be diapleaaed with mc, sinco 
thus he Bleeps, and has permitted thee alone to labor. For 
now ought ho to labor, supplicating among all tho chiets, for 
a necoBsity, no longer tolerable, invades us." 

But him Agamemnon, king of men, in turn addressed : 
" Old man, at other times I wouid even bid thee blame him, 

Msch. Ag. 13: EiV uv Si viiKTiirT.ayxTitv Mfioooi- r' l^u 
'.ii'llv irtipuiC olm inmitojrov/iiviiii 'l^^i-, f66o; ydp dvH' iirvoii 
^apaoTatii. 

< Cicero ad Attic; ii. 6: "Non angor, sed ardeo dolore; alrii /uu 
irop </iTfJuc, liAA' UTtaXitrrij/iai. Noa sum, inquani, njihi ereda, 
mentia pompoH." 

" Observe tho KPUgma, which has been imitated bailor. Od. iiL4, 11; 
" Ludo &tignturaqiie somno." Compare llio learned disaertatian on this 
subject hy d'OrviUo on Chariton, iv. -1, p. 440, aqq. ed. Lips. 

* JEash. SepL O. Th. 28; Aiyic /icyiiniv TrpoataXiv 'A.^oipfn Ncitt^ 
yopEiadat, tfcijrcfionAfijfti' irriAf^ 

* Soph. Aj. 3 ; Koi >iii M anivaii or vavrtKoi; ilpii ASacrof, IvBa 
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for he is frequently remiss, and is not ■willing to labor, 
yielding neither to sloth, nor thoughtlessness of mind, l>iit 
looking to me, and awaiting my commencement. But now 
he urose long before mo, and stood beside me ; him I have 
sent before to call those whom thou seekest. But let us go, 
and we shall fmd tbem before the gates among the guards ; 
for there I bade them be assembled." 

But him the Gerenian knight Nestor then answered ; "If 
so, none of the Greeks will be angry, nor disobey when he 
may exhort or give orders to any." 

Thus saying, he put on his tunic around his breast, and 
beneath his shining feet he placed the beautiful sandals, and 
fastened about him his purple cloak with a clasp, double, 
ample ;' and the shaggy pile was thick upon it : and he 
seized a doughty spear, pointed with sharp brass. He pro- 
ceeded first to the ships of the brazen-mailed Achjeans ; then 
the Gerenian knight Nestor, vociferating, aroused from hia 
sleep Ulysses, equal to Jovo in counsel. But the voice 
immediately penetrated his mind, and he came out from the 
tent, and addressed them ; 

" Why, I pray, wander ye thus alone through the am- 
brosial night, near the ships, through the army; what so 
great necessity now cornea upon you ?" 

But him Nestor, the Gerenian knight, then answered; 
"Jove-sprung son of Laertes, much-scheming Ulysses, be not 
indignant, for so great a sorrow bath oppressed the Greeks, 
But follow, that wo may arouse even another, whomsoever it 
is fit, to deliberate whether to fly or fight," 

Thus he spake, and much-counseling Ulysses returning 
into his tent, flung around his shoulders his variegated shield, 
and followed them. But they proceeded to Diomede, the 
SOD of Tydeus, and him they found without, before his tent, 
with his arms; and his companions slept around him. Be- 
neath their heads they had their shields, and their spears 
were fixed erect upon the nether point;' and afar oiTgUt- 



' Scol. ; Tiff /ir-yaXiv, uare Kal iiv^y airj XP'^''"'"" ^^^iv ^itre- 
To/if tiju. The opitliBt ijioiviKveeaa denotos that it was the garb of royalty. 

^ 2ovpcjr7/pai- rfjjf rrrvpa^tv rwf orriVw tuv dupdrcjv, HeBychiuB, 
who alao, with refereQCe to the present passage, has Xavpur^por toS 
aiAnpiov. Pollux. £■ 31, well explains it, to tou ioparo^ luTu/icvon 
It is also called ariipa^ ami arvpuKiov. 
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tered Ihe brass, ]ike the lightoing of father Jove. The hero 
himself hoivever slumbered, and beneath him was strewed 
the hide of a wild bull ; but under his head was spread a 
splendid plecj of tapestry. Standing by him, the Gcrenian 
knight Neslor awoke him, moving him on the heel with his 
ibot,' he roused him, and upbraided [him] openly : 

" Arise, son ofTydeus, why dost thou indulge in sleep all 
night ? nearest thou not how the Trojans are encamped 
tipon an eminence in the plain near the ships, and that now 
but a small space keeps them off ^" 

Thus he spoke: but ho leaped up very quickly from slum- 
ber, and addressing him, spoke winged words : 

" Indefatigable art thou, old man : never, indeed, dost thou 
cease from labor. Are there not even other younger sons 
of the Greeks, who, going about in every direction, might 
arouse each of the kings? But, O old man, thou art im- 
possible to be wearied." 

But him then the Gerenian knight Nestor in turn 
addressed: "Truly, my friend, thou hast spoken all these 
things aright. I have, to be sure, blameless sons, and I havo 
numerous troops, some of whom indeed, going round, might 
give the summons. But a very great necessity hath oppressed 
the Greeks, and now are the affairs of all balanced on a 
razor's edge," whether there be most sad destruction to the 
Greeks, or life. Yet go now, since thou art younger, arouse 
swift Ajax, and the son of Phyleus, if thou haat pity on 
me." 

Thu^ he spake ; but the other threw around his shoulders 
the skin of a huge tawny lion, reaching to his feet, and took 
his spear. He hastened forth, and the hero, having aroused 
the rest, led them thenc«. 

But when they now came to the assembled guards, they 
found not the leaders of the guards slumbering, but all were 
sitting vigilantly with their arms. As dogs with eare keep 
watch around the sheep in a fold, hearing the furious wild 
beast, which comes through the wood from the mountains, 
but much clamor of men and dogs is against it, and sleep 

* Not "calce pedis moveos." Seo Kennedy. 

* Eerodol. viL 11; 'Eirl ivpov yup r^f "«/J^C t^erui ii/i!y tH trpcij- 
(laro. Soph. Antig. 996 : i/ioifti ffcHS; av viv lai (vpov Tujijf, 
Thwcrit. xzii. 6: 'AfOniJitui au-r/pit M ^poO j/ii) Juvruv. 

8* 
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la utterly lost to them ; so was sweet slumber lost to 
their eyelids, keeping guard during the sad nigbt, for they 
were ever turned toward the plain, whensoever tliey beard 
the Trojans advancing. But the old man seeing them, 
rejoiced, and encouraged them with a speech, and addressing 
them, gpoke winged words : 

" Thus now, dear cliildrcn, keep watch ; nor let sleep seizo 
upon any, lest we become a mockery to the enemy." 

TTius saying, he crossed the trench ; and with him followed 
the chiefs of the Greeks, as many as had been summoned to 
the council. Along with these went Merionea, and the illus- 
trious son of Nestor; for thoy had invited them, that they 
might consult with them. Having therefore passed over tba 
dug trench, they Eat down in a clear space, where a piece of 
ground appeared free from fallen dead bodies, whence im- 
petuous Hector had turned back, having destroyed the 
Greeks, when night at length enveloped them. There sitting 
down, they addressed words to each other, and to them the 
Gcrenian knight Nestor began discourse : 

" friends, would not now some man put such confidence 
in his own daring mind as to go against the mRgnanimous 
Trojans, if perchance he might take some of the enemy 
straying in the outskirts of the camp, or perhaps even learn 
some report among the Trojans, what they deliberate among 
themselves ; whether they intend lo remain hero by the 
ships at a distance, or are about to return to the city, since 
they have subdued the Greeks ? Could he but hear all this, 
and come back to us unscathed, great glory would be his 
under heaven among all men, and ho shall have a good 
reward. For as many chiefs as command the vessels, of all 
tlicse each will give a black sheep, a ewe, having a lamb at 
its udders ; to which indeed no possession will be like; and 
he will ever be present at our banquets and feasts." 

Thus he apoke ; and they were all mute in silence; but to 
them Diomede, valiant in the din of battle, said : 

'■ Nestor, my heart and gallant spirit urge mo to enter the 
camp of the hostile Trojans, which is near ; but if some other 
man were to go along with mo, there would be more pleasure, 
and it wonid be more encouraging. 'For when two go 
together, the one perceives before the other how the ad- 
vantage may be. But if one being alone should observe any 
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tiling, his perception is nevertheless more tardy, and his 
judgment weak.'' 

Thus he apolte : and the greater nurobcr wished to follow 
Diomede. The two Ajaeea wished it, servants of Mora ; 
Merioncs wished it ; the sou of Nestor very earuestly desired 
it; the spear-renowned son of Atreus, Menelaua, desired it; 
and hardy Ulysses was eager to penetrate tlie crowd of the 
Trojana ; for ever dai'iug was his mind within his breast. 
Among tliem, however, Agamemnon, the king of men, spoke : 

" Diomede, son of Tydeus, most dear to my soul, select the 
comp'anion whom thou desirest, the bravest of those who 
present themselves, siuce many are ready. Nor do thoii, 
paying deference in thy mind, leave indeed the better, and 
select as follower the worse, thnwgh respect [for rank] ; 
looking neither to family, nor whether one is more the 
king." 

Thus he spake, for he feai'ed for yellow-haired Menelaua ; 
bnt among them X>iomede, brave in the din of battle, again 
spoke : 

"If then ye now order mo to select a companion myselii 
how can 1 now forget godlike Ulyasea, whose heart is prudent, 
and spirit gallant in all labors ; and whom Pallas Minerva 
loves. He following, we should both return even from 
burning fire,forhe is skilled in planning beyond [all others]." 

But him much-enduring, noble Ulyssea ia turn addressed : 
"Son of Tydeus, neither praise me beyond measure, nor at 
all blame, for thou spoakest these things aniong Argives, who 
are acquainted with Ibem already. But let us go, for night 
hastens on, and morn is at hand. The stars have tdready far 
advanced, and the greater portion of the night, by two parts, 
tiBS gone by, but the third portion remains." 

Thus having spoken, they clad themselves in their terrible 
arms. To Diomede, Thrasymedes, firm in war, gave his 
two-edged sword, because his own was left at the ships, and 
a shield. Upon his head he placed his bullVhide helmet, 
coneless, crestless, which is called cataityx,' and protects the 
heads of blooming youths. And Merioncs gave a bow, quiver, 
and sword to Ulyssea, and put upon hia head a caaque of 
hide; and within, it was firmly bound with many straps; 

' "Tbe xaTairvi might be termed tlie uncliesa helmet of the chief who 
wofe it." — Kennedy. 
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while without, tho white t«eth of on iTory-tusked boar set 
thick together on all sides fenced it well, and skiilfiiUy ; and 
in the midst a woollen head-piece' was sewed. It Autolyeua- 
once ijrougiit from Eleon, the city of Amyntor, son of Hot- 
raenua, having broken into his large mansion, He gave it, 
however, to Acnpliidamas, the Cytherian, to bear to Soandea, 
and Amphid;ima3 bestowed it upon Molus, to be a gift of 
hospitality, but he gave it to his son Meriones to be worn. 
Then at last, being placed around, it covered the head of 
Ulysses. But they, when they had girt themselves in dread- 
ful arms, hastened lo advance^ and left all the chiefs at the 
same place. And to them near tho way, Pallas Minerva 
sent a heron upon (he right hand: they did not discern it 
with their eyes, because of the gloomy night, but Leard it 
rustling. And Ulysses was delighted on account of the bird, 
and prayed to Minerva: 

"Ilear mo, thou daughter of ffigis-bearing Jove, who 
Btandest by me in all labors, nor do I escape thy notice, 
having moved.' Now again do thou, Minerva, especially 
befriend mo, and grant that, covered with glory, we may 
return back to the well-benched barks, having performed a 
mighty deed, which will surely occasion care to the Trojans." 

Then Diomade, brave in the din of battle, next prayed ; 
"Now hear me, too, O daughter of Jove, invincible. Attend 
me, as once thou didst attend my sire, the noble Tydeus, to 
Thebes, what time he went as an embassador for tho 
Aoha;ans ; he left the brazen-mailed Achroans at the Asopns, 
and he himself boro thither a mild message fo [ho Cad- 
maiaiis ; but when returning he performed many arduous 
deeds, with thy aid, O noble goddess, when thou propitious 
didst stand beside him. Thus now willingly stand by and 
protect ine ; and in return I will sacrifice to thee a heifer of 
a year old, with bi-oad forehead, untamed, which no man 
hath yet brought under the yoke. This will I sacrifice to 
thee, eucirellng its homs with gold." 

Thus they spoke, praying; and Palias Miner\-a heard 

' Or, " it was stuffed witli felt."— Osford tnmal. " Wool was iol^ 1 
botwaen iha straps, in order to protect the head, and make tho lielmel fit 
closer. " — Keouedy . 

' Soph. Aj. 18; Kai vSv Iwiyvuc ci /i' in' ilvSpi dvafuuiZ Duo'» 

KVH>LOi'VT'. 
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thcin. But when they had supphcatcd the tlaugliter of 
mighty Jove, they hastened to advance, Jike two Iioqb, 
through the dark night, through slaughter, through bodies, 
llii'ough arms, and black blood. 

Nor did Hector allow the gallant Trojans to sleep ; but 
he summoned all tbo chiefs together, aa many as were 
leaders and rulers over the Trojans. Having aummoneil 
them together, he framed prudent counsel : 

" Who, undertaking it for me, will accomplish this deed 
for a great reward] And there shall he a sufficient payment 
for him; for I will give a chariot and two rough-maned 
steeds, which excel in speed at the Bwiitaailing ships of 
the Greeks, to him whosoever would dare (he will also 
obtain glory for himself) to approach near the swift-sailing 
ships, and leam whether the fleet ships are guarded as form- 
erly, or whether, now subdued by our hands, they meditate 
(light among themselves, nor wish to keep watch during the 
night, overcome with grievous toil." 

TbuB he spoke ; but they were all still in silence. But 
among the Trojans there was one Dolon, the son of Eumedes, 
a divine herald, rich in gold, and wealthy in briias, who in 
aspect indeed was deformed, but [was] swift-footed, and ho 
was an only [aonl among live sisters. Who then, standing 
by, addressed the Trojans and Hector : 

" Hector, my heart and gallant spirit urge mo to approach 
the swifl-saUing ships, and gain information. But come, 
raise up thy scepter to me, and swear that thftn wilt as- 
suredly give jue the horses and chariot, variegated with 
brass, which now hear the illustrious son of Peleua, and I 
wiU not be a vain spy to thee, nor frustrate thy expectation ; 
for I will go so far into tlie camp till I reach the ehip of 
Agamemnon, where the chiels will porehanoo be consulting 
whether to fly or fight." 

Thua he spoke ; but he took the scepter in hia hand and 
swore to him : " Let Jove himself now be my witness, the 
loudly-thundering spouse of Juno, that no other man of the 
Trojans shall be carried by these horses: but I declare that 
thou shalt entirely have the glory of them." 

Thus ho spoke, and indeed swore a vnin oath ; neverthe- 

' " There is no neceBsity for (uppoaing that Hector meditated »»^ 
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leaa ha encouraged him. Immediately he Ihrcw around his 
shoulders hig crooked bow, and put on above the hide of 
a gray wolf, with a casque of weasel-skin upon his head; 
and seized a sharp javelin. And he sat out to go from 
the camp toward the ships : nor was he destioed to bring 
back intelligence to Hector, returning from the ships. But 
when now he had ijuitted the crowd of horses and men, ho 
eagerly hold on his way. But him godlike UJyssea obsei-ved 
advancing, and addressed Dlomede: 

"Hark! Diomede, a man comes from the camp;"Iknow 
not whether as a spy upon our vessels, or to plunder somft of 
tiiQ dead bodies. But let us sutler him hrst to pass by a 
little through the plain, and afterward, hastily rushing upon 
him, let us take him. lij however, ho surpasses us in speed, 
attacking him with the spear, let us continually drive him 
from the camp toward tho ships, lest by chance he escape 
toward the city." 

Then having thus spoken, they lay down out of the path- 
way among the dead; but ho, in thoughtlessness, ran hastily 
past. Hut when now he was as far off as is the space 
plowed at one effort ' by mules (for they are preferable to 
oxen in drawing tho weli-made plow through the deep 
iallow), they indeed ran toward him ; but lie stood still, 
hearing a noise ; for he hoped within his mind that his 
companions had come from the Trojans to turn him back. 
Hector having ordered. But when now they were distant 
a speai''3*cast or even less, he perceived that they were 
enemies, and moved his active knees to Qy.; and tliey im- 
mediately hastened to follow. As wbeti two rough-toothed 
hounds, skilled in the chase, ever incessantly pursue through 
the woody ground cither a fawn or hare, while screaming it 
flies before ; tlius did Tydides and Ulysses, sacker of cities, 
pursue him over steadily, having cut him oiT from his own 
people. But when now flying toward tho ships, he would 
speedily have mingled with the watch, then indeed Minerva 
infused strength into Tydides, that none of the brazen-moiled 
Greeks might bo beforehand in boasting that he had wounded 

docail, Tliopoet contemplates the ovent, which froatrated his hopea, and 
rendered hia oath obligatory." — Kenaedj. 
' See tliD ScboUaat^ aud Keanedj's note. 
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Mm, but he himself camo second; then gallant Dlomede, 
rushing on him with his apear, addressed him ; 

" Either stop, or I wiSI overtake thee with my spear ; nor 
do I think that thou wilt long escape certain destruction 
from my hand." 

He said, and hurled his spear, but intentionally missed 
the man. Over the right shoulder the point of the welJ- 
polished spear struck in the ground. Then indeed he stood 
still, and trembled, stammering (and there arose a chat- 
tering of the teetli in his mouth), pale through fear. Panting 
they overtook him, and seized his hands; but -he weeping, 
spoke thus." 

"Take mo alive, and I will ransom myself; for within 
[my house] 1 have brass, imd gold, and well-wrought iron ; 
from which my fether will bestow upon you countless ran- 
soms, if he shall hear that 1 am alive at the ships of the 
Greeks." 

But him much-planning Ulysses answering addressed : 
" Take courage, nor suffer death at all to enter thy mind ; 
but come, teU me this, and state it correctly ; Why coraest 
thou thus alone from the camp toward the fleet, through 
the gloomy night, when other mortals sleep 1 Whether that 
tliou mightcst plunder any of the dead bodies, or did Hector 
send thee forth to reconnoiter every thing at the hollow 
ships 1 Or did thy mind urge theo on V 

But him Doton then answered, and his limbs trembled 
under him : " Contrary to my wish. Hector hath brought me 
into great detriment, who promised that he would give me 
the solid-hoofed steeds of the illustrious son of Peleus, and 
bisthariot adorned with brass. And he cnjoiDcd me, going 
through the dark and dangerous' night, to approach the 
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Butlm. I.B«il. [>, 369 : " I translate iSib} uif by the quick and fear/at 
jhli and if this be once admitted aa the estoblialiad meunitig of the 
omorie apitbot, it will certainly bo always iDlelligible to the heurer and 
full of esprOBaioQ. 'Night,' Bays a German proTerb, 'ia no mac'a 
friend;' tbe dangers which threalen (he nightly wanderer are formed into 
a quick, irritable, hoatite goddeaa. Even the other deities are afraid of 
her, who is (II. ^, 259) ^lUf i/irJTCipa kqI <if Jpuv ; aud Jupiter himsell) 
In the midst of hia rago refraias from doing what might bo vvn'i 6oy 
linoSv/iia. Nor is the epithet loss natural whea the nigbl ia not petsoni' 
Sad: Ibr aa dicit Kaipai me dangerous timea, so by this wotd dtni it maj 
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Bm bin Doktt, 
"nrnhn wm Ik 
mnuttfy. Hector. i 

ffmn Ifae bmdl: bat br At v«d«r«f vUck Otam MqairaH. 
O Hf:ros(i9cfcaKnnMMd]ddead» orvMcfectbeonpL Bnt 
M mtttf aa are iIm msOb of fire* tHtaag ttm 'Dt^HB, i 
at dica) sra tkej to wbon there ■■ eomflwow ;* and 
an botli wafccfU, asd akatt ooe MMdnr to keep 
BM dw alUea, on the conmiT, imuauuB d &om abr, 
Mla«ping ^ Inr thej eommit it to the TVcjaiB to keep 
for tbiir <-hiIitren and wives lie not near than." 

Btit him miii:li-pl aiming L'tvsses answerizig addressed: '"In 
wliAt Kiftntiin' nitw do they sleep : mingled with the horsc- 
lir'-ftkinK Tr''jan9, or apart T Tel! me, ll^t 1 may know." 

Hut liiin iJiilon, the gon of Eumedes, answered; "There- 
i'lTii wlil I iri'lcfwl iliiljiil these things also very correctly. On 
l.li'i urie liitii'l, iDWard the sea, [are] the Carians and Pceo- 
iiiiirti, urmad with erooked bows, the Lelegans, and Cauco- 
iilitriH, ikiid noble I'elasgians. Toward Tbymbra, on the 



Im InliindiKt to mark tlic HWiftness nod immiiieDCj of danger 
lliP«tilitli num wlio KO rlui ninfo /iWaiuof." 

' 'liiri«l.riii>, ■iini rrinac /ilv mipd; laxupati ^I't c'"' Tpuuv, cMe 
iIi'iiC*)) lattf, iyi/iiydiillaoi, n. t. ^ 
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other, the Lyoinna are allotted their place, and the haughty 
Mysiana, the horse-lireaking Phrygians, and the Masoninn 
cavalry' warriors. But why inquire ye of rae these things 
separately? For if ye are now eager to penetrate the host 
of the Trojans, those Thracians lately arrived are apart, the 
last of all the others. And among them is their king 
Khesus, son of Eioncus. And his horses are the most beau- 
tiful and largest I have seen. They are whiter than snow, 
and like to the winds in speed. And his chariot is well 
adorned with both gold and silver; and he himself came, 
wearing golden armor of mighty splendor, a marvel to 
behold; which does not indeed suit mortal men to wear, but 
the immortals gods. But now remove me to the swift ships, 
or, having bound me with n cruel bond, leave me here until 
ye return, and make trial of me, whether I have indeed 
spoken to you truly, or not." 

But him then valiant Diomede sternly regarding, ad- 
dressed: "Think not within thy mind to escape from me, 
O Dolon, although thou hast reported good tidings, since 
thou hast once come into my hands. For if indeed we shall 
now release thoe, or set thee at liberty, hereafter thou 
wouldst surely return to the swift ships of the Aohicans, 
either in order to become a spy, or to fight against us. But 
if, subdued by my hands, thou lose thy life, thou wilt not 
ever afterward be a banc to the Greeks." 

He said; and the other was preparing to supplicate him, 
taking him by the chin with his strong hand ; but he, 
rushing at him with his sword, smote the middle of his neck, 
nod cut through both the tendons; and the head of him, 
still muttering, was mingled with the dust. From his head 
they took the wcascl-skin helmet, and the wolf-skin, with 
the bent bow and long spear ; and noble Ulysses raised them 
on high with his hand to Minerva, the goddess of plunder, 
and praying, spake : 

"Rejoice, goddess, in these, for thee, first of all the im- 
Djortala in Olympus, do we invoke; but guide us likewise to 
the horses and tents of the Thracian men." 

Thus ho said; and raising them high above himself, he 
hung them on a tamarisk-branch. But beside it he placed a 

' i. e., cliarioteora. 
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conspicuous mark, pulling up handfiils of reeds,' and tho 
wide-spreading branches of the tamarisk, test ihey should 
escafie their notice while they were returning through the 
dark and dangerous night. Then both advanced onward 
through arms and block blood ; and proceeding, they came 
imro^ial«ly to the band of the Thracian heroes. But they 
were sleeping, overpowered with fatigue ; and their beautiful 
armor lay upon the ground beside tbem, carefully in order, 
in three rows ; and by each of thern [stood] a yoke of horses. 
Rhe.'jus slept in the midst, and beside him. lus swift horses 
were fastened by the reins to the outer rim' of the chariot. 
And Ulysses first observing, pointed him out to Diomede : 

" This [ia] the man, Diomede, and these [are] the horses, 
which Dolon, whom we slew, pointed out to us. But come 
now, exert thy mighty strength ; nor does it at all become 
thee to stand leisurely with thy armor. Loose therefore 
the steeds, or do thou slay the men, and the borses shall bo 
my care," 

Thus he spoke ; but into him nzure-eycd Minerva breathed 
valor, and ho slaughtered, turning himself on every side, 
and a dreadful groaning arose of those smitten with tho 
sword ; and the earth grow red with blood. As whoa a lion, 
coming upon unprotected flocks of goats or sheep, rushes 
upon them, designing evils, so fell the son of Tydeus upon 
the Thraeiaa men, until jfio had slain twelvo. But niucb- 
counseling Ulysses — whomsoever Diomede standing beside 
struck with the sword — him Ulysses dragged backward, 
seizing by the foot ; meditating these things in his mind, 
that the iair-maned steeds should pass through easily, nop 
should tremble in spirit, treading on tho corses ; for as yet 
they were unused to them. But when nowthesonof Tydeua 
hud reached the king, him, tie thirteenth, he deprived of 
sweet life, panting; ibr by the counsel of Minerva an evil 
dream had stood over his head during the night, [in likeness 
of] the son of CEneua ; but in tho mean time patient Ulysses 
was untying the solid-hoofed steeds. With the reins he 
bound them together and drove them from the crowd, lash- 

' Sv/i/iui»liai:. EmestisajG: "Conf^egit loviter armuliQeB, ot fiddidit 
similitpr couftiictia myriciB froniiibuB." 

' Emeati rogards imiii^piiiiog ea an ai^jeolive, with ainiyos under- 
Btoud. 
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ing them with his bow, because he thought not of taking 
with his hands the splendid lash from the well-wrought char- 
iot scat ; and then he whistled as a signal to noble Diomede. 
But he remaining, was meditating what moat daring deed ho 
should do ; whether seizing the car, where lay the embroidered 
armor, ho should drag it out by the pole' or bear it away, 
ruiaing it aloft ; or take away the life of more of the Thrac- 
ians. While ho was revolving these things witliin his mind, 
Minerva iu the nicau time standing near, addrcsacd noble 
Diomede : 

"Be mindful now of a return to the hoUow ships, O son 
of magnanirooua Tydeus, lest thou roach them, having boeu 
put to flight; or lost some other god perchance arouse the 
Trojans." 

Thus she spoke ; and he understood the voice of the god- 
doss speaking, and ho quicUy ascended the chariot. And 
Ulysses lashed on [the horses] with iiis bow, and they fled to 
the swift ships of the Greeks, 

Nor did silver-bowed Apollo keep a vain watch. Wlien he 
beheld Minerva accompanying the son of Tydous, enraged 
with her, he descended into the vast army of the Trojans, 
and roused Hippoeoon, a counselor of the Thraciaus, the 
gallant cousin of Rhesus. And he, leaping up from sleep, 
when he beheld the place empty where the fleet horses had 
stood, and the man panting amid the dreadful slaughter, 
immediately then wept aioud, and called upon his dear com- 
panion by name. A clamor and immeasurable tumolt of 
the Trojans running together arose, and they looked with 
wonder at the marvelous deeds, which men having perpe- 
trated, bad returned to tho hollow ships. 

But when now they camo where they liad slain tho spy of 
Hector, there Ulysses, dear to Jove, reined in bis fleet steeds. 
But the son of Tydeus, leaping to the ground, placed tho 
bloody spoils in the hands of Ulysses, and then ascended the 
chariot. And he lashed on the steeds, and both, not unwilling, 
fled toward the hollow ships, for thither it was agreeable to 
their minds [to go]. But Nestor first heard the sound, and 
said: 

** O friends, leaders and rulers over tho Greeks, shall I speak 

' Undorstand laTu fiti/ioi. 
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falsely, or say ttie truth t Still my mind impels me. He 
noise of swift-fnoted steeds strikes upon my ears. O that 
now Ulysses and gallant Diomede would immediately drive 
some solid-hoofed steeds from the Trojans ! But greatly do I 
fear in mind lest tbese bravest of the Greeks sufier aught 
from the rude host of Trojans." 

Not yet was the whole speech uttered, when they them- 
selves arrived. Then indeed they descended to the ground, 
and [their friends] rejoicing, saluted them with the right 
hand and kind expressions. But [first] the Gerenian knight 
Nestor asked them : 

" Come, tell me, most excellent Ulysses, great glory of the 
Greeks, how took ye these horses? [Whether] penetrating 
the camp of the Trojans ; or did some god, meeting, supply 
you with them? They are very like unto the rays of the 
sun. I indeed always mingle with the Trojans, nor can i say 
that I remain at the ships, although being an old warrior: 
yet have I never beheld nor remarked such horses, but 1 
think lliat some god, meeting you, hath given them. For 
cloud-compelling Jove loves you both, and the daughter of 
tegis-bcaring Jovo, azure-eyed Minerva." 

But him crafty Ulysses answering addressed : "O Neafor, 
offspring of Neleus, great glory of the Greeks, a god indeed, 
if willing, could easily have given better horses even than 
these, since they (the gods) are much more powerful. But 
those steeds about which thou inquirest, old man, are Thrac- 
ian, lately arrived, and valiant Diomede slew their lord, and 
beside him twelve companions, all of the bravest. The thir- 
teenth, a spy, we killed, near the ships, whom Hector sent 
forth, and the other illustrious Trojana, to be a spy, forsooth, 
[of our army]." 

Thus saying, ho drove the solid-hoofed steeds across the 
ditch, exulting, and with him went the other Greeks rejoicing. 
But when they canio to the well -constructed tent of Diomede^ 
they tied the steeds by the skillfully-cut reins to the horses' 
i stall, where stood the swift-footed steeds of Diomede, eating 
Bweet com. In the stern of his vessel Ulysses laid the bloody 
spoiJs of Dolon, until they could present them as a sacred gift 
to Minerva. Then having gone into the sea, they washed off 
the abundant sweat from around their logs, their neck, and 
thighs. But when the wave of the sea liad washed away the 
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mduit sweat from their bodies, and tbey vera refreahed 
their dear heart, entering the well-poli^ied baths, they 
hed. But having bathed and anointed themselves with 
[i oil, they sat down to a repast ; and drawing forth sweet 
le from a &U bowl, the/ poured it out in libation to 
nerva. 
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BOOK THE eleventh: 



AEGnMENT. 



aeamemnoD distlDgxiiahns liimBolf, butj lieing wonnded, rotirca from tha 
field. Diomodfl is woimded hj PariB : TTmsoa by Sociia. Aimt and 
Menclaiis tben go to tho relief of AJBJ, and Euiypjfua. who had joined 
them, ia shot in the thigh by Paris, who also wonmls Mnohaou. Nestor 
eoDveya MnchfloQ tVr>TTi the field. Achillea fiends Palrootus lo the IcaC 
of Neslor, who exboiis I'atrodna to ciigBge ill battle, assumiii^ Ihn 
umoT of AohillQB. 

Bdt Aurora waa rising from her couch, from beside glorious 
Tithooua, that eho might liear light to immortala and to 
mortals, when Jove sent forth fell Discord to the swift ship9 
of tho Greeks, bearing in her hand the portent of war. And 
she Btood upon tho huge' black ship of Ulysses, which was in 
the center, to shout to both sides, as well to the tenta of T&- 
lamonian Ajas, aa to those of Achillea ; who had both drawn . 
up their equal sliips at tho Tery extremities, relying on their 
valor and strength of hands. There standing, the goddess 
shouted both loudly and terrihly, in Orthian strain,' to tlie 
Grecka, aud implanted mighty strength in the heart of eocli, 
to war and fight incessantly. And immediately war became 
more sweet to them, than to return ia the hollow ships to 
tlieir dear fatherland. Then the son of Atreus shouted 
aloud, and ordered the Greeks to bo girded; and arrayed 
hiniseli) putting on hia shming armor. FiraC he put upon 
hia legs his beautiful greaves, fitted with sil\-er clasps; nest 
he placed around his breast a corselet which Cinyraa once gave 
him, to be a pledge of hospitality. Tor a great rumor was 
heard at Cyprus, that the Greeks were about to sail to Troy 



' CE Battm. Leiil. p. 373, Bqq. 
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ill ships : 'whoreforo ho gave him. this, gratifying the king. 
Ten bara indeed [of the corselet] were of dark cyaaus," twelve 
of goliJ, and twenty of tin; and three serpents of cyanus 
stretched toward the neck ou each aide, like unto rainbows, 
whieh the son of Saturn hath fixed in a eloud,' a sign to 
articulate-speaking men. Then around his shoulders he hung 
his sword, on which glittered golden studs ; and a silver 
scabhard iuelosed it, fitted with golden rings. Next he took 
up hia shieid, mortal-covering,' variously wrought, strong, 
tcautiful, around wliiuh were ten brazen orbs. Upon it were 
twenty white tosses of tin, and in the midst was [one] of 
dark oyanua. On it a grim-visaged Gorgon was placed as an 
ornament, looking horribly and around [were] Terror and 
Plight, The belt was of silver, hut round it a snnke of 
cyanus was twisted, and there were three heads entwined, 
springing from one neck. Upon hia head also he placed hia 
helmet, adorned with studs on all sides, having four boasee, 
crested with horse-hair, and dreadfully nodded the tuft from 
above. ITe then took two strong spears, tipped with brass, 
sharp; and the brass of them glittered afar, even to heaven: 
and Mmerva and Juno thundered above, honoring the king 
of Myeense, rich in gold. 

Then indeed each gave orders to his own charioteer to 
hold there his horses in good order by the fosse ; while they 
themselves on foot,' arrayed with their armor, rushed forth ; 
and an inextingiiishable clamor arose before morning. And 
they* wore inarshaled in the foreground with the cavalry at 
the trench; the cavalry followed at a little interval ; but the 
son of Saturn aroused a dreadful tumult, and sent down dew- 
drops, moist with blood, from the air above, because he was 
about to hurl many brave souls on to Hades. 

On the other side, on the contrary, the Trojans [drew up^ 
on a hill in the plain around both mighty Hector, blameless 
Polydamas, and .iEneas, who, among the Trojans, was hon- 
ored by the people as a god; and the three sons of An- 
teoor, PolybuH, noble Agenor, and youthful Aeamas, like 

' I have retfUnod this word, as we can not aaoertiua whac predae metal 
U meant, 

■' Cf. Genes. Is. 13. 3 Soe Buttm. LoxLL p. 83. 

• Cf. Heaych. t. L p. 1066, with Alberti'a note. 
' i e., llie cliiefa. 
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unto the immortals. And Heetor ia the vaa carried his 
shield, equal on all aides. And as when a pernicious star 
makes its appearance from the clouds, at one time shining, 
and dark again hath entered the clouds ; so Hector, giving 
orders, appeared now among the first, and now among the 
lost ; and he glittered all over with brass, like the lightning 
of sagis-bearlng Jove. 

And they—as when reapers opposite to each other form 
swathes of wheat or barley along the field of a rich man, and 
the frequent handfula full — so the Trojans and Greeks, rush- 
ing against one another, kept slaughtering : and neither 
thougiit of pernicious Bight. And ihey held their heads 
equal in combat, and rushed on like wolves ; while lament- 
able Discord, looking on, exulted : for she alone of the gods 
was present with them contending. But the other gods were 
not present with them, but sat quiet in their palaces, where 
beautiful mansions were built for each, along the summits of 
Olympus. All, however, blamed the Saturnian collector of 
dark clouds, because he wished to afford glory to the Trojans. 
But the sire did not regard them, but retiring by himself, sat 
down apart from the others, exulting in glory, looking both 
upon the city of the Trojan?, and the ships of iho Greeks, and 
the hrightoess of armor, and the slaying, and slain. 

While it was morn, and the sacred day was increasing, so 
long the weapons reached both sides, and the people felL 
But at the lime when the woodcutter' has prepared his re- 
past in the dells of a mountain, when he has wearied his 
hands hewing down lofty trees, and satiety comes upon his 
mind, and the desire of sweet food seizes his breast ; then the 
Greeks, by their valor, broke the phalan.xes, cheering their 
companions along the ranks. But Agamemnon first leaped 
forth, and slew the hero Bianor, the shepherd of the people, 
and then also his companion, Oileus, the goader of steeds. 
Tor ho then, leaping from the chariot, stood against him; but 
he (Agamemnon) smote him, as he was rushing straight for- 
ward, with his sharp spear, in the forehead ; nor did the 
visor, heavy with brass, retard the weapon, but it penetrated 
both it and the bone, and all tho brain within was stained 

' Compare the similar allosioQ to rustic purauitB in xri. 779, viiU 
BuLtm. Lexil p, S9. 
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■with goro. nim then he subdued while eagerly rushing on. 
And Agamemnon, king of men, left them there with their 
"bosoms all bare, for he had stripped off their tunics. Next he 
went against laus and Anthipus, two sons of Priam, [the one] 
illegitimate, and [the other] legitimate, being both in one 
chariot, in order to stay them. The spurious [son] guided 
the chariot, while illustrious Antiphus fought. Them Achilles 
had once bound with tender osiers on the summits of Ida, 
taking them while pasturing their sheep ; and had liberated 
them for a ransom. Then however the son of Atreus, wide 
ruling Agamemnon, struck one upon the breast above the 
pap with his spear ; and again he smote Antiphus beside tlic 
car with his sword, and hurled him trom his chariot. Has- 
tening up, he despoiled them of their beautiful armor, rec- 
ognizing ihom ; for he had formerly seen them at the swift 
ships, when swift-footed Achilles brought them from Ida. 
And as a, lion, returning to his lair, easily crushes the little 
fawns of the fleet hind, seizing them in his strong teeth, and 
deprives them of their tender life, while she, although she 
happen [to be] very near, can not aid them; for a dreadful 
tremor comes upon herself; but hastening, she immediately 
flies through the thick oak groves and the forest, sweating, 
tlu-ough the attack of the wild beast. Thus no one of the 
Trojans was then able to avert destruction from these, but 
they themselves were put to flight by the Greeks, Nest [ho 
attacked] Pisander and Hippolochus, brave ia battle, the sons 
ofwarlike Antimaehus,wbo having accepted gold from Paris, 
rieh gifts, would not suffer them to restore Helen to yellow- 
haired Meneiaus. His two sons, then, Agamemnon, king of 
men, seized, being ia one chariot, for they drove their fleet 
horses together ; for the splendid reins had fallen from their 
hands, and they were confounded. But the son of Atreus 
rushed against them like a lion, and they, on the contrary, 
supplicated [him] from the chariot : 

" Take us alive, son of Atreus. and thou shalt receive 
worthy ransotns. For many treasures lie in the houses of 
Antimachus, brass, gold, and variously-wrought iron. From 
these would our father give infiEite ransoms, if he should hear 
that we were alive at the ships of the Greeks." 

Thus both weeping addressed the king with soothing 
words; but heard an unsoothing reply: "If indeed ■jt'wa 
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Ihe sons of warlike Antimachus, ■who once in an assembly of 
the Trojans, ordered that they should there put to death 
Menelaua, coining as an omhassndor along with godlike 
Ulysses, and not send him back to the Greeks — now surely 
shall ye pay the penalty of the unmerited insolence of your 
father." 

He said, and hurled Pisander from his horses to the ground, 
strilting him on the breast with hia epcar; and he was 
stretched supine upon the soil. But Hippolochus leaped 
down, whom next ho slew upon the ground, having lopped 
oiF liis hands with his sword, and cut oif his neck ; and it 
(the head) like a cylinder, he hurled forward, to be rolled 
through the crowd. These then he left there ; and where 
very many phalanses were thrown into confusion, there he 
rushed, and at the same time olher well-grcavcd Greeks, 
lufuutry slew infantry, flying from necessity, and horse [slew] 
horse, slaughtering with the brass (while the dusl was 
raised by them from the plain, which the loud-sounding feet 
of the horses escited) ; but king Agamemnon, constantly 
slaying, pursued, cheering on the Greeks. And as when n 
destructive fire falls upon a woody forest, and Ihe wind 
whirling carries it on all sides, wWle the branches fall with 
the roots, overwhelmed by the violence of the flame; so felt 
the heads of the flying Trojans, at the hand of Agamemnon, 
son of AtreuH, and many lofty-necked steeds rattled their 
empty chariots through the ranks' of the battle, longing for 
their faultless charioteers; but they lay upon the earth, far 
more agreeable to the vultures than to their wives. 

But Jove withdrew Hector out of the reach of weapons, 
of dust, of slaughter, blood and tumult, while Alrides pur- 
sued, loudly cheering on the Danai. [The Trojans] mean- 
while rushed through the middle of the plain toward the 
wild fig-tree, near the tomb of Ilus, the descendant of 
ancient Dardanus, eager to reach the city ; but Atrides still 
followed shouting, and stained his invincible hands with 
dusty gore. But whea now they reached the ScEean gat^s 
and the beeeh-tree, there at length they halted, and awaited 
each other. Others, however, still fled through the middle 
of the plain, like oxen which a lion, coming at the depth of 

' Litoridly, " Iho bridges," i. e., tho opsa spaces between Ibo linos. 
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I night, hath put tremblingly to flight — all, hut to some one 
I dreadfu! destruction is apparent; whose neck he first com- 
pletely brcalts, seizing it in hia strong teeth ; and then, lapa 
tip holh the blood and all the entrails ; thus did the son of 
Atreus, king Agamemnon, follow them, always hilling tho 
hindermost; and they kept flying. Many fell prono and 
supine from their chariots, by the hands of the son of 
Atreus; for before [all others] he raged exceedingly with 
tho spear. But ■when now he was about soon to reach the 
city and the lofty wall, then indeed the father both of men 
and gods, descending from heaven, seated himself upon (lie 
tops of Ira, of many rills. And he held the lightning in his 
Lands, and aroused gold en- winged Iria to bear hia message : 

" Come, swift Iris, deliver this message to Hector. As 
long as ho may behold Agamemnon, the shepherd of the 
people, raging in the van, [and] destroying the ranks of men, 
BO long let' him retreat, and let him exhort the rest of the 
army to fight with the enemy during the violent contest. 
But when he (Agamemnon) shall have mounted his steeds, 
cither smitten by a spear, or wounded by an arrow, then will 
I supply him with strength to slay,' nntil he reach the well- 
benched ships, and the snn set, and sacred darkness come on." 

Tims he spake; nor did rapid Iris, swifb as the wind on 
her feet, disobey. But she descended from the mountains of 
Ida, toward sacred liium. She tbund noble Hector, son of 
warlike Priam, standing in the midst of tho horses and well- 
joined chariots : and having approached, swift-fiwtod Iria 
addressed him : 

" Hector, son of Priam, equal in counsel to Jove, Jove 
liath sent me forward to deliver to thee this message : As 
long as thou seest Agamemnon, the shepherd of the people, 
raging amongst the van, [and] destroying the ranks of 
men, so long do thou abstain from combat, but exhort the 
rest of tho army to fight with the enemy during the violent 
contest. But when he shall have mounted bis steeds, either 
Bmittcn with a spear, or wounded by an arrow, then will he 
supply thee with strength to slay, until thou reach the well- 
benched ships, and the sun set, and sacred darkness come on." 

Thus having spoken, swift-footed Iris departed. But 

1 CC ver. 204. ■ Tho GTccta. 
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Hector ivitli his armor sprang from his chariot lo the 
ground, nnd lirani^isliing sharp spears, rauged through tho 
army on every side, inciting them to fight, and stirred up 
the dreadful battle. They indeed rallied, and stood opposite 
to the Greeks ; but the Greeks, on the other hand, strength- 
ened their plialaiises. And the battle was renewed, and 
they stood front to front. But Agatnemnon first rushed on, 
for he wished to figbt far before all. 

Tell me now, ye muses, possessing Olympian dwellings, 
who first, either of the Trojans or illustrious allies, now came 
against Agamemnon ? Iphidamas, eon of Antcnor, both 
valiant and gr^*''i who was nurtured in fertile Thrace, the 
mother of flocks. Cissous, his maternal grandfather, who 
begat feir-cheekod Thcano, reared him in his house while yet 
a little boy : but when he had attained the measure of glo- 
rious youth, he there detained him, and gave him his own 
daughter. And having married her, he came from the 
bridal chamber, on the rumor of the Greeks, with twelve 
curved vessels which followed him. The equal ships indeed 
he afterward left at Percote, but he, proceeding on foot, 
had arrived at Troy ; and he it was who then came against 
Agamemnon, the son of Atreus. When these, advancing 
against each other, were now near, the son of Atreus on hia 
part missed, and his spear was turned aside. But Iphidamns 
emote him upon the belt, under the corselet; and he put his 
strength to it, relying on his strong hand. Yet he pierced 
not the flexible belt, but meeting with the silver long before, 
the point was turned like lead. Tlien indeed wide-niiing 
Agamemnon, seeing it in bis hand, pulled it toward him, 
exasperated, like a lion, and plucked it from his hand ; and 
he smote him on the neck with his aword, and relaxed his 
limbs. Thus he, unhappy, while aiding his citizens, falling 
there, slept a brazen sleep, away from hia lawful virgin wife, 
whose charms he had not yet known, although he had given 
many presents [for her].' First he gave a hundred oxen, and 
then He promised a thousand goats and eheep together, 
which were pastured for him in countless numbers. Him 
Agamemnon, son of Atreus, at that time stripped [of his 
arms], and went through the army of the Greeks, bearing 
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hla rich armor. Whom wfieii Couii,' ihe eldest born of 
Anteuor. conspicuous among men, then lielield, violent 
grief darkened his eyes, for his brother having fallen, and he 
stood aside with his spear, escaping the notice of noble Aga- 
raemnon. And he wounded him in the middle of the arm, 
below the elbow, and the point of the shining spear passed 
right through to the other side Then indeed Agamemnon, 
the king of men, shuddered ; but not even thus did he 
abstain from battle or from war, but he rushed upon Coon, 
holding his wind-nurtured spear.' He on his part was 
eagerly dragging by the foot Iphidamaa his brother, and 
begotten by the same father, and was calling upon every 
brave man, when [Agamemnon] wounded him with his 
polished brazen spear below the bossy shield, while dragging 
him through the crowd, and relaxed his limbs ; and, standing 
beside him, cut off his bead over Iphidamas, There the sons 
ofAntenor, fulfilling their destiny at the hands of the king, 
the son of Atreus, descended to the abode of Hades. Bat 
he was ranging about through the ranks of other men, with 
hia spear, his sword, and huge stones, while the warm bluod 
yet oozed from his wound. When, however, the wound grew 
dry, and the blood ceased [to How], sharp paina possessed the 
strength of Atreus's son. And as when the sharp pang 
seizes a worfian in travail, piercing, which the Ilithyite, 
daughters of Juno, who preside over childbirth, send forth, 
keeping bitter pangs in their possession; so did sharp an- 
guish enter the strength of the son of Atreus, And he sprang 
into his chariot, and ordered his charioteer to drive on to 
the hollow ships; for he was tortured at heart. And vocife- 
rating, ho shouted aloud to the Greeks : 
Et " O friends, leaders, and rulers over the Argives, repe! yo 
tow the severe battle from the sea-traversing barks, since 
provident Jove does not permit me to combat all day with 
^e Trojans." 
L Thus he spoke; and the charioteer lashed on the fair- 

' The name Biid fate of this lipro unclis^cally remind ua of (he "gone 
coon" of American celebrity, iinmarlaliied in. tbe " at borne" oC the kte 
Charles Mattlieivs. 

= "The PclioliaalB and EuaLatliius explain tliiB epiiliet by the received 
opinion that trees in exposed situ atiqns are usually the strongest and moat 
vigorous from their frequent agitation by tho wind." — Kennedy. 
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maned steeds toward tbe hollow ships ; and Ihey, not 
unwilling, (lew. Tliey were covered with foam us to iheir 
treasts, and were sprinkled beneath with dust, ns they hore 
the afflicted king apart from the battle. But Hector, when 
he ohaerved Agamemnon going apart, esliorted both the 
Trojans and Lycians, shouting aloud : 

"Ye Trojans, Lycians, and close-fighting Dardanians, bo 
men, my frlcnii?, and be mindful of impetuous might. Tbc 
bravest hero has departed, and Satumian Jove has given 
great glory to me. But straightway urge your solid-buofod 
horaea against the gallant Greeks, that ye may beat oCF 
higher glory." 

Thua saying, ho aroused the courage and spirit of each. As 
when perchance some huntsman should urge his whito- 
tootlied dogs against a rustic wild boar or lion; so Hector, 
the son of Priam, equal to man-slaughtering Mars, urged the 
magnaQimoTia Trojans against the Greeks. He himself^ 
having mighty courage, advanced among the first, and rushed 
into the baltle, like un(o a storm blowing from above, and 
which rushing down, stirs up the purple deep. 

Then whom lirst and whom last, did Hector, son of Priam, 
slay, when Jove gave him glory ? Assteus indeed first, and 
AutottoiJa, and Opites, and Dolops, son of Clytis, and Ophel- 
tius, and Agelaus, and jEsymnus, and Orus, and Hipponous, 
persevering in fight. These leaders of the Greeks he then 
slew, and afterward the common crowd ; as when the west 
wind drives to and fro the clouds of the impetuous' south, 
lashing them with an impetuous blast, and many a swollen' 
billow is rolled along, whiio the foam is scattered on high 
by the far-straying blast of the wind ; thus were many heads 
of the people subdued by Hector. Then indeed would there 
have been ruin ; and inevitable deeds had been done, and the 
flying Greeks had fiillen in flight into their ships, had not 
Ulysses encouraged Diomede, the son of Tydeus : 

"Son of Tydeus, through what cause are wo foi^etful of 
impetuous might 1 But come hither, my friend, stand by 
me ; for surely it will be a disgrace if indeed eraat-tossing 
Hector take the ships." 



' Or " serenizing, causing a clear akj." Heyne compnrca 
iiotua," in Horace. Sui see Kennocly. 
' Neuter of the Ionic adjectiro T/vif ij— /lEyof, lirpa^^f. 
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Ilim then valiant Diomcdc, niisweriDg, nddressed ; " I 
indeed wi]l remain, aud bo courageous; although there will 
be little use' for lis, since cloud-corapelling Jove chooses to 
give glory to the Trojans rather than to us." 

He said, and hurled Thyrabrjeus from his chariot to the 
f^ound, striking him with his spoor upon the left pap ; but 
Ulysses [slew] Moliou, tie godlike attendant of the king. 
These then tliey left, aiuee they caused them to cease from 
war. Thou both, advancing through the multitude, excited 
confusion ; aa when two boars, full of eourago, rush upon tho 
hounds; so they rutnrning to the fight, cut down the Tro- 
jans; and the Greeks joyfully gained a respite, avoiding 
noble Hector, Nest they look o chariot and two warriors, 
the bravest of the people, the two sons of Percosian Merops, 
who above all was skilled in augury, cor would perrait hij 
sons to march to tho man-destroying war : yet did they not 
obey him, because the destinies of black dealh led ihcm on. 
Them spear-renowned Diomcde, the sonofTydeua, depriving 
of life and breath, despoiled of their splendid armor. And 
Ulysses slew Hippodamus and HyperochHs. 

Then the son of Saturn, looking down from Ida, stretched 
for them the contest with equal tension, and ihoy slaughtered 
one niiolher. The son of Tydeus indeed wounded on the 
hip, with his Bpear, the hero Agastrophus, son of Pkou ; for 
his horses were not at hand for him to take flight ; but he 
hail orrcd greatly in his mind, for his attendant kept them 
apart, whito ho rushed on foot through the foremost com- 
batants, till ho lost his life. But Hector quickly poreeived 
it along tho ranks, and hastened toward them, shouting ; 
and with hira followed tho phalanxes of the Trojans. Dio- 
mede, brave in the din of battle, beholding him, shuddered, 
and immediately addressed Ulyaaea, who was near : 

"Toward us is this great destruction, dreadful Ileclor, 
now rolled. But come, let us stand firm, and awaiting, 
repulse [him].'' 

He said, and brandishing bis long-shadowed spear, hurled 
it, and smote him on the summit of the helmet on his head ; 
nor, uiniing did he misa. But brasa wandered from brass, 
DOT did it roach tho whito skin; for the threefold oblong 

1 nesTcMus : 'Jiilor iAovi, sal ifcXof. 
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helmet stopped it, which Phcebu3 Apollo had giveu liim. 
Hector hastily retired to a distance, and was mingled with 
the crowd. And he (Hector) failing upon hia knee, remained 
so, nnd supported himself with hia strong hand agaiust the 
earth, whilo dark night overshadowed his eyea. But whiJe 
the son of Tydeus was following after the impulse of the 
spear far through the foremost combatants, where it was 
fixed in the earth, Hector, in the mean time, breathed again, 
and springing again into his chariot, drove into the crowd, 
and avoided hlack death, Aud valiant Diomede, rushing 
upon him with his spear, addresse<l him ; 

" Dog, thou hftst escaped indeed death at present, although 
destruclioa approached near thcc. Now again has Phcebus 
Apollo rescued thee, to whom thou art wont lo ofi'er prayers, 
advancing into the clash of spears. But I will assuredly 
make an end of thee, meeting theo again, if perchance any 
one of the gods bo an ally to mc. Now, however, I will go 
against others, whomsoever I can find." 

He said, and slew the spear-renowned son of Preon. But 
Paris, the husband of faii'-haired Helen, leaning agamst a 
pillar, at the tomb of the deceased hero, Dardanian llus, the 
aged leader of the people, bent his bow against the son of 
Tydeus, the shepherd of the people. While ho was removing 
the variegated corselet from the breast of gallant Agastrophua, 
the shield from his shoulders, and his heavy casque, he 
(faria) in the mean timo was drawing back the horn of his 
Tiow, and struck him on the broad part of the right foot, nor 
did the weapon escape in vuiu from hia hand ; and the arrow 
went entirely into the ground. And ha, laughing very joyfully, 
sprang from his ambuscade, and boasting, spoke : 

"Thou art struck, nor has the weapon escaped me in vain. 
Would that, striking theo in the lower part of the groin, I 
liad deprived theo of life. Thus, indeed, would the Trojana 
have respired from destruction, who now are thrilled with 
horror at thee, as bloating goats at the lion." 

But him valiant Diomede, undismayed, addressed : 

" Archer, reviler, decked out with eurls, woman's man, if 
now in arms thou wouldat make trial of mc, hand to band, 
111/ bow should not avail thee, and numerous arrows ;' whereas 



' C£ iiv. 39, sqq.; Ilor. Od. L IS, 13. 
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now, having grazed the broad part of my foot, thou boastest 
thus, I regard it not, aa though a woman had wounded me, 
or a silly boy : for idle is tliQ weapon of an unwarlike, good- 
for-nothing man. From me, indeed, it is otherwise ; for if 
one bo touched but slightly, the weapon is piercing, and 
forthwith renders him lifeless ; and the cheeks of his wife arc 
furrowed on botii sides, and his children are orphans; but 
crimsoning the earth with his blooJ, he putrefies, and iho 
birds around him are more numerous tlian the women." 

Thus he spoke; but spear-renowned Ulysses coming near, 
stood before him, and he (Dlomede) sitting down behind him, 
drew the awifi; shaft out of his foot, and severe agany darted 
through his body. Then ho leaped into his chariot, and com- 
manded his charioteer to drivo to the hollow ships; for ho 
was grieved at heart. Bui spear-rcTiowned Ulysses was 
left alone, nor did any of the Greeks remain beside him, as 
fear had seized upon all. Wherefore, groaning inwardly, ho 
addressed his own mighty soul : 

"Alas! what will become of mc? Great would he tho 
disgrace if I fly, alarmed at the multitude; but worse would 
it he if I were taken aloae : but the son of Saturn hath 
struck tho rest of the Greeks with terror. But wherefore 
does my spirit discuss these things with mo ? for I know 
that cowards indeed retire from the battle ; but whosoever 
should be brave in combat, it is altogether necessary that ho 
stand firmly, whether ho be wounded, or wound another." 

While he revolved these things within his mind and soul, 
the Fanks of the shielded Trojans in the mean time camo 
upon him, and inclosed him in the midst, placing [their] 
bane in the midst of ihem. As when dogs and vigorous 
youths rush against a boar on all sides, but he comes out 
from a deep thicket, sharpening liis white tusk within his 
crooked jaws ; on all sides they rush upon him, and a 
gnashing of teeth arises ; but they remain at a distance from 
him, terrible as he is : so the Trojans did rush round Ulysses, 
dear to Jove, But he wounded above the shoulder blameless 
Deiopites, springing upon him with his sharp spear ; and 
afterward he slew Thooa and Ennomous. With his spear 
he next wounded Chersidamas, when leaping from his chariot, 
in the navel, below his bossed shield ; but he, falling amid 
the dust, grasped tho earth with the hollow of his hand, 

9* 
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These indeed ho loft, and nest wounded wilh his sjiear 
Charops, son of Hippasiis, and brother of noble Soeus. But 
Socus, godlike hero, hjistened to give him aid; and approtich- 
ing very near, Lc stood, aud addressed him in these words: 

" illustrious Ulysses, insatiable in crafts and toil, fo-day 
ahalt thou either boast over the two sons of Ilippasus, having 
slain such heroes, and stripped them of their arms, or else 
stricken by my spear, thou shalt lose thy life." 

Thus saying, he smote iiiin npoa the shield eq^ual on a!I 
sides. The rapid weapon penetrated the shining shield, and 
was fixed t!u;ough the curiously-WTOught corselet, and tore off 
all the sliin from Lis sides. But Paiias Minerva suffered it 
not to be mingled with the entrails of the hero. And Ulysses 
perceived that the weapon had not come upon him mortally, 
and retiring, he addressed [this] speech to Socns : 

"Ah ! wretch ; very soon indeed will dreadful dostractioa 
overtake thee. Without doubt thou hast caused mo to ceaso 
from fighting with the Trojans, but I declare that death and 
black fate shall he thine this day ; and that, subdued beneath 
my spear, thou shalt give glory to me, and thy soul to steed- 
famed Pluto." ' 

He said, and the other, turning again to flight, had begun 
to retreat, hut while he was turning, he (Ulysses) fi.\ed his 
spear in hia back between the shoulders, and drove it through 
Ills breast. Falling, ho made a crash, and noblo Ulysses 
boasted over him ; 

"O Socus, sou of warlike, horse-breaking Hippasus, t!ie 
end of death has anticipated thee, nor hast thou escaped. 
Ah ! wretch, neither thy father nor venerable mother shall 
close thine eyes for thee, dead as thou art, but ravenous 
birds siiall tear thee, flapping about thee with dense winga : 
Ijut when 1 die, the noble Greeks will pay me funeral 
honors." 

So saying, ho plucked the strong spear of warlike Soeus 
out of his flesh and bossy shield ; and liis blood gushed forth 
as he drew it out, and tortured his mind. But the mag- 
nanimous Trojans, when they beheld tlie blood of Ulysses, 
encouraging one another through the crowd, all rushed on 
against liiiii ; while ho kept retreating backward, and called 

' Probably 60 called from tho steeds (" inferai raptoris equos," 
Rapt. Proa. i. l)by which he stole nwoy Proserpine. See the Sclio! Last, 
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to his compunions. Thrice did he tlicii shout as much as the 
head of mortal could contain, oud thrico warlike Menelaus 
heard him exclaiming, and inalantlj addressed Ajax, being 

" Most iioljio Ajax, son of Telamoo, chieftain of the people, 
the cry of invincible Ulysses has come upon me, like to that 
as if the Trojans were greatly pressing upon him, being alone, 
having cut him off in the ^harp fight. Wherelorc let us go 
through the crowd, as it is better to aid him, 1 fear lest 
being left alone amid the Trojana, he suffer aught, although 
being brave, anil there bo great want [of him] to the Greeks." 

Thus speaking, he led the way, and the godlike hero, 
followed along ■with him. Then they found Ulysses, dear to 
Jove ; and around him followed the Trojans, like tawny 
jackals round an antlered stag when wounded in the mount- 
ains, which a man hath stricken with an arrow from the 
bowstring. Ilim indeed, Hying, it escapes on its feet, 
as long as (he blood is warm, and its knees have the 
power of motion. But when the swift arrow hath subdued 
it, the raw-devouring jackah destroy it in a shady grove 
among the mountains. Chance, however, brings thither the 
destructive lion : the jackals then fly in terror, and he 
devours. So at that time followed the Trojans, numerous 
and brave, round warlike, crafty Ulysses; but the hero, 
rushing on with his epcar, warded off the merciless day. 
Then Ajax came near, bearing his shield, like a tower, and 
stood beside him ; and the IVojans fled, terrified, different 
■ways. In the mean time warlike Menelaus, taking him by 
the hand, withdrew [him] from the throng, till his attendant 
drove his horses near. I3tit Ajax, springing upon the Tro- 
jans, slew Doryclus, son of Priam, an illegitimate son ; tfnd 
next wounded Pandocua, Lysaader he wounded, and Py- 
rasus, and Pylartes. And as when an overflowing river 
comes down on the plain, a torrent from the mountains, 
accompanied by the shower of Jove, and bears along with it 
many dry oaks and many pines, ond casts forth the swollen 
torrent into the sea; so illustrious Ajax, routing [them], 
pursued [them] along the plain, slaughtering both horses and 
men. Nor as yet had Hector heard it; for he was fighting 
on the left of the battle, on the banks of the river Soamander ; 
Jbr there chiefly fell the heads of men, and an inextinguish- 
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able clamor had arisen around mighty Nestor, and warlike 
Idomeneus. Among these did Hector rainglo, performing 
arduous deeds with his spear and equestrian skill, and he was 
laying ■waste the phalnnxea of youth. Nevertheless the 
noble Greeks would not have retired from the way, had not 
Paris, the husband of Ciir-haircd Helen, disabled Maehaon, 
the shepherd of the people, performing prodigies of valor, 
wouuding him on the right shoulder with a triple-barbed 
arrow. For him then the valor-breathing Greeks trembled, 
lest percbanee they should slay him, the battle giving way, 
and immediately Idoraeneus addressed noble Nestor : 

" O Neleiau Nestor, great glory of the Greeks, come, 
ascend thy chariot, and let Maehaon mount beside thee ; and 
direct thy coliii-hoofed horses with all speed toward the 
ships, for a medical man is equivalent to many others, both 
to cut out arrow.", and to apply mild remedies" ' 

Thus ho spoke, nor did the Gercnian knight Nestor dis- 
obey. Forthwith he aseended his ehariot, and Maehaon, the 
Kon of jEsculapius, blameless physician, mounted beside him ; 
but he lashed oa the steeds, and they flew not unwillingly 
toward the hollow Ehips, for there it was agreeable to their 
inelinatiou [to go]. 

But Cehriones, sitting beside Ilectoi', perceived the Trojans 
in confusion, and addressed him in [these] woi'ds : " Hector, 
wo two are mingling here with the Greeks in the outskirt 
of evil-sounding battle, while the other Trojans, are thrown 
into confusion in crowds, both their horses and tliemselves. 
Telamonian Ajax ia routing them, for I know him well, for 
arouud his shoulders he bears a broad shield. But let us also 
direct our horees and chariot thitlier, where cavalry atid 
infantry, having engaged in the evil strife, are slaughtering 
each other, and inextinguishable tumult hath arisen." 

Thus then having spoken, ho lashed on the fuir-maned 

' Scriboniua Largii.<!| Compos. Ile4 cc. "Nequeeliirurgia sloo dL'Etetica, 
neque La^c sias chirurgifi, id est, sioe ea parte cyiitG medicaoientoniQi 
Dtiliuia usum haboat, porltci pofsuut; soduliceab alils adj avantur, et qTiasi 
eonaumantar." WliereJohti Khodiua well observes: " Antiqiios chirurgoa 
Eomorus CiiirotiiH esempio lierbarmn nuccis yulnera Ranaaaa memoral. 
Hunc et aeetionea adhibuiaso notal Piniiarug Pyth. Od. iii. Necjue in- 
gonionim fons I?.. A. rd Ixril/u'eiv oniisil." CC Celsua, PreC with tbo 
Botes of Alraeloveen, and lib. vii. prsef., wiiero tbe cliirurgical part of 
ancient medicice ia amusagty discasscd. 
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steeds with, his ehrill-crackiDg lasli. But Ihey, sensiblo of 
the stroke, speedily boro the swift chariot through Trojnns 
and Greeks, trampling on hoth corses and shields. With 
blood tlie whole axle tree waa stained beneath, and the rims 
around the chariot-seat, which the drops from the horses' 
hoofs, and from the wheel-tires, spattered. But ho longed to 
enter the crowd of hcroea, and to break through, springing 
upon them. And he sent destmciive tumult upon tho 
Greeks, and abstained very little from the spear. Among 
the ranks of other men indeed he ranged with his spear, his 
sword, and with huge stones; but ho shunned the conflict of 
Telamonian Ajax. 

But lofty-throned Jove excited fear within Ajax, and he 
stood confounded, and cast behind him his shield of seven 
bulls' hides. Panic-struek he retired, gazing on all sides like 
a wild beast, turning to and fro, slowly moving knee after knee. 
As when dogs and rustic men drive a ravening lion from tho 
stall of oxen, who. keeping watch all night, do not allow him 
to carry off tho fat of their cattle, but he, eager for their 
flesh, rushes on, but profits naught, for numerous javelins fly 
against liim from daring hands, and blazing torches, at whicli 
he trembles, although furious; Lut in the morning he stalks 
away with saddened mind : so Ajax, aad at heart, then 
retired, much against his will, from the Trojans ; for ho 
feared for the ships of tho Greeks. And as when a stubborn 
ass, upon whose aides' many sticks have already been broken, 
entering in, browses on the tall crop, but the boys still beat 
liim with sticks, although their strength is but feeble, and 
with difficulty drive him out, when he is satiated with food, 
so then at length the magnanimous Trojans and far-sum- 
moned allies continually followed Ajax, tho mighty son of 
Telamon, striking the middle of his shield with missile 
weapons. And Ajax, sometimes wheeling about, was mindful 
of impetuous might, and checked tho phalanxes of the horse- 
breaking Trojans, but again he would turn himself to fly. 
But he prevented all from advancing to the swift ships, whilo 
standing himself between the Trojans and Greeks bo r:^ed 
impetuously. And spears hurled against him from daring 
liands, stuck, some indeed in his ample shield, and many 



Such 9C«mB to be the Ibrcu of li/i^'r. 
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though eager to glut themselves with his flesb, stood fixed in 
the around between, before they could reach his fair skin. 

W hom when Eurypylus, tha illustrious son of Eviemon, 
perceived pressed hard with many darts, advancing he stood 
beside him, and took aim with his shining spear ; and smote 
Apisaon, son of Phausiaa, shepherd of the people, in the liver, 
under the diaphragm ; and immediaely relaxed his limbs. 
And when godlike Alexander observed him stripping offtbo 
armor of Apisaon, he instantly bent his bow agiiinst Eury- 
pylus, and smote him with an arrow upon the right tliigh; 
and the reed was broken, and pained his thigh. Then he fell 
hack into the column of his companions, avoiding fate, and 
shouting, ho cried with a loud voice to (he Greeks: 

" O li'icnds, leaders, and rulers over the Greeks, rallying, 
stand firm, and ward off the merciless day from Ajax, who is 
hard pressed with darts ; nor do I think that he will escape 
from the dread-resounding battle. But by all means stand 
firm round mighty Ajax, the son of Telamon.' 

So spake the wounded Eurypylus, and they stood very near 
him. resting their shields upon their shoulders, and lifting 
tip their spears. But Ajax came to meet them, and turning 
about, stood firm, when ho reached the body of his comrades. 
Thus they indeed combated like blazing fire. 

In the meantime the Neleian steeds, sweating, bore Nestor 
from the battle, and conveyed Machaon, the shepherd of the 
people. And noble Achilles, swift of foot, looking forth, be- 
held him; far he stood upon the prow of his great ship, gazing 
at the severe labor and lamentable vout. Straightway he 
addressed Patroclus, his companion, calling [to him] from the 
ship; and he, hearing him within the tent, came forth, like 
unto Mars: hut it was the beginning of misfortune to him, 
flim first the gallant son of Menoetiua addressed: "Why 
dost thou call me, Achilles, and what need hast thou of 
me?" 

But him swift-footed Achilles answering, addressed: "Noble 
son of Mencetius, most dear to my soul, soon I think that the 
Greeks will stand round my knees entreating, for a necessity 
no longer tolerable invades them. But go now, Patroelus, 
(iL'ar to Jove, ask Nestor what man this is whom he is carry- 
ing wounded from the buttle. Behind, indeed, he wholly re- 
sembles Machaon, the son of j^sculapius, but I have not 
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bohcld the countenance ol'tlio man ; for the liorees passed by 
me, hastening onward." 

Thus he spoke, a,i)d Piilroclus was obedient to liis donr 
comrade, aud hastened to run to the tcnfs and ships of the 
Greeks, 

But when they came to tl»o tent of the son of Neleus, they 
themselves descended to the fertile earth, and Eurymcdon, 
the attendant of the old man, unyoked the marea irom tho 
chariot ; wliile they refreshed tliemselvea from the sweat 
upon their tunics,' standing toward the breeze beside tho 
shore of the sea, and afterward, entering the tent, they s:;t 
down upon couches. But for them fair-curled. Hecamedc 
|irepai'ed a mixture, slio whom the old man had brought from 
Teiicdosi, when Achillea laid it waste, the daughter of mag- 
inanimous Arainoiis, whom the Greeks selected for him, ho- 
cause he surpassed all in counsel. First she set forward for 
them a handsome, cyanns-looted, well-polisiied (able; then 
upon it a brazen tray, and on it an onion, a relisli' for tho 
draught, as well as new honey, and beside it the fruit of 
eacred corn. Likewise a splendid cup' near them, which tho 
old man had brought from liomc, studded with golden nails. 
Its handles were four, mid around each were two golden 
pigeons feeding, and under it were two bottoms. Another 
indeed would have removed it with difliculty from the table, 
being full; but aged Nestor raised it without difficulty, hi 
it the woman, like unto the goddesses, had mixed for ihciii 
Pramuian wine, and grated over it a goatVmilk cheese with 
a brazen rasp, and sprinkled white flour upon it : then bade 
them drink, as soon as she had prepared the potion. But 
when drinking they had removed parching thirst, they 
amused themselves, addressing each othei- in conversation. 
And Patroelus stood at the doors, a godlike hero. 

But the old man, perceiving him, rose from his splendid 
scat, and taking him by the hand, led him in, and bade him 

' "Conatruo uirfVi' sard ritu lipw j;ir. i. e,, refreshed — moled — thera- 
•elves by eiandlEg in front of the breeds and drying off the perapitatirai 
with which tlieic garments wero saturated. " — Kennedy. 

' Probably the onion acted aa a stimulant to drinkiag, as anchovies and 
olivaa are cow used. 

' I( was na u/ifHiiviTF^Xav. Cl^ i. SS4, uud Buttm. Leill. p. 93 
There were two doves round eacli liunrjlc, making vigbl in alt. 
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he seated. But Patroclus, on iho olher side, declined, and 
uttered [this] reply : 

" No scat [for mc]. O Jovc-ntirtured sage, nor wilt thou 
persuade mc. Revered and irascible' ia he who sent me forth 
to inquire who this mail ia whom thou leadest wounded ; but 
oYcn I myself know, for I perceive Machaon the shepherd of 
the people. Now, however, in order to deliver my message, 
I will return again an embassador to Achilles ; for well dost 
thou know, O Jove-nurtured sage, what a terrible man he ia; 
soon would he blame oven the blameless." 

But liim the Gerenian knight Nestor then answered : " But 
why indeed docs Achilles thus compassionate the sons of the 
Greeks, as many as liave been wounded with weapons 1 Nor 
knows iic how great sorrow hath arisen throughout the army ; 
for the bravest lie in. the ships, smitten in the distant or the 
close fight.' Stricken is bravo Dioniede, the son of Tydeus, 
and wounded is spear-renowiied Ulysses, as well as Agamem- 
non. Eurypylus also has been wounded in the thigh with an 
arrow ; and ihis other have I lately brought from battle, 
smitten witii an arrow from the bowstring: yet Achilles, 
being brave, regards not the Greeks, nor pities them. Does 
ho wait until the swift ships near the sea, contrary to tlio 
will of the Greeks, bo consumed with the hostile fire, and wo 
ourselves bo slain one after llio other ? Por my strength is 
not as it formerly was in my active members. Would that 1 
were thus young, and my might was iirm, as when a contest 
took place between the Eleans and us, about the driving 
away some oxen, when, driving away in reprisal, 1 slew Ity- 
raoneus, the valiant son of Hipeirochus, who dwelt in Eiis : 
for he, defending his cattle, was smitten among the first by a 
javelin from my hand, and there fell ; and his rustic troops 
fled on every side. And we drove from the plain a very 
great booty, fifty droves of oxen, as many flocks of sheep, as 
many herds of swjno, and as many broad herds of goats, one 
hundred and fifty j ellow steeds, all marcs, and beneath many 
there were colts. And these we drove within Neleian Pylus, 
at night toward the city; but N el eua was delighted in his 
mind, becauso many things had fallen to ray lot going as a 
young man to the war. But with the appearing morn, 

' Or '■ respected," 09 the Oxford translator renders it. 

* Cr. ir. biO, for the diatinotioa butwoen liiCXii/iivot and ohtd/isvuu 
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heralds wied aloud for those to approach to whom a debt 
was due in rich Elis; and the leading heroes of the Pjlinns 
assembling, divided [the spoil] (because the Epeans owed a 
debt to many) ; for we in Pylus, [being] few, were over- 
whelmed with evil. For tlic Herculean might, coming in 
former years, did ua mischief, and as many aa were bravest 
woro slain. For we, the sons of illustrious Ntlcus, were 
twelve; of whom 1 alone am left, hut all the rest have 
perished. Elated at these things, the brazen-mailed Epeans, 
insulting us, devised wicked deeds. But ihe old man chose 
for himself a herd of catllo and a large flock of sheep, scleet- 
ing tliree hundred and their shepherds ; for even to him a 
great debt was due in rich Elis: four Loi'seB, victorious in 
the race, with their chariots, which had gone for the prizes ; 
for they were about to run for a tripod ; but Augeas, king 
of men, detained them there, and dismissed the charioteer, 
grieved on account of his steeds. At which words and deeds 
the old man, being WTOlh, cliosc out for himself miglity iram- 
bers, and gave tJie rest to the people to divide, tliat no one 
m.ight go away defrauded by him of his just proportion. We 
indeed accomplished each of these things, and were perform- 
ing sacrifices to the goda through the city, when on the third 
day they all came at once, both t!ie citizens themselves and 
their solid-hoofed steeds, in full force : r;id with ihem were 
armed the two Molions, being still youths, nor as yet very 
skilled in impetuous might. There is a certain city, a loity 
hill, Thryoeasa, far away at the Alpheua, the last of sandy 
Pylus ; this they invested, eager to overthrow it. But when 
they had crossed the whole plain, Minerva, hastening from 
Olympus, came to us by night as a messenger, that we should 
bo armed ; nor did she assemble an unwilling people at Pylus, 
but one very eager to iight. Still Neleus would not allow 
me to be armed, but concealed mv horses, for he said that I 
was not at all acquainted with warlike deeds. Yet even thus 
was I conspicuous among our cavalry, even although being 
on foot; for thus did Minerva conduct me to battle. There 
is a certain river, Minyeius, emptying itself into the sea near 
Arena, where we, the Pylian horsemen, awaited divine Morn, 
while the swarms of infantry poured in. Thence in full 
J^jrce, equipped in armor, wo came at mid-day to the eacred 
stream of Alpheus. There having ofl'ered fair victims to 
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almiglity Jotg, a bull to ihc Alpheus, and a bull to Ne.ptuno, 
but an untrained heifer t^J blue-eypJ Minerva, ■va then 
toolc supper tliruugli llie array by Iroops; and \va each slept 
in our drma along tbe river's stream. In the me.an time the 
mBgnaiiirnoQS Ept-ana stood around, desirous to lay waste the 
city ; but a mighty work of Mars first appeared to them : 
for as soon m tho splendid sun was elevated above Uie earth, 
we were onpngcd itt tho baltle, praying to Jove and to 
Minerva. But when now the batllo of the Pyliana and 
Eleans began, I first flew a. ninn, the warrior Molion, and 
bore away his solid-hoofed steeds : he was tho son-in-law of 
Augcas, and possessed his eldest daughter, yellow-haired 
Agaraede, who well understood as many drugs a3 the wide 
earth nourishes. Ilim advancing against [me], I smote with 
my brazen spear. lie fell in the dust, mid springing into 
Ilia ehariot, I then Mood among the foremost combatants; 
but the niagnanimcjus Epeans fled terrified in different direfr 
lions when they beheld the hero fallen, tho leader of thetr 
cavalry, he w!io was the best to fight. But I rushed upon 
them like unto a hlaek whirlwind ; and 1 took fifty char- 
iota, and in each two men bit the ground with their teeth, 
vanquished hy my spear. And now indeed I should have 
slain the yuuliiful Molions, tho sons' of Actor, had not 
their sire, wide-ruling Neptune, covering them with a thick 
haze, preserved them from the war. Tlicn Jove delivered 
into the hands of the Pyliana great strength for so long did 
wo follow them through iho long' plain, both slaying them, 
and gathering up rich armor, initil he had driven our horses 
to Buprasium, fertile in wheat, lo the rock Olenia and 
Alesium, where it is called Colonc : whence Mincn-a tomeJ 
back tho people. Then having killed tho last man, I left 
him ; but the Greeks guided back their swift; steeds from 
Buprasium to Pylua ; and all gave glory to Jove, of tho gods, 
and to Nestor, of men. lliua was I, as sure na ever I es- 
isted, among men ; but Achilles will enjoy his valor alone : 
surely I think that ho will iiereafter greatly lament, wheu 
the people have bitterly perished. my friend, Mencetius 
did assuredly thus command thee on that day when he sent 
thee from Phtliia to Agamemnon. For we being both 

' i. e., the reputed sons. 

» Boo ScliDl. Etym. M. H. v., and Albortl on TIesycli. t. ii. p. Uil. 
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williin, I uniJ nolile Ulysses, distiiiotly liearO all Ihlnga in ihc 
Lalls, a.s tic chargwl jou: but we were come to the well- 
inhabited palace of Peleus, colleclinf; an army through fertilo 
Grtcci*. There then wc found the hero Mencetius within, as 
well as thee, and Achilles besides ; but the aged horseman, 
Pcleua, was burning Ihe fat thighs of an ox to thunder- 
rejoicing Jove, within the indosnro' of his palace, and held 
a golden cup, pouring the dark wine over the blazing sacrifice. 
Both of you were then employed about the flesh of the ok, 
while wo stood in the vostibulQ ; but Achilles, astonished, 
leaped up, juid led ua in, taking us by the hand, and bade 113 
be seated : and he eet in order bctbre us, the ofl'crings of 
hospitality which are proper for guests. But when we wero 
satiated with eating and drinking, I began discourse, exhort- 
ing you to follow along with us. Ye were both very willing, 
and thoy both commanUod you many things. Aged Peleus 
in the first place directed bis son Achilles ever to be the 
bravest, and to bo conspicuous above others ; but to thee 
again Mencetius, the son of Actor, thus gave charge; 'My 
son, Achilles indeed is sjiperior in birth ; but thou art the 
elder. And he is much superior in strength ; but stil! do 
thou frequently suggest to him proper advice, and aiJmonisIi 
and direct him, and he will surely be obedient in what is for 
[his own] good,' Thus did the old man command thee ; but 
thou art forgetful : but even new do thou mention these 
things to wariiko Aehilles, if perchance ho may be obedient. 
Who knows if, advising him, thou maycst, with the gods' as- 
sistance, arouse his mind] For the admonition of a friend is 
good. But if within liia mind he avoid some prophecy, and 
Lia venerable mother Las told him any thing from Jove, let 
liim at least send thee Ibrth ; and with thee let the other 
forces of the Myrmidons follow, if indeed thou mayeat be 
some aid of the Greeks. Let him likewise give his beautiful 
armor to thee, to the borne into battle, if perchance the Tro- 
jans, assimilating thee to him, may abstain from the conflict, 
and the warlike sons of the Greeks, already afflicted, may 
respire; and there be a little respite from fighting.' But you, 

' Properly, llie funee or barrier of llio inclosiire. 

> There are sovaral diCeront inlerp relations tor tliia line ; I. Sclineider 
explttina it : "Tliey Ubtb but ahort time to reapirsi for if not at onco 
HsaiBted, Uiey will be ilestroyed." 2. " Short will be tbe cessation Irom 
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[who are] fresh, will, with fighting, easily drive back men 
wearied, toward the city, from the ships and tents." 

Thus ho spake, and he aroused the spirit within his breast ; 
and he hastened to run to the ships to Achilles, the grandson 
of .■Eacus. But when now Patroclus, running, arrived at tho 
ships of godlilte Ulysses, where were their forimi and seat of 
justice, and there the altars of their gods also were erected, 
there Eurypylus, the noble son of Evaiinon, wounded with an 
arrow in the thigh, limping from the battle, met him. Down 
his baclt ran the copious sweat from his shoulders and head, 
and from the grio%'ous wound oozed the black blood ; nei'er- 
Iheless his mind was firm. Seeing him, the gallant son of 
Mencetius pitied him, and, grieving, spoke winged words : 

" Alaa ! unhappy men, leaders and rulers over the Greeks, 
are ye then thus destined, far away from your friends and 
native land, to satiate the swift dogs at Troy with your white 
fat? But come, tell me this, O Jove-nurtured hero, Eury- 
pylus, will the Greeks still at all sustain mighty Hector, or 
will they now he destroyed, subdued hy his spear?" 

But him prudent Eurypylus in turn addressed : " No 
longer, Jove-nurtured Patroclus, will there be aid for tho 
G;reeks, but they will fall back upon the black ships. Fo» 
already all, as many as were once bravest, lie at the ships, 
stricken or wounded by the hands of the Trojans, whoso 
strength ever increases. But do thou now, indeed, save me, 
leading me to my black ship ; and cut out the arrow from, 
my thigh, and wash tho black blood' from it with warm 
water ; then sprinkle upon it mild drugs, ealubrioua, which 
they say thou werE taught by Achilles, whom Chiron in. 
Btracted, tho most just of the Centaurs. For the physicians, 
Podalirius and Maehaon, the one, I think, having a wound, 
lies at tho tents, and himself in want of a faultless phystciiui, 
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war." 3. "A cBBBation, or breatUing-time, from war, althougli short, 
wil! be agreeablo." 4. " Supply 'may be,' and tranelate, 'and thattlidre 
mai/beashtirt brcatbiug.tiiue rrom the brittle ;' altliough this last involves 
some tDUlology with tiio preceding line." — Ed. Dubl, 

' Cf Virg. JEn. s. 834 ; "Vulnera eiccabat IjmphiB." The manner ta 
wbich this wna done is described by CelBius, v. 26 : " Si proftiaioneta 
timemus, siccis lineamentis vulnua implpndum est, aupraqua imponenda 
Epoiigia ei aqna frigida eipresaa, ao m&nu caper eomprimenda." Cfi 
Athcn. ii. 4. 
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and tbe other awiuls the sharp battle of the Trojans upon the 
plain." 

But him again tbe brave soa of Mencetius addressed ; 
"How then will these things turn out^ What shall we do, 
O hero Eurypylus^ I go that I may deliver a message to 
warlike Achilles, with which venerable Nestor, guardian of 
the Greeks, hatj intrusted me : but even thus I can not neglect 
thee, afflicted." 

He said, and having laid hold of the shepherd of the 
people under his breast, tore him to the tent, and his 
attendant, when he saw him, spread under him bulls' hides. 
There [Patroclus] laying him at length, cut out with a knife 
the bitter, sharp arrow from his thigh, and washed the black 
blood from it with warm water. Then he applied a bitter, 
pain-assuaging root, rubbing it in his hands, which checked 
all his pangs : the wound, indeed, waa dried up, and ths 
bleeding oetued. 
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BOOK THE TWELFTH. 



AEGUMENT. 

The Trrgans nssnil the rnnipiiit, nud Uecwr, despite an omen, whieh 
I'oljdBinas inWrpretB unluvorubly, Btwcka imd Ibrcea tha gate, and 
opeoa a way lo the ahips. 

Thus then at tha tents the valiant son of Mentetius was 
healing the wounded Eurypylus; but the Greeks and Tro- 
jans kept fighting in masses ; nor was the ditoh of the 
Greeks destined to prove a barrier any longer, and the wide 
wall from above, which they had erected in defense of the 
ships; but they had drawn a foss around (nor had they 
given splendid hecatombs to the gods) ; that it inclosing 
within, might defend tho swift ships and the great booty. 
But it was built against (he will of the iminorlal gods, 
therefore it remained not perfect for aiiy long period,' Aa 
long as Hector waa alive, and Achilles indignant, and the 
city of king Priam nnravaged, so long was the mighty wall 
of the Greeks fu'm. But when all the bravest of the Tro- 
jans were dead, and many of the Greeks were subdued, but 
others left surviving, when in the tenth year the city of 
Priam was sacked, and tho Greeks went in their ships to 
their dear fatherland; then at length Neptune and Apollo 
took counsel to demolish tho wall, introducing tho strength 
of rivers, as many as flow into the sea from the Idcean 
mountains, both the Rhesus and the Heptaporus, the Caresus 

' 0£ Psoudo-Socrat. Epiat. L TSoXXal^ it irnMii tat rCm uXTluv cipnToi 
nairfTiJV Trepi iJfijv Kat i-rt rd /i^ itarH rijw ai'Tijp f^ovXrieiv itpaTTn* 
litva iwl rri J.tJiov litSnniei, rd Ai irnni ^rdv u'^7FoirfJ.jj viriipjfi tiiI( 
ir/iufaiTi, wliero Duport, p. 72, thinks there is a reference to the prewml 
age. 
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and the Rbodius, the Gratiicuj and the ^sepua, the divine 
Scamander and the Simois, where many shielda and helmets 
fell in the dust, and the raue of demi-god men. The rnoulha 
of all these Phoebus Apollo turned to the same Bpot, and 
for nine days he directed their streams against the wall; 
and Jove in the mean time rained continually, that he might 
, the sooner render the walla overwhelmed by the sea. But 
, the Earth-shaker [Neptune] himself, holding the trident in 
< his hands, led them on ; and then dispersed among the bil- 
lows all the foundations of heams and stones which the 
Greeks had laid with toil. And ha made [all] level along 
the rapid Hellespont, and again covered the vast shore with 
sands, having demolished the wall : but then he turned the 
rivers to go back into their own channels, in which they 
had formerly poured their sweet-flowing water.' 

Thus were Neptune and Apollo about to act hereafter; 
but then (he battle and clamor burned around the wcll- 
built wall, and the stricken joists of the towers resounded: 
but the Greeks, subdued by the scourge' of Jove, wore de- 
tained, hemmed in at the hollow ships, dreading Hector, 
the furious cause of flight ; for be fought, as formerly, equal 
to a whirlwind. Anil as when a boar or lion is occupied 
among the dogs and huntsmen, looking dreadfully wilh 
strength, and they, drawing themselves up in a square form,' 
stand against him, and hurl frequent javelins from their 
hands; but never is his noble heart alarmed, nor is he put 
to flight ; but his courage proves his death. And frequently 
he turns round, trying the ranks of men ; and wheresoever 
he lias directed his attack, there the ranks of men give way ; 
so Hector, going through the crowd, rolled along, inciting 
his companions to cross the trench. Nor did the swift-footed 



' On tliB present state of the Troud, which appears, from phjsicsl 
faetg, W justify tho mythicnl description of Horuer — see Heyne and 
Kennedy. Compare Virg-^ueas. it 610, sqq.; Tryphiodor. SGO.Eqq. and 
680, Bqii- 

' Ilcyno comparea II. xiiL 812 ; Pseuii.-EDr. Rbes. 37 : Find. Pyth. 
Iv. 390 ; Trjphiod. 696. The ScholiaEt on botli pasaogea, Heaychius, t i. 
p. 1006, and the Schol. on Oppiiiu. Hal. t. 2B2, auppose that the light- 
nine !a meant; but it is far better to understand, with Heyno, "lerrore 
divL"iitU3 immiaao." 

' St* Hoyiio, and Alberti on Hcsycli. t. iL p. 1033. 
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horses dare [it] ;' but tliey loudly neighed, standing upon iho 
precipitous brink ; for tho wide ditch aftrightcd [them], nor 
was it easy to leap across, [by atandingj near,' or to pass ic, 
for overhanging brinks stood round it on both sides, and 
beneath it was fortified with sharp palisades, which the sons 
of the Greeks had fised, close-set and large, as a defense 
against hostile men. There a horso, drawing a swift-rolling 
chariot, eould not rpadily enter, but the infantry eagerly 
desired it, if they could accomplish it. Then indeed Poly- 
damas, standing near, addressed daring Hector : 

" Hector, and ye other leaders of the Trojaca, and allies, 
unwisely do we drive our fleet steeds through the trench, 
which is very difficult to pass; since sharp palisades stand in 
it, and near ihem is the wall of the Greeks. Wherefore it is 
by no means possible for the cavalry to descend, or to fight, 
for it is a narrow place, where I think they would be 
wounded. For if indeed lofty -thundering Jove, designing 
evil, destroys the Greeks, but wishes to assist the Trojans, 
certainly I would wish this to take place even immediately, 
that the Greeks perish here inglorious, away from Argos. 
If, however, they rally, and a repulse from the ships take 
place, and we be entangled in Ihc dug trench, I do not sup- 
pose that then oven a messenger will return hack to the city 
from the Greeks. But come, let us all bo persuaded as J 
shall advise. Let the servants keep our horses at the trench, 
and let us, all on foot, clad in armor, follow Hector in a 
elose body ; hut tho Greeks will not withstand us, if indeed 
the end of destruetion hang over tliem," 

Thus spake Poljdamas; but tho safe counsel pleased 
Hector; and immediately ho leaped with his armor from 
his chariot on the ground. Nor did the other Trojans 
assemble on horsebnck, but dismounting, they rushed on, 
when they beheld noble Hector. Then each commanded 
his own charioteer to rein his steeds in good order ther» 
at the trench, and they, separating, drawing themselves up, 

>■ CE Statiug, Tiicb. i. 611 :— 

" ut patulas saltu trnnamiltero fossos 

Horror eqoia ; hiereut trepidi, atquo iiniQanB paveiites 
Abruptum mirantur agi." 
^ UudetEtand Ijc tov cxEt^Av, *' adstaudo prope ad fbssfe 
Hicilius transiliaa." — Hef ae. 
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and being arranged in five columns, followed along widi 
their leaders. Some then went with Hector and illustrious 
Poljdamaa, who were most numerous and brave, and who 
were most resolutely desirous, having broken down the wall, 
to fight at the hoUow ships. And Cebrionca followed as a 
tlurd; for Hector left another, inferior to Cebrionea, with 
his chariot. Others Paris conamanded, and Alcathous, and 
Agenor. The thii'd baud Helenus and godlike Deiphobus, 
two sons of Priam ; but the third [commander] was the hero 
Asius, Asius son of Hyrlacus, whom licry, tall steeds brought 
from Arisba, from the river Selleis. But the fourth, jEneas, 
the brave son of Aochisos, led ; along with him were the two 
sons of Antcnor, Archilochus and Acamas, well skilled in 
every kind of fight. But Barpedon commanded the iilus- 
trioua allies, and chose to himself Giaucus and warlike 
Astcropteus ; for they appeared to him, nest to himself 
decidedly the bravest of the rest : for he, indeed excelled 
among all. When they then had fitted each other togeth- 
er' with interlaced ox-hido bucklers, they advanced, full of 
courage, direct against tho Greeks, nor expected that they 
would sustain them, but that they would tiili in flight into 
their block ships. 

Then the other Trojans and far-summoned allies obeyed 
the counsel of blameless Polydamas ; but Asius, son of Hyr- 
lacus, leader of heroes, wag unwilling to relinquish his horses 
and attendant charioleer, but with ihcm advanced to the 
swift ships — foolish ! Nor was he destined to return iiga.i", 
borno on his steeds and chariot from the ships to wind-swept 
Ilium, having avoided evil destiny. For him nniucUy late 
first encircled from the spear of Idomeneus, the illuBtrious 
son of Deucalion. For ho rushed toward the left of the 
ships, by tho way in which the Greeks were returning fi-om 
the plain with their horses and chariots. ITiither he drove 
Ilia horses and bis chariot, nor did he find the gatei; closed * 

1 "Put for Spnpov Tilf ilawiSa; dX^?.ua, h^ dMi^oi^, dipaw con- 
terlos manibus ante as tenebant, avvainwiii!' facto." — lleyno. Kennedy 
well observea thul " we maj- trace here the rudci outliue ortliecelebrBte<l 
pbuUtnx, whipJi Ibrmeii so prominetit a feature of the MacedaaUii tactics." 

* From lliia passage, Hejae obaervea that the gates must have t>i)eaed 
Inward, beiog secured from williiu by a double bolt (cC tlt. 466, sqq.). 
See D'Orviile oa Chajilon, L liL p. 271, ed. Lips. On Bib i^^'fi or 
bars, c£ Pollaz, z. 1. 
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ta the portal, or lie long bar up, but the men held Ihem 
wide open, that they might safely receive at the ships any of 
their companions flying from the battle. He designedly 
guided his steeda right onward in that way, and [his troops] 
shrilly shouting, followeii along with him; for they supposed 
that tho Greeks could not longer sustain them, but would fall 
in flight info the black ships — foola ! for at the gatea they 
found two Yery brave heroes, the magnanimous sons of the 
warlike Lapithaa, the one the son of Firithous, gallant Poly- 
pcetes, the other Leonteus, equal to man -slaughtering Mars. 
Tiiese two then stood before tho lofty gates, as tall oaks on 
the mountains, which abide the wind and rain at all seasons, 
remaining firmly fixed by their great and wide-spreading 
roots ; so they too, trusting to their hands and strength, 
awaited mighty Asius coming on, nor fled. But the troops, 
lifting high their well-seasoned bucklers, advanced with loud 
shouting directly toward the well-built wall, round their 
king Asius, and liiraenus, and Orestes, Acamas, the son of 
AsiiiB, Thoon, and CEnomaus. Hitherto indeed these, re- 
maining within, wero exhorting tho well-armed Greeks tQ 
fight for the ships ; hut when they perceived the Trojans 
rushing against the wall, and confusion and flight of the 
Greeks arose, both darting out, fought before the gates, like 
unto wild hoars, which await tlie approaching tumult of men 
and dogs in (he mounlains, and, advancing obliqnely to the 
attack, break down tho wood around ihem, cutting it to the 
root; and a gnashing of teeth arises from beneath, till some 
one, having taken aim, deprive them of life. So resounded the 
shining brass upon their breasts, smittca in front, for very 
valiantly they fought, trusting to the troops above, and to 
their own valor. But they hurled stones down from the 
well-built towers, defending themselves, their tents, and (he 
Bwift-voyaging ships. And as enow-flakes fell upon the 
earth, which the violent wind, having disturbed the shady 
clouds, pours down thick upon the fertile soil ; thus poured 
tho weapons from the hands as well of the Greeks as of the 
Trojans ; and tho helmets and bossy shields, smitten with 
l.irge stones, sounded dryly around. Then indeed Amus, sod 
of Ilyrlacua, groaned, and smote both liia thighs, and indig- 
nant exclaimed : 

"father Jove, surely now at least thou also hast becomv 
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utterly deceitful; for I did not expect that the Grecian 
heroes vrould abide our strength and invincible handa, But 
ihey, as wasps tlosiblc' in the middle, and bees, [which] 
make their dwellicgs m a rugged path, nor quit their hollow 
mansion ; but awaiting the huntsmen, fight for their off- 
spring ; 80 are these unwilling to retire from the gates, though 
being only two, until they be either killed or taken." 

Thus he apake, nor did he persuade the mind of Jove, 
saying these tliiogs : for his soul designed to bestow glory 
upoB Hector, In the naean time others were waging the 
battle at other gates; but difficuit would it be for me, as 
if 1 wore a god, to enumerate all these things; for around 
the wall in every direction a furiously-rnging fire of stones 
Wft9 aroused,' and the Greeks, although grieving, fought from 
necessity for their ships; and all the gods were sorrowful in 
their minds; as many as were allies to tho Greeks in battle. 

But tho Laplthfe began tho battle and contest. Then the 
Bon of Piritbous, brave Polypcetea, smot« Damasus with his 
epear, through his brazen-cheeked helmet ; nor did the 
brazen casque withstand, but the brazen blade burst quite 
through tbe bone, and all the brain witlun was shattered. 
Thus ho subdued him, rushing on, and afterward he slew 
Pylon and Ormenus. And Leonteus, a branch of Mars, 
wounded Ilippomachua, the son of Antiniachus, with his 
spear, striking him at the belt. Nest, drawing his sharp 
sword from the sheath, he, rushing through the crowd, 
smote Antiphates first, hand to hand, and be was dashed on 
his hack to the ground ; then Menoii and lamenus, and 
Orestes, all one over anotiier he brought to the fertile earth. 

Wliile they were stripping olT their glittering armor, 
those youths, meantime, who were most numerous and most 
brave, and who were most eager to break down the wall, and 
bum the ships with fire, followed Polydamas and Hector, 
and they anxiously deliberated, standing at tho trench. For 
an augury had appeared on the left, to them while eager to 

' Or "streaked." Sua Porphjr. Qumat iii. But Biittioann, Laiil, 
p. 04, dwells muuh upon the force of /iiaov, observing', " in no insect is 
Jlexibilily more evideul than in tlicwasp, wiiere [he lower port of its bud}- 
isjoiuQdaa it were by a point with tlie uppi?r." 

* "Through tho long walls the stony ahowsrs were heard, 
Tha blaze of Hanies, tlie Huah of .irma Epjieared.*' — Pope, 
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cross, a higli-llying eagle dividing the people,' bearing in liis 
talons a monstrous blood-stained serpent, alive, still panting ; 
nor was it yet forgetful of figiitiTig ; for, while holding it, 
writhing backward, it wonnded him npon the breast near 
the nock ; but he let it drop from him to the ground, afflicted 
with anguish, and threw it into the midst of the crowd, and. 
Happing his wings, he fled away with the breeze of the 
wind. And tlie Trojans shuddered as they beheld the 
spotted serpent lying in tlie midst, a prodigy of regia-bearing 
Jove. Then Polydamaa, standing near, addressed gallant 
Hector ; 

" Hector, somehow or other thou art ever chiding ma in 
the assemblies, although proposing good counsels; because it 
is by no means becoming for a man, being a citizen, to ha- 
rangue contrary to thcc, cither in council or at any time in 
war; but ever to increase thy authority. Yet will I again 
speak as appears to me to bo best. Let us not go about to 
fight with the Greeks for their ships ; for thus do ! think it 
will end, as sure as this augury has come to the Trojans de- 
siring to cross, the high-flying eagle upon the left dividing 
the army, bearing in its talocs a huge blood-stained serpent, 
[still] living ; but presently it dropped it, before it reached 
Its dear home, nor succeeded in carrying it to give it t« its 
young : so we, if even we shall with great Ibrce break through 
the gates and wall of the Greeks, and the Greeks shall give 
way — not in order shall we return by the same way from tba 
ships : for we ahali leave many Trojans, whom the Greeks, 
fighting for the ships, will subdue with the brass. TTius 
indeed would Iho diviner, who truly kens omens in his miud, 
interpret, and the people would obey him." 

But him sternly regarding, crest-toasing Hector thus ad- 
dressed : "O Polydamaa, thou dost not Bay things agreeable 
to mo ; besides, thou knowest how to devise other counsel 
better than this. If, however, thou really speakest this with 
seriousness, then truly have the gods destroyed thy judgment 
from thee, who adviaest me to be forgetful of the counsels of 

' Either Byiag between tba ranks of the Trojans, or between llie two 
opposing arniiBa. Compare Cicero's translatioE, de Divin, i. 47, and 
Virg. Ma. xl 751, sqq. (wilh Macrab. Sat. v. 13), and xiL 247, sqq. 
Tlie event of the Trojan war proved that Polydnmas waa right io hi 
interpretation. 
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lofty-tli under ing JoTe, which he hath himself undertaken for 
me, and confirmed. And thou eshortest me to obey tlic 
wing-ejipanding birds ; which I very little regard, nor do I 
care for iheni, whether they fly to the right toward the 
Mora and the Sun, or to the left toward the darkening 
west ; but let ua obey the will of mighty Jove, who rules over 
all mortals and immortals. There is one augury, the best, to 
light for our (Country.' Why dost thou dread the war and 
conflict ? For although all the rest of us should perish round 
the ships of the Greeks, there is no fear that thou wilt 
perish,4br thy heart ia not persevering in the fight, nor war- 
like. But if thou darest to abstain from the combat, or dis- 
suading, dost avert another from the battle, immediately 
stricken by my spear, shalt thou lose thy life." 

Thus then having spoken, he led the way, but they fol- 
lowed him with an immense clamor. Then thunder- delight- 
ing Jove raised a storm of wind from the Idtean mountains, 
which bore the dust directly toward the ships ; moreover, 
he weakened the courage of the Greeks, but bestowed glory 
upon the Trojans and Hector : so that, relying upon his prod- 
igies, and [their own] strength, they endeavored to break 
tlirough the mighty wall of the Greeks. They tore down tho 
niched battlemeuta of tho towers, and demolished the breast- 
works," and with levers they upheaved the projecting but- 
tresses, which the Greeks had planted first in the earth, as 
supporters of the towers. These then they tore down, and 
lioned to break through the wall of tho Greeks. 

Vet did not the Greeks retire as yet irom the way ; hut 
fencing up the embrasures with their ox-hide shields, they 
wounded from behind them the enemy coming up under the 
wall. Ajid both the Ajaces ranged in every direction upon 
the towers, cheering on, rousing the valor of the Greeks. 
One [they addressed]' with soothing, another they rebuked 
with har^ expressions, whomsoever they beheld totally neg- 
lectful of battle : 

" O friends, whoever of tho Greeks is exoellmg, gr mod- 

' C£ Ariatot. Rhet, ii 22; Cicero Ep. ad Allio, ii. 3. See, also 
Duport, GnoiQ. Ilom. p. 73. 

> Obsen-e tbe zougma, and compare IL Q. 8, r. 327 ; Oii. Z- 231 : and 
llie moat cbbomlo and accurate noM on tliis construcCioQ of D'Oiville oa 
Cbarit, iv. 4, p. iiO, sqq. with Burn, and Scliwat>e oa Piisdr. iv, IT, 
31 ; Duker ou Flor. iiL 2 1, 26. 
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crate, or inferior {since all men are not alilte in war), now h 
there woi'lt I'or all ; and ye yourselves, I ween, know this. 
Let not any one be turned back toward the ships, hearing 
the threatcner [Hector], but advance onward, and exhort 
each other, if perchance Olympic Jove, tho darter of light- 
ning, may grant that, having repulsed tho conflict, we may 
piiTBUo the enemy to tho city." 

Thus they, shouting in front, cheered on the attack of the 
Greeks. But of them — as when frequent flakes of snow fall 
upon a winter's day, when provident Jove has begun to snow, 
displaying his weapons in the sight of men, and, having lulled 
the winds, poura it down incessantly, till he covers the tt'pi 
and highest peaks of the lofty mountains, and the lotus 
plains and rich husbandry of men ; and likewise it is poured 
out npon the havens and shores of the lioary sea ; but the ap- 
proaching wave restrains its progress, while all other things 
are covered beneath it, when the shower of Jove comes down 
heavily ; so flew the frequent stones from those hurling on 
both sides, some indeed toward the Trojans, and olhcrs from 
the Trojans toward the Greeks. And along the ivLolo wall 
a tumult arose. 

Yet never would tho Trojans and illustrious Hector have 
burst open the gates of the wall, and the long bolt, had 
uot provident Jove urged on his son, Sarpedon, against the 
Greeks, like a lion against crooked-homed osen. But ho 
immediately hold before him his shield, equal on all aides, 
beautiful, brazen, plated ; which tho brazier indeed had plated 
over, and underneath had sewed together thick bulla' hides, 
with successive golden wires round its orb. He then, holding 
this before him, advanced, brandishing two spears, like a lion 
reared in the mountain, which hath been long in -want of 
liosh, and whose valiant mind impels him to go even to tho 
well-fenced fold, about to make an attempt upon the sheep. 
And although he there find tho shepherds keeping watch 
about their flocks with dogs and spears, still he can not bear 
to bo driven away, without having made trial of tho fold, 
but, springing in, ho either carries [one] ofl^ or is himself 
wounded among the first by a javelin from a quick hand. 
Thus then did his mind impel godlike Sarpedon to attack 
the wall, and to burst through the barriers ; and instantly he 
addressed Glaucus, son of Ilippolochus : 
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I " GlaucuB,' why are we especially honored in Lyoin, bolh 

with ihe [first] Beat in banquet, and with full goblets, and 
why do all look to us as to gods? Why do we also possess 
a great and beautiful inclosure of the vine-bearing and torn- 
bearing land on the banks of Xanthus? Now, therefore, it 
behooves us, advancing among the foremost Lydans. to stand 
firm, and to bear the brunt of the raging fight; so that some 

I one of the closely-armed Lyciana may say, ' By no means in- 
\ glorious do our kings govern Lycia, and eat the fat sheep, 

and [drink]' the choice sweet wine ; but their valor like- 
wise is excelling, because (iiey figlit among the foremost 
Lyeians.' O dear friend, if indeed, by escaping from this 

II war, wo were destined to he ever free from old age, and im- 
mortal, neither would I combat myself in the van, nor send 
theo into the giorious battle. But now — for of a truth ten 
thousand Fotes of death press upon us, which it is not pos- 
sible for a mortal to escape or ovoid — let us on : either we 
shall give glory to some one, or some one to us." 

Thus he spake, nor did Glaiicus turn aside or disobey, but 
both advanced straight forward, leading a numerous band of 
- Lyeians, But Menestheua, the son of Peteus, beholding them, 
shuddered, for they were advancing toward hie company, 
bearing destruction. He looked round along the line of the 
Greeks, if ho might see any of the leaders who could ward off 
the fight from his companions, and perceived the two Ajaces, 
insatiable of war, standing, and Teucer, lately come from hia 
tent, near at hand. Yet was it not possible for him to be 
heard when shouting, so -great was the din ; and the crash 
of stricken shields, and of iiorse-hair crested helmets, and of 
tite gates, reached to heaven. For they bad assailed all,' And 
' UiltOD, Psradjae Lost, JL 4SD: — 

^^^ " wherefore do I aesuma 

^^K Ttiese roj'altieB, and not refuse Co reign, 

^^H Kefusing to acotpt as grtut a sbare 

^^V Of hazard us oF honor, due aliko 

^^B To ttim wlio reigns, and eo much to him dua 

^^V or hazard more, as he above the rest 

P High honored aita?" 

I * Zeugma. See on verse 368. 

' Three interprefjiiious are pvec for this line; — 1- "All Ihegateawere 
fltladied," 2. ''All the gates wero boltsd." — Butt. 3. Change the 
nominaHve case to tho accusative, and translate — " They (the LyoiansJ 
bod attacked all the gnteB," 
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they, Btanding beside them, endeavored to enter, bursting 
them open by force. But immediately he dispatched the 
herald Thootes to Ajas. 

'■ Go, noble Thoiites, running, calling Ajax, rather indeed 
botli: fnr ihia would be by far the beat of ail, since in a 
short wiiilo heavy destruction will arise iicre. For so vigor- 
ously do the leaders of tho Lyeians press on, who even 
before were impetuous in the sharp contest. If, however, 
labor and contest bavo arisen to them there, at least lei 
brave Telamonian Ajax come, and with him let Teucer fol- 
low, well skilled in archery." 

Thus he spoke, nor did the herald, having heard him, dis- 
obey, but he hastened to run along the wall of the brnzen- 
inailed Greeks, and proceeding, ho stood beside the Ajuees, 
and immediately addressed them : 

"Ye Ajaces, leaders of the brazen-mailed Cfreeka, the 
beloved son of Jove-nourished Peteiis adjures you to come 
thither, tlmt ye may participate in hia toil, though for a short 
time. Both indeed in preference, for this would be by fiir 
the host of all things, since soon will heavy destruction arise 
there. For so vi(^orously do the leaders of tlie Lyeians preaa 
oa, who evan before were impetuous in the sharp contest. 
But if here also war and contest have arisen, at least let 
biave Telamonian Ajas come alone, and with him let Teucer 
follow, well skilled in archery." 

Thus he spake, nor did mighty Telamonian Ajas disobey. 
Instantly lie addressed to the son of Oilous winged words : 

'■ Ajax, do thou and gallant Lycomedea, standing here, 
incite the Greeks to figlit bravely, while I go thither and 
oppose the battle ; but I will return again instantly, after I 
shall have assisted them." 

Thus then having spoken, Telamonian Ajas departed, and 
with him went Teueer, his brother, sprung from the same 
father; and Paadion, along with them, carried tlie bent bow 
of Teucer. As soon as they reached the tower of magnani- 
mous Menestheus, going within the wall (for they came to 
[their fi'ienda] being hard pressed ; and the brave leaders and 
chiefs of the Lyeians were mounting upon the breast-works 
like unto a. dark whirlwind), but they engaged to fight in 
opposition, and a clamor arose. Telamonian Ajax first slew 
a man, the companion of Saipedon, magnanimous Epicles 
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striking him with a rugged atone, which, mighty in size, lay 
highest up against a pinnacle within the wall. Not easily 
would a man support it witli both hands, such as mortals 
now are, not although being very youthful ; but ho, raising 
it aloft, hurled it, and burst the four-coned helmet, and along 
with it crushed all the bonca of the skull: but he, like unto 
a diver, fell from llie lofty tower, and life deserted his bones. 
Teucer likewise with a shaft wounded Glaucus, the brave son 
of HippolochuB, as he was rushing on, against the lofty wall, 
in a part where he perceived his arm naked ; and made him 
cease from combat. But he sprang back from the wall, con- 
cealing himself, that none of the Greeks might perceive him 
wounded, and insult him with words. Then grief came npon 
Sarpedon on account of Glaucus departing, as soon as ho 
observed it; though he nevertheless was not neglectful of 
the contest: but he taking aim, wounded Alcmaon, son of 
Thestor, with his spear, and extracted the spear; tut he, 
following the weapon, fell prone, and his armor, variously 
decked with brass, resounded upon him. Sarpedon then 
seizing the buttress with bis sturdy hands, pulled, and it all 
followed entirely; but the wall was stripped away from 
above, and he formed a way for mauy. Then Ajax and 
Teucer aiming at him together, the one smote him with an 
arrow in the splendid belt of his mortal-girding shield, around 
his breast; but Jove averted the fate from hia son, that he 
might not be slain at the stern of the ships. But Ajax, 
springing upon liim, struck his shield, and pierced him quite 
through with his spear, and forcibly checked him eager. And 
then he fell back for a iittie from the buttress, but did not 
altogether retreat, because his spirit hoped to bear off glory. 
And turning round, he encouraged the godlike Lycians : 

" O Lycians, why are ye thus remiss in your impetuous 
force 1 It is difficult for me, although being brave, 
having alone burst through, to form a way to the sliips. But 
follow along with mo; for the labor of the greater number 
is better." 

Thus he spake ; and they, reverencing the exhortation of 
their king, pressed on with more alacrity round their counsel- 
giving king. And the Greeks, on the other side, strength- 
cned their phalanxes within the wail, because a great work 
presented itself to them. For neither could the gallant 
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Lyciona, burstiog through the ■wall of the Greeks, ninka their 
■way to the ships, nor could the warlike Greeks repulse the 
Lyciana from the wall, siDce first thoy approached it. But 
as two men, holding measures in their hands, dispute, in a 
common field,' concerning their boundaries, who in a small 
space contend for their equitable right; thus did the but- 
tresses separate these [warriors], and, for them, each smote 
ihe well-rounded os-liidc shields around each other's breasts, 
and the light bucklers of each other. And maDy wore 
wounded upon the body with the merciless brass, whether the 
back of any combatants averted, waa laid bare, and many 
right through the shield itself. Every where the towers aud 
buttresses were sprinkled, on both sides, ■with the hJoo<l of 
heroes, from the Trojuns and the Greeks. Yet not even 
thus could they cause a flight of the Greeks, but they held 
themselves, as a just woman, who labors with her hands, 
does the scales," who, poisoning both the weight and the w-ood, 
draws them on cither side to equalize them, that she may 
procure a scanty pittance for the support of her children. 
Thus equally was their battle and war extended, before the 
time when Jove gave superior glory to Hector, the son of 
Priam, who first leaped within the walls of the Greeks, &nd 
shouted with a penetrating voice, calling out to the Trojans ; 

"Push on, ye horse-breaking Trojans, burst through the 
wall of the Greeks, and hurl the fiercely-blazing fire against 
the ships." 

Thus ho spake, cheering them on; but they all heard him 
with their ears, and rushed against tJie wall in. great num- 
bers, and then mounted the battlements, carrying their 
pointed spears. But Hector seizing it, took up a stone, which 
stood before the gates, widening out at the base,' hut sharp 
above ; which two men, the strongest of the people, such 03 
mortals now are, could not easily raise from the ground upon 
a wagon. He, however, brandished it easily and alone, 
because the son of wise Saturn had rendered it light to him. 

' I. e., n Bold, to part of «liii:li each lays daim, Merpa seem to be tbo 
lines used iii measuring ground ("liQ(?a menauralis, " Sicutua. FJaocua, 
p. 23). 
s Milton, raradiae Loat, vL 245;— 

"long time in even seals 

The battle Iiuog," 
^ Soo EustathiuB. 
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As when a shepherd without difiioulty carries the fleece of it 
male sheep, taking it in either hand, and but a small weight 
oppresaea him ; so Hector, raising tlio stone, bore it right 
against the beams which strengthened the closely -join ted gates, 
double and lofty ; but two cross-hara secured them within, 
and oue key fitted them. But advancing, he stood very near, 
and exerting his strength, struck them in the middle, standing 
with his leg* wide asunder, that the blow of the weapon 
might not be weak. And he tore away both hinges, and the 
stone fell within with a great weight ; and the gates crashed 
around ; cor did the bai's withstand it, but the beams were 
rent asunder in diflerent directions by the impulse of the 
stone. The illustrious Hector rushed in, in aspect like unto 
the dreadful night ; and he glittered iu terrible brass, with 
which he was girt aroiiud his body. And he held two spears 
in hia hands, nor could any one, opposing, restrain him, ex- 
cept the gods, afler he had leaped within the gates ; but his 
eyes gleamed witJi fire. And turning to the crowd, he cheered 
on the Trojans to ascend the wall, and they obeyed him en- 
couraging. Straightway indeed some crcissed the wall, and 
others were poured iu through the well-wrought gates, but 
the Greeks were routed toward the hollow barks, and an un- 
yielding' tumult ensued. 

' See Buttm. LeziL p. 406. 
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AEQDMENT. 

Beptnne engaees on the Qreden aide, and the bnttlo proceods. Delpltobna 
if repulsed by Merionea. Teucer kills Jnilirhia, and Hector Amphimor 
chuB. Npytuni', asauriuiig iho likeiieaa of Thona. eslidtls IJomeuoos, 
who goes forth witli Mcrirjoea to buttlB, "when the fonaor elnyft Othryo- 
iieus Dud Asms. iJeipliobuB sttacba Idooiecena, haC misaes bim, nnd 
Bluys Eypaenor. Idoiiieceiia alBja Aloatbous, o\a whoea body a sharp 
cdqIesI: enBuQfl. 

But after Jove, tlien, had brought the Trojana and Hector 
near the ships, he left them to endure labor and toil at them 
incessantly ; but he himaelf turned back his sliining eyes 
apart, looking toward the land of the equestrian Thracians 
and the close-fighting Mysians, and the illustrious Hippo- 
molgi, milk-nourished simple in living, and most just men," 
But to Troy he no longer no\T turned his bright eyes ; for he 
did not suppose in his mind that any one of the immortals, 
going, TTould aid either the Trojans or the Greeks. 

Nor did king Neptune keep a vain watch ; for. he eat 

' Arrian, Esp. AleK. W. p. 239, refemng to this passage of Homer, ob- 
serves, oIkoi'oi 6k ?.v T^ ^AtTip 0V7OL airTuvo/ioi, ojix i/Kirrra did iTfWCJ' Tt 
Kat JiKOiorijTB. DionysiUB, Perieg. 309, SeeoiS, as 11111 observes, to con- 
sider the name iTTrii/iolyai aa applicable rot to ono single clan, but to 
the wliole of the Sannatian Goni ads, milk being one of the principal orti- 
clea of tlioir diet, as among tha Suevi (Ciesar, B. G, iv. 1), and the an- 
cient Germans (id. tL 2a). Cailiniachus, Mymn iiL, applies the epilhrt 
to the Cimmerians. The epithet liCiut (or d6iQi--JiDwless, not living by 
archery: cf. Alberli on Hesjch. t. i. pp. 17, 794) is involved in doubt, 
and the ancients themselves were uncertain whether to regard It as a 
proper name or an epithet. (Cf Sleph. Byz. a. v., p. 1, ed. Pined.; 
Villois on Apoll. Lex. p. 14; Duport, Gnom. Horn. p. 74, Bqq.) It 
seems best to understand with Strabo. viL p. 460, nations ut' iXiyuv 
evreXui fwtiTaf. Knight wished to tbrow o^t these verses allflgether. 
ttlltiging that allusion is made in them to the discipline of Zamolxii^ 
with which Homer mnst b&ve been wholly aaacquainted. 
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aloft upon the highest summit of the woody Thrscian Samos, 
admiring the war and the battle. For from thence all Ida 
was visible, and the city of Priam was visible. Mid the ships 
of the Greeks, Then coming out of the sea, he sat down, 
and he pitied the Greelis, subdued by the Trojans, oad was 
very indignaiit with Jove- But presently he descended 
down from the rugged mountain, rapidly advancing on foot, 
and the high hills and woods trembled beneath the immortal 
feet of Neptune, advancing. Thrice indeed he strode, ad- 
vancing, and with the fourth step he reached ^'g a>, hia des- 
tined goal. There distinguished mansions, golden, glittering, 
ever incorruptible, were erected to him in the depths of the 
sea. Coming thither, he yoked beneath his chariot the brazen- 
footed steeds, swiftly flying, crested with golden manea. But 
he himself placed gold around his person, took liis golden 
lash, well wrought, and ascended his chariot. lie proceeded 
to drive over the bUIows, and the monsters of the deep' 
sported beneath him on all sides from their recesses, nor 
were ignorant of their king. For joy the sea separated; and 
they flew very rapidly, nor was the brazen axle moist be- 
neath. And hia well-bounding steeds bore him to the ships 
of the Greeks. 

Now there is aa ample cave' in the recesses of the deep 
sea, between Tenedos and rugged Imbrus, There earth-shak- 
ing Neptune stopped his horses, loosing tiiem from the chariot, 
and cast beside [them] ambrosial fodder to eat. And round 
their feet ha threw golden fetters, irrefragable, indissoluble, 
that they might there steadily await their king returaing, but 
ho departed toward the army of the Greeks. 

The Trojans, however, in crowds, like unto a flame or a 
whirlwind, followed Hector, the son of Priam, with insatiable 
ardor, shouting loudly, and exclaiming-, for they hoped to 
capture the ^ipa of the Greeks, and slay all the Greeks 
beside them. But earth-ruling, earth-shaking Neptune, 

' So I have ventursd to render K^rea. Koniua MaraeU. v. Cetarii— 
" ceto in mnri majora aunt piBcium genera," Thus Quinlus Calaber, 
V. 94, imitating [his passage, has c'r/.f.rvfrr, unci Ilesyohivia deflnes kjituv 
by -di'vui^v ipnpii, tliB wonl eridenlly moaiiing any liugh fish. CI". Butlm. 
LeiiL p. 318, aq. 

' Compare the deaeriplioa of the c*ve of Nereiia, in Apoll. Rhod. i». 
TTl, sqq., anJ of the river Peneus, in Virg. Goorg. iv. S6B, sqq., with my 
note oa JGadL Fronii p. U. 
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coming from tiie deep soa, aroused the Greeks, assimilating 
his person, and indefatigable voice to Culehas. The Ajaces he 
first addressed, though theraselvea were earnest ; 

'■ Ye Ajacea, jc indeed, mindful of valor, not of direfhl 
flight, will preserve the people of the Greeks. For in any 
ouier place, indeed, I do not dread the audacious hands of the 
Trojans, who in great numbers have surmounted the great 
wall, because ibe well'greaved Greeks will sustain them all. 
But in that place I griovouHly fear lest we suffer any thing, 
where infuriated Hector, like unto a flame, leads on, who 
boasts to be the sou of almighty Jove. But may some of the 
gods thus put it in your minds, that yc stand firmly your- 
selves, and exhort others; thus may ye drive him, although 
impetuous, from the swift-aailing ships, even il' Jove himself 
excites him." 

He said, and earth ruling Neptune, striking both with his 
socpter, filled them with violent might, and made their limbs 
light and their feet and hands above. But be, like as a swift- 
winged hawk is Impelled to (ly, which, lifted up from a rug. 
ged, lofty rock, has hastened to pursue another bird over the 
plain; so darted earth-shaking Neptune fi'om them. But 
fleet Ajax, the son of Oileus, recognized him first of the two, 
and straightway addressed Ajax, the son of Telamon : 

"O Ajax, since some ono of the gods, who possess Olym- 
pus, likening himself to the soothsayer, exliorts us to fight 
beside the ships (neither is this Calchaa, the prophesying 
augur ; for I readily recognized the traces of his feet and legs 
when departing; for the gods are easily distinguished), even 
to myself, the soul within my bosom is more inoiled to war 
and the fight, and my feet beneath and hands above eagerly 
desire it." 

But him Telamonian Aja.x answering addressed ; " So also 
to me are my strong hands upon my spear eager, and my 
courage is aroused, and I am hurried along by both my feet 
under me; and I eagerly long, even alone, to combat with 
Hector, the son of Priam, insatiably raging." 

Thus they addressed these words to each other, joyful in 
the desire of battle' which the god had infused into their 

' See Heyno, who comparos the lAtin gealirf. Hesycli. : ^api"!, ^ 
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minds. In the roeanvhile the Eanh-niler (Neptune) arouscil 
the Achfuns in the rear, who were reemiting their spirit at the 
swift ships; whose limbs were at the same time relaxed with 
toilsome labor, and grief waa arising in their minds, behold- 
ing the Trojfins, who with a tumult had surmounted the vast 
wall. But beholding them, thej- poured forth teara from be- 
neath their eyebrows, for they cxpecUsd not to escape destruo- 
tlon : but the Earth-shaker intervening, easily aronwd the 
brave phalanxes. To Teu(«r and Leius he iirst came, exbort- 
hig them, and to the hero Peneleus, and Thoas, and DtipjTi», 
and to Meriones and Anttlochus, skillful in war. These he 
encouraging, spoke winged words : 

" O shame '. Argives, young men, 1 trust that onr ririp* 
will be preserved by your lighting; bat if ye be remiaa in 
the destructive battle, the day is now come [for ns] to 
Bubdueil bj the Trojans. Ye gods, surely I behold with 
eyes a great marvel, terrible, which I never expecud 
be brought to pass, that the Trojans should approach our 
ships ; who formerly, like unto timid stags, whieh throt^ 
the wood are the prey of lynxes, pards, and wolves, fooliihty 
straying about, weak, not ht for combat : so tbe Trc^aiw 
formerly would not stand even for a little against the nu^t 
and prowess of the Greeks. But now, tar away from the 
city, they combat at the hollow ships, through the perverao- 
ness of our general, and the inditference of the troops ; who, 
diluting with him, are unwilling to defend tbe swil^ ship*, 
but arc slain among them. Yet although in reality the hero, 
the son of Atreus, wiJe-ruling Agamemnon, l>e altogether in 
fault, in that he hath dl^onored the swift-footed ton of 
Pelei^, still it is by no means our duty to be remias in 
battle, but let us the sooner repair [the mischief];' tho 
minds of the bravo are easily appeased. But they by no 
meuna honorably remit your impctoous valor, beirig all 
the bravest in the army : 1 indeed would not quarrel with 
a man who should desist from combat, being unwurlike ; 
but with you I am indignant from my heart. O etitt ones! 
surely will ye soon create some greater evil by this inertness: 
but do each of you in his mind ponder on the shame and 

' Td yc-yoviic il/iupTTj/in : Schol. For t!ie metophoricfl] use of uKtitrai, 
cC Soph. Ant. 102G. '(lortf i( naKdv rieoiJi' lintirai foii' SxiifiToc ire^k 
Bo [iiQTuTcpDt.Jiii rb uETmriiffft^Qi in; AHstot. Elli. Tii. 3. 
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reproach; for certainly a mighty contest hath arisen. Now 
indeed brave Hector, good in tho din of war, combats at llic- 
ships, and hath burst through tfie gates and the long bar." 

Thus then Neptune, exhorting, aroused the Greeks, But 
round the two Ajaoes firm phalanxes stood, which not even 
Mars, coming among them, would have found fault with, 
nor Minerva, the cocfounder of armies ; for the bravest 
aelected awaited the Trojans and noble Hector; knitting 
spear with spear, shield with shield,' one upon another," so 
that shield pressed upon shield, helmet upon helmet, and 
man upon man. And the horae-haired helmets of them, 
nodding, touched each other with their splendid ridges," bo 
closely stood they to one another ; and spears in the act of 
hciug hurled, were brandishing from their daring handa, 
while they wished . [to go] straight [against the enemy], and 
were eager to fight. But the combined Trojans first made 
the attack, and impetuona Hector first rushed against them; 
as a destructively-rolling 8t«ne fi-om a rock, which a wintery 
torrent drives down the brow, having burst with a mighty 
shower the stays of the rugged rock, and bounding along, 
it rolls, and the forest resounds beneath it: but straight- 
way it runs on uninterruptedly until it reach the plain, 
but then it rolia no longer, though impelled ; so Hector 
for awhile threatened that he would easily come as far as 
the sea, to the tents and ships of the Greeks, slaughtering; 
But when now he met the firm phalanxes, he stopped, being 
come into close contact; and t!ie sons of the Greeks, op- 
posing, repulsed him from them, striking him with their 
swords and two-edged spears ; but retiring, ho was compelled 
to withdraw; and he cried out shouting audibly 1^ the 
Trojans -. 

'■ Ye Trojans and Lycians, and cloae-fighting Dardanians, 
stand firm. Not long will the Greeks withstand me, although 
they have drawn themselves up in very dense array.' But 
I conceive, they will retire from my spear, if in truth the 

' Sec Ibo loamed remarks of Duport, p. 76, aq. To quote parellel 
passages would bo endless. 

' Literally, "from the roota." So o'lxctai — TTpoSlXv/iva, TrTphiodor. 
388. Cr. Alberti on Hesjch. l. ii. p. 1029 : Apoll. Lei: p. elS. 

' See Buttm. Lexil. p. 523. The ^u3,or ffarmyd a aookBt for tho plume. 

' Lit. " tower-wiae," forming a solid Bquare. 
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most powerful of the gods, the high-tbanderiog busband of 

Juno, hath urged me on." 

So ssying, he aroused the might and oourage of each. Bat 
HeiphobuB, the son of Priam, walked among tfaem, bigli- 
minded, and he held hja shield equal on all aides before hitn, 
proceeding with light step, and advanciDg under pToteetkm 
of his shield. Then Merioccs took aim with hM siutui^; 
spear, and struck iiim (nor did he mim) upon the bolTs hide 
shield, equal on all sides, which be did not juerce-, for (he 
long spear, far before was broken at the socket. But DeJpbv 
bus hold his bulFs hide shield lar irora him, for be dxtadtA 
in his mind the spear of warlike Merinnea', but thst hero fcfl 
baek Into the column of his companions, for he was grienmfj 
enraged on both accounts, both for [the low] of the victOTf, 
and of Che Hpenr which he had broken. Arcordinglj' he pro- 
ceeded to pass by the tents and ships of the Greeks, to bring 
a long epear which had been lefl in hJa teDt> while the 
others fought, and a mip^hty tumult arose. 

Thon lelamonian Teucer Ilrst. slew a hero, the warrior 
Imbrius, son of Mentor, rich in steeds ; and he dwelt at' 
Ped:eum before the sons of the Greeks arrived, and had 
married Medcsicaste, the ill^timate daughter of Priatn. Bitt 
when the equally-plied ships of the Greeks arrived, be cama 
back to Ilium, and excelled among the Trojans', and dwelt 
with Priam, who honored him equally with hb bodb. IlJm 
the son of Telamon smote under the car with his long javelin, 
and plucked out the spear; but he indeed fell, like an a«h, 
which, on the summit of a mountain conspicuous from aiiir, 
cut down with a brazen ox, strews its leader foliage on Iho 
earth. Thus he fell, a»id liis armor, varicffat^ with brass, 
rang about him. Then Teucer nisbod on, eacer to strip bim 
of his armor; but Hector h-jrled his shining spear at him, 
hastening. He, however, seeiug it from tho opposite side, 
avoided, by a smail pace, the brazen spear; and [Hector] 
wounded with his javelin, on the breast, Amphiroachuai, son 
of Cteas, tho son of Actor, advancing to the battle; and, 
falling, ho gave a crash, and his arms rang upon him. Then 
Hector rushed to tear from the head of magnanimous Amplii- 
machus the helmet fitted to hia temple, but Ajax htifled 
with hia shining spear at Hector, rushing on. Yet it never 
reached his body, for he was protected all over with terriN* 
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brass ; but he smoia liim upon Uie boss of the sliield, and 
repulsed him with great violence; and he retired from both 
bodies, and the Greeks drew them away. Then Stichius and 
iiolile Meuestheus, the leaders of the Athenians, carried Am- 
phimaehua to the army of the Greeks, hut the two Ajaces, 
eager for impetuous comhat, [carried] Imbriua, As two lions 
bear a goat through the thick copse-wood, snatching it from 
the sharp-toothed doga, holding it high above the earlh in 
their jaws; so the two warriors, the Ajaces, holding liim 
rimbrius] aloft, stripped off hia armor; but the son of 
Oileus, enraged on account of A mphimnchus, severed his head 
from Lis tender net-k, and sent it rolling like a ball through 
the crowd ; but it fell before the feet of Heclor in the dust. 

Then indeed was Neptune grieved at heart for his grand- 
son, slain in the grievous light ; and ho proceeded to go along 
the tents and ships of the Greeks, exhorting the Greeks, and 
prepared disastcT's for the Trojans. But spear-renowned Ido- 
meneus then mot him, returning from a companion who had 
lately come to him from the hattJe, wounded in the ham 
with the sharp brass, whom hia comrades had carried in, and 
he, having given direelions to the surgeons, was returning 
from his tent ; for ho still desired to participalo in iJie fight. 
Him king Neptune addressed, assimilating himself, as to his 
voice, to Thoas, son of Andriemon, who governed the jEto- 
llans throughout all Pleuron and lofty Calydon, and who was 
honored hy the people as a god : 

"Jdomeneus, thou counselor of the Cretans, where indeed 
are the threats gone, with which the sons of the Greeks 
threatened the Trojans f Whom again in return, Idome- 
neuB, tho leader of tlie Cretans, addressed ; " No man, O 
Thoas, as far as 1 know, is at present to blame ; for we are 
all skilled in warring. Neither does disheartening fear 
detain aoy one, nor does any one, yielding to sloth, shirk evil 
strife; hut thus, doubtless, it wiU bo agreeable to the all- 
powerful son of Saturn, that here, far away from Ai^os, tho 
Greeks shall perish inglorious. But, Thoas — -for formerly 
thou wast warlike, and urged on others when thou didst 
behold them negligent — so now desist not thyself, but exhort 
each, man." 

But him earth-shaking Neptune then answered: -"Never 
may that man, O tdomencus, return from Troy, but let him 
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here be the sport of the dogs, whosoever voluntarily thia day 
shall relax fi'oiii fighting. But come, taking up arms, ad- 
vance hither ; I'or it behooves us to hasten these things, if wo 
may be of any service, although hut two ; li>r useful is the 
valor of men, even the very pusillanimous, if combined, 
■whereas we both understand how to fight even with the 
brave." 

So saying, the god departed again to the toil of heroes. 
But Idomeneus, when now he had reached his welhrnado 
tent, put on his riL-h armor arouDd his body, and seized two 
Bpeare, and hastened to go, like unto the lightning, which 
the son of Saturn, seizing in his hand, brandishes from glit- 
tering Olympus, showing a sign to mortals ; and brilliant arc 
ita raya : so shone the brass around the breast of him running. 
Then Meriones, his good attendant, met him yet near the 
tent — for he was going to fetch a brazen spear; and tho 
atrengtli of Idomeneus addressed him : 

''Meriones, son of Mohis, swift of foot, dearest of my com- 
panions, why coniest thou thus, quitting tlie war and tho 
contest^ Art thou at all wounded, and docs the point of a 
spear afflict thee? Or comest thou to me on any message? 
I'or I myself am not desirous to sit within my tent, but to 
fight." 

But him. prudent Meriones in turn answered : "Idomeneus, 
thou counselor of the brazen-mailed Cretans, I come, if there 
be any spear left within thy tents, to take it: because I 
indeed have broken that which I formerly had, lutving sfruck 
the shield of ferocious Deiphohus." Whom again in turn 
Idomeneus, leader of the Cretans, addressed : " Thou wilt 
find, if thou desirest [to select from them], onc-and-twenty 
spears standing in my tent against the shining walla, whidi 
1 have taken I'roni the slain Trojans ; for I adirm that I do 
not fight with hostile men, standing at a distnnco from them. 
Hence I have both spears, and bossy shields, and helmets, 
and corselets, brightly polished." 

But him again prudent Meriones addressed in (urn : " At 
ray tent also and black ship are there many spoils of the 
Trojans ; but they are not near, so that 1 might take them. 
For neither do I conceive that I am forgetful of valor, hut 
1 stand among the foremost in glory^iving battle, whenever 
the contest of war has arisen. 1 am rather unobserved per- 
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bapa, %rliea fighting by Gomc olher of the brazen-mailed 
Greeks; but I think that thou knowest me." 

Whom again Idomcneus, leader of the Cretans, addressed 
in turn: "I know what thou art as to valor; what nceiea- 
sity is there for thee to enumerate these things? For if dow 
all we the bravest at the ships should be selected for on 
ambuscade, where the courage of men ia especially distjn- 
guished, where both the coward as well as the brave man is 
made apparent — for the complexion of the coward on the one 
hand is changed from this to that, nor is his heart calm 
within hia bosom, so that be can rest without trembling, but 
he shifts his position, and sits upon both his feet, while his 
heart greatly palpitates within his breast, as he is expecting 
death ; and a chattering of his teeth arises. But neither is 
the complexion of the brave man changed, nor is he at all 
disturbed, after he first sits down in the ambush of heroes ; 
but ho hums to be mingled with all haste in direful fight — 
[no one], ia that case, would find fault with thy courage and 
might. For i^ laboring [in the battle], thou wert wounded 
ti'oni a distance, or smitten in close fignt, the weapon would 
not fall upon thy neck behind, nor upon thy back; but it 
would pierce through either thy breast, or thy stomach, as 
tbou wast rushing forward amid the coufliet' of foremost 
combatants. But come, no longer let us speak of these 
things, standing like infatuated persons, lest perhaps some 
one chide us inordinately ; but do thou, going to the tent, 
take a strong spear." 

Thus he spako, and Meriones, equal to swift Mars, quickly 
took from the tent a brazen spear ; and he went along with 
Idoraeneus, very eager for war. But as roan-destroying Mara 
enters the battle — with whom Terror, his dear son, at the 
same time powerful and undismayed, follows, who strikes 
fear into the warrior even of resolute soul : these indeed are 
armed from Thraee, along with the Ephyri or with the mag- 
nanimous Phlegyans ; neither do they hear both, but they give 
glory to one or the other — so Meriones and Idomeoeus, leaders 
of heroes, advanced to battle equipped with helmets of giitter- 
ing brass; and Meriones first addressed him in these words: 

' Hesjcli. 'Oapiordii- fidxriy. Etym. M. fol. 131, B. 2. 'AitJ toS 
Iv T^ Tuu TpuTayuviaruv o/iLUif (which is its proper moaaiug, nfl derived 
from tap) koX mjyavaarpot^^. 
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"Son of Deucalion, -where dost thou meditate to enter the 
throng ? To the right of all the army, or at the center, or 
upon the left 1 Since nowhere [else]' in the hattle do 1 con- 
ceive tliut the long-htiired Greeks so much require support." 

But him Idomeneua, tlie leader of the Cretans, in turn 
addressed : " Among the center ships indeed tliere are othcra 
to aid them, both tlie Ajaces and Teucer, who is the most 
skillful of the Creeks in archery, and brave iilso in standing 
fight J who will sufficiently harass, even to satiety, Hector, 
the son of Priam, although moat urgent of battle, and 
although being very gallant. Hard will it be for him, 
although very desirous of fighting, having overpowered their 
strength and invincible hands, to fire the ships, unless the 
eon of Saturn himself cast a flaming torch upon the swift 
ships. Nor indeed will mighty Telamonian Ajax yield to 
any man who may be a mortal, and who may eat the fruit of 
Ceres, who is vulnerable by braea and by large etones. Not 
eveu to warliko Acliilles would he give way, at least in 
standing fight ; but in speed he is by no means able to con- 
tend with liim. Guide us, therefore, to the left of the army, 
that we may quickly know whether we ehall afford glory to 
any one, or any one to us." 

Thus he spoke. But Mcrioncs, equal to rapid Mars, began 
to proceed, until he came to [that part of] the army whither 
be had ordered him. But Ihey, when they beheld Idomc- 
neuB, like unio a, Hame in might, both liim and liis allcndant, 
in variously -wrought armor, they all, exhorting one another 
along the crowd, advanced against him, and an equal contest 
arose ot tho sterns of their ships. And as when storms 
sweep along, [driven] by the shrill winds, on a day when the 
dust around ibo roads [is] very abundant, and they at the 
same time raise up a lut^e cloud of dust; so came on the 
battle of these together, and they were eager in their minds 
to slaughter one another throughout the throng with Iho 
sharp brass. And the mortal-destroying combat bristles 
with the long spears which they held, flesh-rending; and the 
brazen-splendor from the gleaming helmets, the newty- 
bumished corselets, and the diining shields, coming together, 
dazzled their eyes. Very brave-hearted would he be who, 

t'. A, nowhere so much as oa the left. 
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when beholding their toil, coulii have rejoiced, and wouJd not 
be disturbed. 

But the two powerful sona of Saturn, iavoring different 
sides, planned grJevouB toils for the heroes. On Ihe one 
hand, Jove wilted victory to the Trojana tmd to Hector, 
glorilyin" swift-footed Achilles ; yet he desired not entirely to 
destroy the Grecian people before Ilium, but was honoring 
Thetis and her magnanimous eon. On the other hand, Nep- 
tune, coming among them, encouraged iho Greeks, having 
secretly emerged, from the hoary deep ; for he grieved that 
they should be subdued by the Trojans, and he was greatly 
indignant with Jove, The same race indeed was lo both, 
and the same lineage, but Jove was born first,' and knew 
more. For ihis reason [Neptune] avoided aiding ihem openly, 
but always kept privately inciting them through the army, 
assinnilated to a man. They indeed alternately stretched 
even both the cord of vehement contest and equally destruct- 
ive war, irrefragable and indissoluble, which relaxed the 
knees of many. Then, although half hoary Idomeneus, en- 
couraging the Greeks, rushing upon the Trojans, created 
flight ; for he slew Othryoneus, who had come from Cabesus, 
staying within [Priam's house].' lie hnd lately come after 
the rumor of the war, and demanded Cassandra, the most 
beautiful inform of the daughters of Priam, without a dowry; 
and he liad promised a mighty deed, to repulse in spite of 
ihemsolvcs the sons of the Greeks from Troy, But to him 
aged Priam had promised her, and pledged liimseif to give 
her; therefore he fought, trusting in these promises. But 
IdomeneuB took aim at him with his shining spear, and 
hurling it, struck him, strutting proudly ; nor did the brazen 
corselet which he wore resist it, but he fixed it in the middle 
of his stomach. And falling, he gave a crash, and [the other] 
boasted and said : 

"Othryoneus! above all men indeed do I praise thee, if 
thou wilt now in trutb accomplish all which thou hast under- 
taken for Dardanian Priam : but he also promised thee his 
daughter, AVo likewise, promising these thin^, will acom- 

I HsTiie comparefi xiv, 20i. Thi EnanTPwre euijposed to «Teiige 
any diarpspect offered to on e'dar ^irc'tlisr by e jo^lD^er. 
'' Litprjilly, "being v'itbin fron' Cabcsiia." 
' Lll. ' bowel aaseiit," 
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plish thorn to thee. We wlU give thee the most beautiful m 
form of the daughters of the eon of Atreus to wed, bringing 
her froia Argos, if along with us thou wilt destroy the weil- 
iohabited city of Ilium. But follow, that wc may treat with 
thee respecting the mairiago of the sen-traversing ships ; 
eiuce we are by no means bad brothers-in-law." 

80 saying, the hero Idomeneus dragged him by the foot 
through the brisk battle. But to liim Asius came na an 
avenger, on foot, before his steeds ; which his attendant 
chariofeer always kept breathing over his shoulders;' and in 
his mind he longed to atrilte Idomencua, but he (Idomeneus) 
anticipating him, smote him with his spear in the throat, 
below the chin, and drove the brass quite through. And ho 
fell, aa when some onk falls, or white poplar,' or towering' 
pine, which timber- work era have cut down upon the mount- 
ains with lately- whetted axea, to become ship timber. So 
he lay, stretched out before his horses and chariot, gaaehiiig 
his teeth, grasping tho bloody duat. But the charioteer waa 
deprived of the senses which he previously had, nor dared ho 
turn back the horses that ho might escape from the hands of 
the enemy: but him warlike Aniilochus, striking, transfixed 
in the middle with his spear; nor did the brazen corselet 
which he wore resist, but he fi.ted it in the center of his 
stoniach. Then, panting, he fell from the wolbmade chariot- 
seat, and Antilochus, the son of magnanimous Nestor, drove 
away the horses from ihc Trojans to the well-armed Greeks. 
But Deiphobus, enraged on account of Asius, drew very near 
to Idomeneus, and hurled with his shining spear. Idome- 
neus, however, having perceived it opposite, avoided the 
brazen spear, for ho was concealed behind his shield equal on 
all sides, which he bore, constructed of the hides of bulls, and 
glittering brass, fitted with two handles. Behind this he 
oolleoted himself entirely, and the brazen spear flew over 
him. But the shield returned a dry' sound, the spear grazing 

1 i. e., doso by AbIoh (nar' li/iuv), ho having dmcended for tho pur- 
poae of rescaing the hody of OtUryoneus.- — Kunnedy. 

a "'H ?,eu«j;. popvilus alba." — Hejne. • 

' AJ.uflpof ia toniiected H-ilh (i^u^-iu, as (Wthpi^C Willi /3?.irrw. Sea 
BiitttQ. Leiil. p. 194. Hesych. ; DAuflfii/- evoucfic, 1/ TrpoSnivouoa *cJ 
I'li'ij 'Spuns'ivaa. Sohol. on Apol!. Rliod. i. 323 : Ulrm' fST^uOfiiii 

* So V. 441: aiW u"cii; So "'oridui soiius," io l.ucrel, vi, 118:. 
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it oliliquely. Yet he (DeJpliobus) sent it not in vain from 
his heavy baud, but he struck liypsenor, son of Ilippasus, 
the shepherd of the people, upon the Jivcr, below the breaat, 
nnd straightway relaxed his knees under him. But Deipho- 
bus vainly boasted over him, loudly exolaiming : 

" Surely not unavenged lies Asius ; I rather think tliat he 
■will rejoice in his mind, though going into the strong-gated, 
massy [dwelling] of Hades, since 1 have given him a guide." 

Thus he spoke ; but grief came upon the Greeks at his 
boasting, and it particularly agitated the mind of warlike 
Antiloditis. Yet, grieved as he was, bo neglected not his 
companion, but running, he protected him, nnd covered him 
over with his shield. Him then his two dear companiona, 
Mecisteus, son of Ecliius, and nobJc Alastor, supporting, bore 
to the hollow ships, deeply groaning. In the mean time Ido- 
meneus ceased not his mighty valor; but always burned 
either to cover some of the Trojans with pitchy night,' or 
himself to fnll with a crash, repelling destruction from the 
Greeks. Then the hero Alcathous, tliB beloved son of jEsy- 
etas (and, he was the son-in-law of AnchiseB, for he had 
married Ilipppdamia, the eldest of his danghters, whom her 
father and venerable mother loved from their hearts, whilo 
in their home, because she excelled all of her age in beauty, 
in accomplishments, and prudence, for which reason also the 
most distinguished man in wide Troy had wedded her), him 
Neptune subdued under Idomeneus, having dimmed his 
shining eyes, and feltered his liiir limbs. For ho was able 
neither to fly back nor to turn aside, but him, standing 
motionless, like a pillar or lofly-branehing tree, the hero 
Idomeneus wounded with his spear in the middle of the 
breast, and burst the brazen coat around him, which formerly 
warded off destruction fi'om his body ; but then it sent forth 
a dry sound, severed by the spear. Falling, he gave n crash, 
and the spear was fued in his heart, which, palpitating, 
shook even the extremity of the spear ; and there at length 
the impetuous Mars' spent its force. But Idomeneus boosted 
prodigiously over Jiim, loudly exelalraing ; 

"ftridns ft-ogor,'" Virg. Georg. I. 367, noliood bf Quiatil, L 0. viii. 3. 
A dry, grutiDg, UalT-cracklin); sound ia meant 

' i n., dualb. 

' Here put for tlio woapoo. 
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" Deiphobus ! do we judge rightly that it ia a fair return, 
that three should be elaiu for oqo, since thus thou boastest? 
But do thou thyself also, Tv-retch, stand against me, that thou 
maycst know of what nature I am, who have come hither 
IJie offspring of Jove, who first begat Minos, the guardian of 
Crete. Minos again begat Deucalion, his blameless son, and 
Deucalion begat me, king over many moc in wide Crete. 
But now the ships have brought mo hitlier, an evil both to 
thee and to thy father, and the other Trojans." 

Thus ho spoke, but DeVphobus hesitated between two opin- 
ions, whether, failing back, he should join to himself some 
one of the moguanimoua Trojans, or make trial although 
alone. But to him, thus deliberating, it, appeared preferable 
to go in scarph of jEneas ; whom ho found sUindiug at the 
rear of the army, iiir he was ever indignant with noble 
Priam, because he by no means honored him, [hough being 
voliaat among heroes. And, standing near, he addj-cssed to 
him winged words ; 

"^fiicas, thou counselor of the Trojans, now does it 
greatly behoove thee to aid thy brother-in-law, if indeed any 
regard reaches thee. But follow, let us bring aid to Alca- 
thous, who, being thy brother-in-law, nourished thee while 
very young, in liia palace, and whom spear-famed Idomeneua 
hath slain." 

Thus ho spoke, and roused the courage in his breast, and 
he, greatly desirous of battle, went to meet Idomcueus. Yet 
fear seizcJ not Idomeneus like a tender boy, but he stood 
still, like a boar in the mountains, confident in his prowess, 
and who abides the mighty dia of men advancing against 
him, in a desert place," and bristlea up his back ; his eyes, 
too, glenm with fire,, and he whets his teeth, eager to keep 
at bay both doga and men. So spear-renowned Idome- 
neus nwait«d ^aeas, swift ia tho battle-din, coming against 
him, nor retired ; but he shouted to his companions, looking 
to Ascalaphus, and Apharoua, and Deipyrus, and Meriones, 
and Anliiochus, skillful in fight. Exhorting these, ho ad- 
dressed to them winged words: 

" Hither, my friends and aid mc alone, for I greatly dread 
swift-footed jEneas, rushing on, who is coming upon m« ; 

' Or, "ill tiiu shoep-paBtar«." 
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who is very powerful to slay men in battle, and possesses tho 
bloom of youth, which is the greatest strength. For if we 
were of the same age, with the spirit that 1 now possess, 
quickly would either he bear off great glory, or I would." 

Thus he spoke ; but they all, having one deterroi nation in 
Iheir tiiinds, stood near him, inclining their shields upon 
their shoulders, jEnea?, on the other hand, animated his 
companions, loolting toward Deipiiobus, Paris, and noble 
Agenor, who, together witli liimselt', were leaders of the Tro- 
jans. These also the people followed, as sheep follow from 
their pasture after the ram in order to drink ; and the shep- 
litrd then is rejoiced in his mind. So was the soul of -iiieas 
gladdened in his breast, when he beheld a body of" troops 
following himself. These therefore engaged in close fight 
round Alcathous with long spears, while the brass resounded 
horribly on the breasts of ihem, aiming at each other through 
the crowd. But two warlike men, conspicuous among the 
rest, ^neas and Idomcneus, equal to Mars, longed to lacerate 
each oliier'a flesh with the rutldess brass. But ^neas first 
hurled his javelin at Idomeneus ; but he, perceiving it oppo- 
site, avoided the brazen spear; and the spear of ,<EneaB sank 
quivering into the earth ; for it fled in vain from his sturdy 
hand, Idomeneus next smote CEnomaus in the middle of 
the stomach, and the spear burst the cavity of his corselet, 
and penetrating, drank his entrails through ; but tallmg 
aiutd the dust, he grasped the earth with the hollow of his 
hand. Then Idomeneus plucked out the long spear li'om 
his body, but was unable to tear oft" tho other rich armor 
from liis shoulders, for he was pressed hard by weapons. For 
no longer were the sinews of his feet firm as he rushed, 
cither to hasten on after his own dart,' or avoid [that of 
another]. Wherefore also in standing light, he warded off 
the fatal day, nor did his feet any longer bear him with ease 
in retreating from the battle. But against hiin, gradually 
retiring, Deiiphobua took aim with his glittering spear, for he 
ever had a rooted haired toward him. But then too he 
missed, and struck with his javelin Ascalaphus, the son of 
Mars, and drove the stout spear through his shoulder ; and 
falling amid the dust, ho grasped the earth with his hand. 
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Not yet, however, had loudly-roaring,' impetuous Mars heard 
that his son had fallen in the violent fight; but he sat upon 
the summit of Olympus, beneath golden clouds, excluded 
[from the battle] by the will of Jove, where also the other 
immortal gods were restrained from the war. In the mean 
time they engaged in close fight round Ascaiaplnis. Deipho- 
bus indeed tore the shining helmet from Ascalaphus; and 
Meriones, equal to ewift Mara, springing [upon him], smote 
[liim] with his spear in the arm, and the crested" casque, 
liilling from his hand, rang upon the earth. Immediately 
Meriones, leaping upon him lilte ii vulture, plucked out the 
tough spear from the lower part of his arm, and retired back 
again into the crowd of bis comrades. But him Polit^s, his 
own brother, throwing his hands round his waist, carried out 
of the dread-sounding battle, till he reached his fleet steeds, 
■which awaited him in the rear of the combat and the war, 
having both a charioteer and a variegated car ; which then 
carried him toward the city, groaning heavily [and] afflicted ; 
and the blood flowed from his recently- wounded Land : but 
the others kept fighting, and an unquenchable clamor arose. 
Then jJkieaa rushing upon Aphareus, the son of Caletor, 
smote him with his sharp spear upon the throat, when 
turned toward him. And his head was bent to one side, 
then his shield clung to him, and his helmet ; and around 
him life-destroying death was spread. Aiitiloehits, however, 
observing Thoas turning around, attacking, wonnded himj 
and cut away all the vein, which, running (|uite along file 
hack, reaches to the reek. All this he out off; but he fell 
tin his back in the dust, stretching out bolh handa to his 
beloved companions. Then Antilochns sprang upon him, 
and stripped the armor from hla shoulders, looking around ; 
for the Trojans surrounding him, struck his wide and orna- 
mented shield with their darts, nor were they able to graze 
with the dire brass the tender body of Antiloehus within it ; 
because earth-shaking Neptune protected the son of Nestor 

' BpHiTn-of— ^flij-ilourrof. The Sehol. On ApolL Kli. ui. 860, observes: 

3 TJiB laeanins of aiiiij-i^ is rallier uacertaio. According lo the 
Kcliril. and Hesrcliiiis, il; moona a lielmet that lins the opeoingB for llin 
eyes oblong (nnon/ii;Jii<c 'i^winn nir tuu i*jp»nJ/Juv ofriif), or a belaiL-l 
, Willi a loug crust (i/Lrirn^iU'av /.lii/iur). 
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all round, even sinong many weapons. For never indet^d 
was he apart from tho enemy, but he turned himself about 
among them ; nor did he hold hLi spear without motion, but 
continually moving, it was whirled about ; and he prepared 
within his mind, either to hurl it at some one aiiir ofi^ or to 
rush upon some one close at hand. But meditating these 
things amid the throng, he escaped not the notice of Adamas, 
the son of Asias, who smote him in the middle of his shield 
with the sharp brass, attacking him in close combat ; but 
azure-haired Neptune weakened the spear, grudging' him 
the life [of Antilochus]. Part of it remained there, like a 
stake burned in the fire,' in the shield of Antilochus, and 
the other half lay upon tho ground ; while he gave back- 
ward into the crowd of his companions, shunning death. 
Merionea, however, following him departing, smote him with 
his spear between tho private parts and the navel, where a 
wound' is particularly painful to miserable mortals. There 
he fwed the spear in him ; and he falling, struggled panting 
around the spear, as an ox, when cowherds in the mountains, 
forcibly binding him with twisted cords, lead [himj away 
unwilling. So he, wounded, throbbed, though but for a 
short time, and not very long, until the hero Mcriones 
coming near, plucked tho spear from his body ; and darkness 
vailed his eyes. But Ilelenus, close at hand, struck Deipyrua 
upon the temple with his huge Tliracian sword, and cut 
away the tjiree-coned helmet; which, being dashed off, fell 
upon the ground ; and some one of the combating Greeks 
lifted it up, having rolled between his feet ; while dim 
night enveloped his eyes. Then grief sei2ed the son of 
AtreuB, Menolaus, brave in the din of battle, and be ad- 
vanced, threatening the hero, king Heleous ; brandishing bis 
slmrp spear, while the other drew the horn of hb bow. 
Together then they darted, tho one eager to lanch his fir- 
tree spoar, and the other an arrow from the string. Tlicn 
indeed the son of Priam smote him in the breast with an 

' Won/oa; 'AM/ianri, /i!) rflf jiiov 'AvtMxov u<^£XrtTni, 
' TbQ " prffluBtM Budes " of Caaar, B. G. v. 40. These were among 
Ibe rustic weiipoua of antiquitj, as may be seen from Tirg. .^a. vii. 523. 
"Non jam cert^miue agresti 
Btipitibus (iuris apitur, BuiiiliiiBUi! prteualis ; 
Sed fcrre ancipiCi docgmunt." 
■ Cf. va. 444. 
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arrow, on Iho cavity of tlio corselet, but the bitter shaft re- 
bounded. As when from the broad winno wing-fan in a largo 
thrashing-floor, the biack-coatcd beans or vetches leap at the 
shrill blast, and the force v( the winnower ; so, strongly re- 
pulsed by the corselet of glorious Monelaus, the bitter arrow 
liow afixr. But Mcnelaus, the son of Atreus, brave in the din 
of battle, smote him upon the hand which held his well-pol- 
ished bow ; and in the bow the brazen spear was fixed from 
the opposite aide, through his hand. Then be retired back 
into the crowd of his companions, avoiding death, hanging 
down hia hand at his side, but the nsheu spear was trailed 
along with him. And then magnanimous Agenor es:tracted 
it from his hand, and bound [tlie hand] itself sling-ways in 
well-twisted sheep's wool, which hia attendant carried for the 
shepherd of the people. 

But Pisander went direct against glorious Menelans, be- 
cause evil Fate led him toward the end of death, to be sub- 
dued by thee, O Mcnelaus, in the dire battie. When there- 
fore they were near, advancing i^ainst each other, the son of 
Atreus indeed missed, and his spear was turned .aside from 
him I but Pisander smote the shield of glorious Menelaus, nor 
could he drive tho spear <luite through ; bceauso the broad 
shield kept it off, and the spear was broken at the extremity: 
still he rejoiced in his mind, and hoped for victory. The son 
of Atreus, however, drawing his silver-studded sword, sprang 
upon Pisander ; but he drew from beneath his shield a hMid- 
some hattle-ajc of well- wrought brass, fixed ujiou either side 
of an olive handle, long, wel!-po!ished ; and at once they 
struck each other. Then he (Pisander) cut away the cono of 
the helmet, thick with horse-hair, under the very crest, but 
(Menelaus smote) him, approaching, upon the forehead, above 
the root of the nose. And the bones crashed, and his blood- 
stained eyes fell at his feet upon the ground in tho dust: and 
falling, he writhed. Then ho (Monelaus) placing his heel 
upon his breast, despoiled him of his armor, and boasting, 
spoke [this] speech : 

" ITius," then, shall ye abandon the ships of the Greeks, 
who possess swift steeds, ye treaty -breaking Trojans, insatiato 
of dire battle. Of other injury and disgrace ye indeed lack 

' i.e.,hy being Blma one uAer anotber. 
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nothing with which ye have injured me, vilo liogs, nor buvo 
ye at Jill dreaded in your minda the heavy wrath of high- 
thundering hospitable Jove, who will yet destroy iyr you 
your lofty city ; ye who unprovoked departed, carrying ofl' 
iny virgin epouso, and much wealth, after ye had been hospit- 
ably received by her. Now again do ye eagerly desire to 
hurl destructive fire upon the sea-traversiiig ships, and to slay 
the Grecian heroes. But yo shall yet bo restrained, impotii- 
0U3 as ye be, from war. O father Jove, assuredly they say 
that thou excellest all others, men and gods, in prudence, yet 
from thee do all these things proceed. Plow much dost lliou 
gratify these insolent Trojan men, whoso violence is ever per- 
nicious, and who can not be satisfied with war, equally de- 
structive to ail ! Of all things is there satiety — of sleep, of 
love, of sweet singing, and of iaultlesa dancing, with which 
one would much more readily satisfy Lis desire, than with 
war ; but the Trojans arc insatiate of battle." 

So saying, having stripped the bloody armor froni Ihe 
body, illustrious Menelaus gave it to liis companions, while 
he, advancing, was agalu misoJ with the foremost combat- 
ants. Then Harpalion, the son of king Pylremenes, who 
had tlien followed his dear father to wage war at Troy, 
leaped upon him ; nor returned bo back lo his native land, 
[He it was] who then, close at hand, struck the middle of 
Atrides's shield with hit; lance, nor was he able to drive quito 
through the brass; but he retired back mto the crowd of his 
companions, avoiding death, looking around on all sides, lest 
any one should touch his body' with a spear, Meriones, 
however, shot a brazen-pointed arrow at him retreating, and 
struck him upon the right hip, and the arrow penetrated to 
the other side, through tho bladder, below the bone. Sink- 
ing down, therefore, in tho same place, breatbing out hia life 
in the arms of his beloved companions, like a worm, ho lay 
stretched upon the ground, while his black blood flowed, and 
moistened the earth. Around him tlie magnanimous Paph- 
lagonians were employed, and, lifting him upon a chariot, 
they bore him to sacred Ilium, grieving ; and with them went 
his father, shedding tears ; but no vengeance was taken for 
his dead son. 

But Paris was greatly enraged in his soul on account of 

' As the usual conBtraction of irratipcli/ is witli a geaitire, Ileyiie 
would Hupplj pj rif inaitpy ahoS sard ;t/ioo. 
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lib being slain, for he Imd been liia gueat among many Paph- 
lagoniana ; wlierefore, enraged ou hiy accouut, he sent forLn a 
brazen arrow. Now there was one Euchenor, sgii of the di- 
viner Polyidus, wealthy and bmve, inhabiting a dwelling at 
Corinth, who, well knowing hia fatal destiny, had arrived in a 
ship. For often had Polyidus, good old man, told him, that 
he would perish in his balls of a grievous disease, or be sub- 
dued by the Trojans among the ships of the Greeks; where- 
fore he avoided at once the severe mulct" of the Achieima, 
and odious disease, that be might not suffer sorrows in his 
mind. Him be (Paris) smote below the jaw and the car ; 
nnd his spirit quickly departed from his members, and hate- 
ful darkness seized him. 

Thus indeed they fought like' unto a burning fire. But 
Hector, dear to Jove, had not learned, nor knew at all, how 
at the left of the ships bis people were being slaughtered by 
the Greeks ; for the victory was on the point of being the 
Grecians'; so much did earth-shaking Neptune encourage the 
Greeks, and moreover himself assisted with his strength; but 
he (Hector) pressed on where first bo had sprung within the 
gates and wall, breaking the thick ranks of the shielded 
Greeks. There were the ships of Ajax and Protesilaiis, 
drawn up upon the shore of the hoary sea ; but above' them 
the wall was built very low; there themselves and their 
horses were most impetuous in the combat. There' the Bteo- 
tians and long-robed laonians, the Loerians, the Phthians, 
and the illustrious Epcans, restrained him from the ships 
fiercely rushing on; but were unable to drive away from 
them noble Hector, like unto a flame. The chosen men of 
the Athenians stood in the van ; among whom Menestheus, 
son of Peteus, had the command ; and with him followed 
Phidas, Stichius, and brave Bias, Meges, the son of Phylous, 
Ampbion, and Dracius, led the Epeaus, and over the Phthians, 
were Medon and Podarces, steady in fight (Medon indeed 
was the spurious offspring of godlike Oileus and the brother 
of Ajax ; but be dwelt at Phylacc, away from his native 
country,' having slain a man, the brother of his stepmother 

' As Corindi was under the autboritv of Agamemnon, lie would linvo 
boon oompelled to pay a fine for reliiaing the servieo. Compare llie 
riri/u'a rf/f unrpoTiiaf at Ailiena. See Pottor, Antiq. i. 2S. 

5 Cf. li. 695, with tlie note. ' i. e., before them. 

' i". e., where UcoLor broEe in. ' Seo my coW on iL p, 42, n. 2. 
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Eriopia, whom Oileua had married. But tho other was thn 
son of Iphidus, of Phylaee). These in arms before the mag- 
nanimous Plithians, fought among the Boaolions, defending 
tho ships. 

But Ajax, tho swift sou of Oileus, never separated from 
Telamonian Ajax, not even for a little time : but as in a 
fallow-field two black bullocks possessing equal spirit, draw 
a well-joined plow— but nieanwhila copious sweat breaks 
forth around the roots of their horns ; and them the well-pol- 
ished yoke alone separates on either side, advancing along the 
furrows, and [the plow] cuts' up the bottom of tho soil ; so 
they twain, joined together, stood very ncjtr to each other. 
And then many and brave troops followed the son of Tola- 
mon as companions, who received from him his shield, when- 
ever fatigue and sweat came upon his limbs. But the Lo- 
crians followed not the great-souled son of Oileus, for their 
heart remained not firm to (.hem in the standing fight, because 
they had not brazen helmets crested with horse-Lair, nor had 
they well-orbed shields and ashen spears; but they followed 
along with him to Ilium, trusting in the bows and tlie well- 
twisted sheep's wool, with which, frequently hurling, they 
broke the phalanxes of the Trojans. At that time indeed 
these {tho Ajaces) in tho van, with their variously-wrought 
armor, fought against the Trojans and brazen-armed Hector, 
while (tho Locrians) shooting from the rear, lay concealed; 
nor were the Trojana any longer mindfid of combat, for tho 
arrows put them in confusion. 

Then surely would tho Trojans have retreated with loss 
from the ships and tents to lofty Ilium, had not Polydanias, 
standing near, addressed bold Hector : 

"Hector, thou art impossible to bo persuaded by advice.' 
Because indeed a god halh given thee, above others, warlike 
deeds, for this reason dost thou also desire to be more skilled 
than others in counsel ? But by no means canst thou thyself 
obtain all things at once." To one indeed hath the deity 
given warlike deeds; to another dancing; and to another 
the harp and sirigiiig. To another again far-sounding Jove 
implants a prudent mind in hia bosom, of which many men 
reap the advantage, as it (prudence) even preserves cities; 

1 Tt'wf ' refors (o opnrpoB in v. 103, not to Cii'fov. 

' Put for d^iiy^aviiif ion ntWciv rif. 

s A ravorite proverb. Cf! Duport, Gnom. p. 81. 
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and he himself (who possesses it) especially knows (its value). 
Yet will I apoftk as appears to me best ; because the en- 
circling host' of war burns round thee on all sides, and tho 
magnanimous Trojans, since they have crossed the walls, 
some indeed stand apart with their arms, and others fight, 
tho fewer against the greater number, scattered among tha 
ships. But retiring haak, summon hither all the cliiefs. 
And then we can better discuss tho whole plan ; whether wo 
shall enter upon the many-hcnched ships, if indeed the deity 
■will give UH victory; or depart uninjured from tho barks; 
because of a truth I fear lest the Greeks repay their debt of 
yesterday, since a man, insatiate in war, still remains at the 
ships, who I conceive will no longer abslaia entirely from 
battle." Thus spoke Polydamaa, but the faultless advice 
pleased Hector ; and immediately he leaped with his armor 
from his chariot to the ground, and, addressing him, spoke 
winged words ; 

" Polydamas, do thou retain here all the bravest, while I 
will come buek again immediately after I have given proper 
orders to tho [troops]." IIo said, and shouting, he rushed 
on, like unto a snowy mountain, and flew thiotigh tho Trojans 
and the allies. But they all crowded round valor-loviiig 
Polydamas, tho son of Pantlious, as soon as they heard the 
voice of Hector. He, however, ranged through the foremost 
combatants, seeking if he could any where fmd Deiphobua, 
the might of king Helenus, and Adamas, tho son of Asias, 
and Asius, the son of Ilyrtacus. Some he found no longer 
quite unhurt, nor yet destroyed, while others again lay at tho 
stems of the ships of the Greeks, having lost their lives by the 
hands of the Greeks; and others were stricken or wounded 
within the wall. But lie quickly found noble Alexander, the 
husband of fair-haired Ilolon, on tho iefl of the lamentable bat- 
tle, cheering on his companions, and encouraging them to fight; 
and, standing near, he addressed him with reproachful words : 

" Accursed Paris, fine only in person, woman-mad, seducer, 
where are Deiphobus and the might of Iting Ilelecua, and 
Adamas, the son of Asias, and Asius, the son of Ilyrtaeus? 
Where also is Othryoneual Now lolly Ilium all perishes 
from its summit," now is its fmal destruction certain." 

I So " corona," in Latin. 

' Tbo Latin "a culuiine," as in Virg. 'Kn , ii. 330, 603. So disuli 
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But him godlike Alexander in turn addressed : " Hector, 
since it is thy intention to (tnd fault with ino when innocent, 
at some other time perhaps, 1 laay be more neglectful of tho 
fight; [but not now J, since neither did my mother bear ine 
altogether unwarlike. For froni the time when thou didst 
stir up the battle of thy coinpaaions at the ships, from that 
time, remaining here, have we engaged incessantly with the 
Greeka ; and those comrades are dead for whom thou in- 
quirest, Deiphobus and the might of king Helenus alone 
have withdrawn, both wounded in the hand with long spears; 
but the son of Saturn hath warded off death [from them]. 
But now lead on, wheresoever thy heart and soul urge thee; 
and we will follow with determined minds, nor do I think 
tliat thou wilt be at all in want of valor, as much strength as 
is in us. It is not possible even for one, although keenly do- 
siroua, to fight beyond hi a strength." 

So saying, the hero j)ersuaded the mind of his brother, and 
they hastened to advance toward that place where especially 
was the battle and contest ; round Cebrioncs and escellait 
Polydamas, Phalees and Orth^eiia, and godlike Polyphcetea, 
and Palmyg, and Ascanius and Morys, the sons of Hippotion, 
■who the day before had come as a relief-guard' from fertile 
Ascania : and Jove then urged them to light. But they 
marched like unto the blast oi' boisteroua winds, which rushw 
down to the plain, urged by the thunder of father Jove, and 
with a dreadful tumult' is mingled with the ocean; and in 
it [rise] many boiling bUlows of tho much-resounding sea, 
BwoUen, whitened with foam, first indeed some aud then 
othcra following. 

So the Trojans, first indeed some in battle array, and then 
others glittering in brass, followed along with their leaders. 
But Hector, the son of Priam, equal to man-slaughtering 
Mars, led the van, and held before him his shield, equal on 
all sides, thick with skin; and much brass was laid over it; 
and round his temples his gleaming helmet was shaken. 
Stepping forward, ho tried the phalanxes around on every 

Choapli. GIS: Kor" uKfiaf ivOild' ijf ttopftaviicSa. Soph. AnL 206; 
^tlOi/'.Tfae ^fp TTvpt TTpritrai nar' uKjiac^ Eurip, PhfEn. 1101: Kar' uKpuv 
irrpj'ii^ov iXciii TrUXw. 

' VuXe/jfiv iiuAnx'". rai; irportpoif laoi. — EoBtathiuB. 

» Seo Buttm. Lciil. p. 353. 
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side, if perchance they would give way to him, advancing 
under cover of his shield. Yet he disturbed not thci courage 
of tho Greeks in their breasts; but Ajax, ftr-striding, first 
challenged him ■. 

" O noble Sir, draw nearer: why dost thou thus frighten 
the Greeks 1 We Grceka are by no means unskillful in battle, 
although we ore subilued by the evil soourge' of Jove. Thy 
soul, forsooth, hopes, 1 suppose, to plunder tho ships; but we 
also have hands ready to repulse thee immediately. As- 
suredly, long before shall thy well- inhabited city be taken 
and destroyed by our hands. But to thee thyself, 1 say, the 
time draws near, when, flying, thou shait pray to father Jove 
and tho other immortals, that thy fair-maned steeds, which 
shall bear thee to the city, raising dust over the plain, may 
become swifter than hawks." 

While he was thus speaking, a bird flew over him on tho 
rights— a lofty .flying eagle ; upon which the people of the 
Greeks shouted, encouraged by tho omen; but illustrioua 
Hector replied ; 

" babbling and vain-boasting Ajax, what hast thou said 1 
Would that 1 were as sure of becoming forever the child of 
- (egis-bearing Jove, that the venerable Juno had borne me, 
and that I were honored as Minerva and Apollo are hon- 
ored, as that this day now certainly brings destruction 
upon all the Greeks ; and among others ihou shalt bo slain, 
if thou wilt dare to abide my long apear, T\liich shall tear for 
thee thy dainty person, and thou shalt satiate the dogs and 
birds of the Trojans with thy fat and flesh, fiilling at the 
ships of tho Greeks." 

'llius then having spoken, he led on; and they followed 
along with him with a mighty shout, and tho troops likewise 
shouted in the rear. The Greeks, ou the other side, raised 
a shout, nor were they foi^etful of their valor, but they 
awaited the bravest of the Trojans, assaulting. But tho 
clamor of both reached to tho tether and the shining splen- 
dor" of Jove. 

' See note on lii, 37. 

s Ct Finci, 01. iii. 43; Myaic a?.ioi!. So "auras ittlieriaa," Virg 
Goorg. il 201. Lucrct. i. 208, "Dins — lumints auras." — Eeuuedj. 
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BOOK THE FOUKTEENTH. 



THE ARGUMENT. 

AsumeTimon and the other noiindail chiefs tisiC the hsttlo vith Nestor. 
Juno, haviofr borrowed the ccstiia of Venqa, flnit obtaius the BseistuDce 
of SleopT D-Tid then hn^teDA lo Ida to mvei^Fe Jave, Sbo prevailflf Jovo 
Glcopdi and Neptuue SQizea the opportQiiit;^ to aid th^TrojrujB, 

But the shouting did not entirely escajie the notice of Nes- 
tor, although drinking, but lie addressed winged words to 
the son of jEscuIapius : " Consider, uohle Machaon, how 
these thinga will be; greater, certainly, [grows] the shouting 
of the blooming youtna at the ships. But sitting here at 
present, drink indeed the dark wine, until fair-haired Heca- 
inede has warmed the tepid baths, and washed away the 
bloody gore; while I, going with speed to a watch-tower, 
will gain information^" 

So saying, ho look the well-made shield of his own son, 
horse-breaking Thrasymedee, [which was] lying in the tent, 
ail shining with brass (for he had the shield of his sire) ; 
and seized a strong spear, pointed with sharp brass; and 
stood without the tent, and soon beheld an unseemly deed — 
these [the Greeks] in confusion, and those, the haughty 
Trojans, routing them in the rear; but the wall of tho 
Greeks liad fallen. And as when the vast deep blackens 
with the noiseless' wave, foreboding with no eiTect, the rapid 
courses of tho shrill blasts, nor yet is it rolled forward or 
backward, before some decisive blast comes down from Jove ; 
so meditated the old man, distracted in his mind between 
two opinions: whether he should go among the throng of 

I Literally, " dcaE" So "aurdi fluclus." Ovid, Epiat sviiL 311; 
"Oainia eurda tatvnt," Propert. iv. 3, 63; "Surdaque vota eondidit 
lonio," Pera. Sat. yi. 28, 
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fleet-horsed Greeks, or to Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, 
shepherd of the people. But to him thus reflecting, it ap- 
peared better to go in quest of the son of Atreus. Mean- 
while they kept slaughtering each other, contending, and the 
solid brass around their bodies rang, as they were stricken 
with the Bworda and two-edged spears. 

But the Jove-cherished kinga, coming up from the vessels, 
met Nestor, as many as had been wounded with iho brass 
— Tydides, and Ulysses, and Agamomnon, (he son of Atreus. 
Their ships indeed were drawn up upon the shore of the 
hoary deep, very far uway from the battle; for they had 
drawn the first as far as the plain, and had built a wall at 
their sterns. For, broad as it was, tlie shore was by no 
means able to contain their vessels, and the people were 
crowded. Wherefore they drew them up in rows one behind 
the other, and filled the wide mouth of the whole shore, as 
much as the promontories inclosed. There theu were they 
walking together, leaning upon the spear, in order to behold 
the tumult and the battle ; and the heart in their bosoms 
was grieved. But nged Nestor met them, and terrified the 
souls in the breasts of the Greeks: whom first king Aga- 
memnon addressing, said ; 

" O Neleian Nestor, great glory of the Greeks, why, leaving 
the man-destroying battle, comcst thou hither? Truly I fear 
lest impetuous licctor make good his speech, as once he 
threatened, haranguing among the Trojans, that lie would 
not return to Ilium from the ships, before that he bad 
burned the ships with fire, and slain us also ; thua indeed he 
harangued; and now arc ail things fulfilling. Ye gods, 
surely the other well-greavcd Greeks, as well as Achilles, 
store up wrath against mc id their minds; nor ore they 
wilUng to fight at the sterns of the ships." 

But Iiim the Goreniaii knight Nestor then answered : 
" Assuredly these things are iu active accomplishment, nor 
could even lofty-thundering Jove himself contrive them 
otherwise ; for the wall, in which we trusted that it would 
be an impregnable defense to the siiips and to ourselves, has 
now fallen. But they are sustaining an obstinate contest at 
the swiit ships; nor couldst thou any longer distinguish, 
though examining particularly, on which side the Greeks, 
confounded, are routed ; so promiscuously are they slain. 
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while the shout reaches heaven. Let us, however, deliberate 
how these thin^a will be, if counsel avail any thing; althou^i 
I adviso not that we enter the battle ; for it is by no means 
proper that a wounded man shoald fight." 

But him then answered Agamemnon, king of men : 
" Nestor, since they are combating at the sterns of the ships, 
and the constructed rampart avails not, nor the ditch, at 
which the Greeks suffered much, and hoped in their minds 
that it would be an impregnable defense to the ships and to 
Ihumselves, surely it will bo agreeable to all-powerful Jovo 
that tho Greeks perish here, inglorious, far away from Argos; 
Por I was conscious when he willingly gave assistance to 
ihc Greeks, and I now know that he honors those [the 
Ti'ojans] equally with the happy gods, but hath fettered our 
courage and our hands. But come, let us all obey as I shall 
adviso. Let US draw down the ships, as many as are drawn 
up first near the sea, and launch them all into tlie vast 
ocean. l,et us moor them at anchor in the deep, till mortal- 
deceiving' night arrive, if even then the Trojans may 
abstain from battle, and then we may perhaps draw down 
all the vessels ; for there is no disgrace in flying from evil, 
not even during tho night. It is better for a flying man to 
escape from evil, than to be taken.'" 

But him sternly-regarding, wise Ulysses then addressed: 
"Son of Atreus, what speech hath escaped thy lips ^ Lost 
man ! thou shouidst command some worthless army, and not 
rule over us, to whom Jove hatli granted from youth even 
unto old age, to accomplish toilsome wars, nntil we, each of 
us, shall perisit. Dost thou then desire thus to leave wide- 
wajed Troy, on account of which we have endured so many 
woes ? Be silent, lest some other of the Greeks hear a 
speech, which a man ought not to have brought through 
liis inoulh, whoever understands in his mind how to speak 
prudent things, who is a scepter-bearer, and whom so many 

JEOple obey, as many as thou dost govern among the Greeks. 
'or now do 1 reprobate thy judgment, in what thou hast 

' 'ASpoTTi is nkin to v/iSfloToi/ Trom u/iapruvu, and iliBrefbre= 
"maJdng mortals go astray," or e)aB=ii^C/>D[Tifl in il 57. See Buttm. 
LoxiL p. 82. Or it may bo regarded as tho " nox intempesla," i e.. 
"multa nox, qua nihil agi lempGalimm est," Coasorinua do Itie NaL 
xxiv. 
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said ; who commandost us, whilst the war and baltlo aro 
waged, to draw down the well-benched ships to the sea, in 
order that the wiahea of the Ti'ojans may be still better ful- 
filled, victorious though they be, and dire destruction laJl 
upon us: for the Greeks will not maintain the Cght while 
the ships arc being dragged to the sea, but will look bock, 
and retire from the combat. Then will thy counael bo 
injurious, O leader of the people." 

But him Agamemnon, the king of men, then answered : 
"Much, O Ulysses, hast thou touched me to the soul with 
Ihy severe reproof; yet I commanded not the sons of the 
Gjeeka against their will to draw the wcll-beuched ships 
down to the sea. But now would that there were one, 
either young or old, wlio would deliver an opinioa better 
than this j it would be to my joy."' 

But among them Dioraetle, valiant in the din of battle, 
also spoke: "The man is near, we need not seek, far, if 
indeed ye aro willing to be persuaded ; and do not find £iult 
each through WTath, because I am by birth the youngest 
among you; fori boast that my race is from a noble sire, 
Tydeus, whom the heaped-up earth' covers at Thebes, For 
to Portheua were bora three distinguished sons, and they 
dwelt in Pleuron and lofty Calydon : Agrius and Melas, but 
the third was the linight CEneus, the lather of my father, 
who wa9 conspicuous among them for valor. He indeed 
remained there, but my father, as an exile, dwelt at Argos, 
for so Jove willed and the other gods. But ho married [one] 
of the daughters' of Adrastus, and he inhabited a mansion 
opulent in resources, and corn-bearing fields were his in 
ahundance, and there were many rows' of plants around 
him. Numerous were hia herds, and he surpassed the Greeks 

' For tl.lH aao of the dative, cf. Plafo Phffidon, § 24. So Tacit. Agriu. 
'■Quil>UB bollmn volectibua erat." — Kennedy. UE -EboIi. Prom. s. L, 
lin/ieva Si nai "ll jiuiKiAcifiU!' I'i'i dTToicpiijiei ^of. 

' See my note on Od. ii. p. 21, a. 3S, anil an admirable dissertation 
on these closaio barrow-tombs in Stephen's notes on Saio-GrammatieuB, 
pp. 90-92. 

J Deipyle. Seo Sekoliast. 

• Not "gardens." Scbol. Theocrie. L 43. 'Opxarov t^v iiriarixon 
6i!Teiav . . . Ko; 'A()ioro«iii'!?c rH /icra^i tiuii puriji' /ACTopxii^o^ iKuXcatv 

M^eiav. CE StUol. on I.yijophr. 857 ^ Hesyck t iL p, 792. 
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in the use of the spear; but these things ye ought to know, 
siace it is a truth. Do not, therefoivj, dispute the opinion 
freely deliyered, which I give advisedly, deeming that I am 
base by birth and un warlike. Come, then, let ua go 
to battle, wounded as we are, from necessity. There, 
then, let us ourselves approach the combat, out [of the 
reacli] of weapons, lest any one receive wound upon 
wound; and, enoouri^ing others, we will urge them on, 
who hitherto, gratifying their souls, have stood apart, nor 
fought" 

Thu3 he spoke ; and to him they all listened readily, and 
obeyed. Wherefore they hastened to advance, and the kiag 
of men, Agamemnon, led them. 

Nor did tiie illustrious Earth-shaker keep a negligent 
look-out, but he went among them like unto an aged man, 
and he caught the right hand of Agamemnon, tho son of 
Atrcus, and addressing him, spoke winged words t 

" Son of Atreus, now percliance the revengeful heart of 
Achilles rejoices in his breqst, beholding the slaughter and 
rout of tho Greeks ; sinco there is no feeling in him, not 
even a little. May he, however, thiis perish, and may a god 
cover him with disgrace. But with thee the blessed gods 
are not yet altogether enraged, but again the leaders and 
chiefs of the Trojans will perchance i-aise the dust upon the 
wide plain, and thou wilt behold them flying toward the 
city from the ships and the tents." 

So saying, he shouted aloud, rushing over the plain. As 
loud as nine or ten thousand men shout, beginning the con. 
test of Mara, so loud a cry did king Neptune send forth from 
his breast ; and he cast great resolution into every heart 
among the Greeks, to war and to fight incessantly. 

But goldeu-throned Juno, standing, looked down with her 
eyea from the summit of Olympus, and immediately recog, 
nized her own brother, [who was] also her brother in-law, 
exerting himself tlu'ough the glorious battle, and she rejoiced 
in her mind. She also beheld Jove sitting upon the highest 
top of many-rilled Ida, and he was hateful to her soul. 
Then the venerable large-eyed Juno nest anxiously con- 
sidered how she could beguile the mind of asgis-bearing Jove. 
And now this plan appeared best to her mind, to proceed to 
Ida, having well arrayed herself, if perchance he might de- 
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sire to lie beside har form' in dalliance, so that slie might pour 
upon hia eyelids und vigilant mind careltss and gonial sleep. 
And she proceeded to her chamber, which Vulcan, her deiir 
son, had made for her, and had fitted the thick doors to iho 
lintcla with a secret bolt;" and this no other god could 
remove. There entering in, she closed the shining doors. 
First she washed all impurities from her lovely person with 
rich oil, ambrosial" and anointed herself with rich oil, am- 
brosial and agreeable,' wliieh was odoriferous to her; and 
the perfume of which, when shaken in the brazen-floored ' 
mansion of Jove, reached even to earth and to heaven. 
With this having anointed her body, and haying also combed 
her hair, with her hands she arranged her shining locks, 
beautiful, ambrosial, [which flowed] from her immortal head. 
Next she threw around her an ambrosial robe, which 
Minerva had wrought* for her in needlework, and had 
embroidered much varied work upon it, and she fastened it 
upon her breast with golden clasps. Then she girded herself 
with a zone, adorned with a hundred fringes, and in her well- 
perforated ears placed her triple-gemmed, elaborate,' earrings, 
and much grace shone from [her]. From above she, divine 
of goddesses, covered herself with a vail, beautiful, newly- 
wrought ; and it was bright as the sun ; and beneath her 
shining feet she fastened her beautiful sandals. But when 
she had arranged all her ornaments aroimd her person, 
she proceeded straight from her chamber ; and having 
called Venus apart from the other gods, addressed her in 
speech : 

" Wilt thou now be at all obedient to ma, dear child, in 
what 1 shall say ? Or will thou refuse, enraged in thy 

' CoHBtnie jrapaipaHiei-P y Xf^'V- 

' Reapecting the different meanings of itAtir, seo Kennedj-. 
a BeaUuttm. Lciil. p. 81, 3. 

< Buttmnjin, p. 343, rogarda lim'iie us " perhaps a stronger and higher 
mefining of h'l^, or ^of. jji)od, y/hich may bu cuaipared with ouriJaviif, 

* See roy note on OiJ. ii. 2. 

' "Tlie proper senso of <fip« ie, scraptd or Ttibbfd over ; and its use 
liere in beat oiplaint-d by BuppoaiB^ a reference to aome proness among tho 
anoients whereby a shining ^ppeurimoe wns givca to their vestments, as by 
coienderrag or glosiiig with ua." — Kennedy. 
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Ttimd on thia account, because I aid tlie Greeks while tUou 
[aideat] the Trojana V 

But her Venus, the daughter of Jove, then answered : 
"Juno, venerable goddess, daughter of mighty Saturn, declare 
whatsoever thou dost meditate ; for my mind urges me to 
accomplish It, if indeed 1 can accomplish it, and if it be 
prncticable," 

But her Ihe venerable Juno, meditating guile, addressed : 
" Give now to me that loveliness and desire with which thou 
dost subdue all, immortals, and mortal men ; for I go to visit 
the limits of the fertile earth, and Oceanus, the pfirent of the 
gods, and mother Tethys; who. receiving me from Rhea, 
nurtured and educated me with care in their abodes, whsai 
far-resounding Jove cast down Saturn beneath the earth and 
the fruitless sea. These I go to visit, and 1 will put an end 
to eternal quarrels,' For already have they abstamed for a 
length of time from the couch and embrace of each other, 
since anger fell upon iheir mind. But if, by persuading 
their hearts by my words, I should lead ihcm back to the 
bed, to be united in love, then should I always be called by 
them beloved and revered." 

But her laughter-loving Venus in turn addressed: "It is 
not possible nor bccouiing to refuse thy request, for thou 
reolinest in the arms of mightiest Jove." 

The said, and loosed from her bosom the embroidered, 
variegated cestus;' where all allurements were inclosed. In 
it were love, and desire, converse, seductive speech, which 
steals away the mind oven of the very prudent. This then 
she placed in her hands, spoke, and addressed her : 

I Theaepasaaeoawero regarded hjtba oncients as rofeiring to tba per- 
petual Btrilb or the elements. Thus I'lato, in TiieajteL sajs: 'O/n/pog 
liirili; 'UmauOn tc 3f<Jv yefcnif, Kal in/rqia Tifiiiv, ■niiirra tipiittv 
iKyova (ioj/r Te Koi Kiniasui. Sea Sexlus Empir. adv. Grammat t 13, 
p. aSO, oi Entr, ; StobKua, Ed. i. 11. GroUe, voL i. p. 16, notp, 
obseri'ea that, "Oceanus and Tlietys seem to be presented iu the Iliad b3 
the primitive futlier and mother of the gods," altliough lie eayi that 
" Orajiua and Gfea, lilio OceanuB, Tethys, and Syx, are with Homer 
great and vi^ncrablo ^ods, but neither t!ie one cor tlie otiicr present the 
eharaclor of predeceesora ofKrnnos aud Zeus" 

s I havo avoideil tranatalinK " ccstua," as it is very doubtful what U 
mean by it. It eouM not have be&n an ordinary gird1(^ Binee it wai to 
ba hidden >□ the bosom (ver. 219), and since its power appoara to bavo 
been seoret. See Ueyue's note. 
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"Take' tlii^, now place in thy liosom tliis variegated belt, 
in which all things are contained; and I think tliat thou 
wilt not return with thy object unaccomplished, whatsoever 
thou desirest in thy mind." 

Thus she spake, and the large-eyed venerable Juno Bmileil, 
and emiling, then placed it in her bosom. But Venus, the 
daughter of Jove, departed to the poia«; ; and Juno, tiastcn- 
ing, quitted the sumfuit of Olympus, and, having passed over 
Pieria and fertile Emathia, she hastened over the snowy 
mountains of Equestrian Thrace, most lofty summlta, nor did 
she touch Ihe ground with her feet. From Athos she 
descended to ihe foaming deep, and came to Lemnos, the city 
of divine Tiioas, whereaho met Sleep, the brother of Death; 
to whoso hand she then clung, and spoke, and addressed him : 

"0 Sleep," king of all gods and all men,' if ever indeed 
thou didst listen to my entreaty, now too be persuaded ; and 
I will acknowledge gratitudo to thee all my days, Closo 
immediately in sleep for mo the bright eyes of Jove under 
hia eyelids, after I couch with him in. love ; and I will give 
thee, as gifts, a handsome golden throne, forever incor- 
ruptible. And my limping son, Vulcan, adorning it, shall 
make it, and below thy feet lie shall place a footstool, upon 
which thou mayost rest thy shining feet while feasting." 

But her sweet Sleep answering, addressed ; "Juno, vene- 
rable goddess, daughter of great Satura, any other of the 
everlasting gods could 1 easily lull to sleep, and even the 
flowing of rapid Ocean, who is the parent of all ; but I could 
not approach Satumian Jove, nor lull him to sleep, unless 
at least, he himself command me. For onco alre.idy, at 
least, has he terrified mo by his threats, on that day when 
Iho magnanimous son of Jove (Ilercules) sailed from liium, 
baving sacked the city of the Trojans. Then I lulled the 
mind of EEgis-bcaring Jove, being poured gently around him, 

' Ti) is an old imporativefromarODl TA — " formPcl iilto p;i', according 
to Doric analtigv. ... la all cases it stands ekliLT quite nhaolulo, that is, 
witii tlio objoot understood, or the aocusativo belongs to a yerb imaja- 
dialely follow in g."^Buttin. Loxil. pp. COS, sq. 

' Cf. HeHiod, Theog. 211. The djing words of Gorgias of Lfionljum 
qre very elegant: 'Udt /le J ijrrvf}^ upxertu TCapaKarariBeadai r^ «VcA^. 
— .lEIian, Tnr, Hist. ii. 3fi. 

' Bo in tho Orpiiic lijmii: 'Ym/e, ilmf ttuvt-ui' /taaupuv HvijtiHv / 
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while thou wARt planning evils in tliy mind [ngainst Iho 
hero], rousing the blasts of bitter winds over the deep ; and 
thou didst afterward carry him away apart from all his 
friends to well-inhabited Cod. But ho, when awakened, 
was enraged, hurling about the gods tlirough his mansion, 
and nie chiefly of all ho sought, and isould have cast me 
down, a lost one, from the tether into the deep, had not 
Night, vanquisher of goda and men, preserved me, t« vhom 
1 came flying. So he restrained himself, angry aa he was; 
for he dreaded lest he should do things which were disagree- 
able to swift' Night. And now again dost thou urge mc to 
perform this another dangerous deed.'' 

But him the venerable large-eyed Juno in turn answered: 
"O Sleep, why thinkest thou these things within thy mind? 
Canst thou suppose that far-sounding Jove favors the Tro- 
jans, as he was enraged on account of Hercules, his own son ? 
But come, [do this], and 1 will give thee one of the younger 
Graces to wed, and to be called thy spouse, Pasithea,' whom 
thou fondly desirest day after day. 

Tims she spoke ; but Sleep was delighted, and, answering, 
addressed her : " Come now, swear to me by the inviolable 
water of the Styx, and touch with one hand the fertile earth, 
and with the other the marble Bca; so that all the gods 
beneath, around Satuni, may be witnesses between us, that 
thou wilt surely give me one of the younger Graces, Pasithea, 
whom I will desire all my days." 

Thus he spoke, nor did the white-armed goddess Juno 
disobey, but she swore as ho desired, and named all gods who 
dwell under Tartarus, which aro called Titans.' AVhen then 
she had sworn and performed her oatii, they both proceeded, 
leaving the city of Lemnos and Imbrus, mantled in hnae, 
quickly making their way ; and they camo to Ida of many 
rills, the mother of wild beasts, to Lectos, where first they 
quitted the sea ; hut they both advanced over the land, and 
the summit of the wood was shaken beneath their feet. 
There Sleep on his part remained, before the eyes of Jovo 
should perceive him; ascending a lofty fir, which then 

' But ece Butlm. LexiL p. 309. Tranakte, "quick and feortU 
night." 

" The most beautiful ol tlie Gracea, — "hlandarum prima aororum," 
nocording to Statius, Tlieb. ii. aSO. Cf. Virg. .^a. i. WJ, aqq. 

' On tliifl oath, see Grote, voL L p. IT. 
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I growing tlio highest upoa Ida, sprung up tlirough the air to 
r the olouda. There he sat, thickly covered with tlio iir 
" branches, like unto a shrill bird, which, living in the mount- 
ains, the gods call Chalcis, and men Cymindis. 

kBiit Juuo proceeded hastily to Gargarus, the summit of 
lofty Ida, and cloud-compelling Jove beheld her. But Iho 
insUint he beheld her, that instant' desire entirely shadowed 
around his angust mind, just as when they first were united 
in love, retiring to the bed, witliout the knowledge of their 
dear parents. And he stood before her, and spoke, and 
addressed heP: 

" Wherefore hastening from Olympus, Juno, comest thou 
hither, but thy horses and chariot are not near, which thou 
may est ascend." 

But him the venerable Juno, meditating guiles, addressed; 
"I go to visit the limits of the fertile earth, and Ooeanus, 
the parent of the gods, and mother Tethys, who nurtured 
and trained me with care in their palaces. Theni I go to 
see, and will take away their bilter quarrels. For already 
they abstain a long while from the eouch and embrace of 
each other ; since auger has invaded their minds. But my 
steeds, which will bear me over dry and wet, stand near the 
base of Ida wth many rUla. -Now, however, on thy account 
have 1 come hither from Olympus, lest perchance thou 
ahouldst afterward be angry with me, were I to depart in 
secret to the abode of deep-flowing Oceanus," 

But her cloud-coUccting Jove answering, addressed; "Juno, 
thither thou canst go even by-and-by, but come [now], let us, 
reclining, ho delighted wilh love ; for never at any time did 
the love of a goddess or a woman, poured around the heart 
■within my breast, so subdue me : neither when 1 loved the 
wife of Ixion, who bore Pirithous, a counselor equal to the 
gods; nor when [I loved] fair-ankled Danae, the daughter of 
Actislus, who bore Perseus, moat illustrious of all men ; nor 
^¥hen with that of the celebrated daughter of PhtenLx,' who 
boro to ma Minos and godlike Eadamanthus ;' nor yot when 

' Cr Theoerit. il. 82: 'Rr iSov, ijf ffmmiv, ijf /iti Jrrpl Sa/ii^ luallti, 
iii. 42: ik '^"'i "^f //mur/. Ovirl, Epist. lii. 33: "TTl, vidi, ut l>erii, 
iicc noiia ignibiia ara." 

s Bill EuTLiiJUi IB KBierallj' considered to be the daughti-r of Agumir. 
See Grolc, vul. 1. p. 350. 

' On ibu career uf Rbadamoathus, wboia " oTter deutli pramolutltn oi^ 
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[I loved] Semele, nor Alcniena in TheLes, who brought forth 
my valiant son Hercules ; hut Sutayla bore [me] Bacchua, a 
joy to mortals ; nor when [I loved] Ceres, the fair-haired 
queen : nor when glorious Latona nor thyself; as I now love 
thee, and sweet desire seizes me." 

But him venerable Juno, meditating guiles, addressed i 
"Most shameless sou of Saturn, what word hast thou 
spoken ? If now thou desire to recline in love upon the 
summit of Ida, where all places are exposed, bow will it be, 
if any of the immortal gods should perceive iis slccpuig, and, 
going among all the gods, disclose it ? I for ifly part could 
never return to thy mansion, arising from the couch ; for 
stirely it would be unbecoming. But if in truth thou desirest 
it, and it bo agreeable to thy soul, there i« a chamber of 
thiae which Vulcan, thy beloved son, formed for thee, and 
fitted its secure doors to its lintels. Thither let ua repair, 
about to recline, since an embrace is indeed thy desire." 

But her eloud-colleeting Jove, answering, addressed : 

" Fear not, Juno, that any of either gods or men shall 
behold this. Such a golden cloud will I spread around, that 
not even the Sun may sec us through it, although his eye is 
very keen to behold." ' 

Thus he spake, and the son of Saturn encircled his -wife in 
his arms. And the divine earth produced' fresh herbage 
under them, the dewy lotus, and the crocus, and the hya- 
cinth, close and soft, which elevated them from the earth. 
Upon this [couchj they rei^lined, and clothed themselves 
above wilh a beautiful golden cloud ; and lucid dew-drops 
fell from it. 

Thus quietly slumbered the sire upon the summit of Gar- 
garus, subdued by sleep and love, and held his spouse in his 
arms. But sweet Sleep hastened to run to the sliijis of the 
j.Greeks, that he might deliver a message to Neptune, the 



ntodo of undisturbed bliss in tlie Elysian plain at tho extremity of the 
earth," seo Grote. vol. i. p. 300. 

' On the god Iltlios, nnii ilia oversooing ioflueuco, the atudout shouli] 
tompare Grole, voL L p. 466. 

' So Milton, describing tlio coueli of our first pareala, P. L. iv. TOO: — 
' unrlerfoot tlie violet. 
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shaker of the earth. And, staudiag near, lie addressed tu 
him winged words : 

"Now, Neptune, -heartily give aid to the Greeks, and 
bestow glory upon them, nt leoKt for a little, while yet Jove 
sleeps; sinco I hnve enveloped him iu a vail' of soft slumber, 
and Juno hath deceived L^'''"]' t'^"'^ ''^ might sleep in love." 

So saying, ho indeed departed to the illustrious tribes of 
men; hut he still more impelled [Neptune] to assist the 
Greeks, and immediately springing forward far into the von, 
he exhorted thorn ; 

"O Greeks, yet again do we yield the victory to Hector, 
the son of Priam, that he may seize the ships and benr away 
glory ? For so indeed he supposes iind boasts, because 
Achilles remains at the hollow ships, enraged at heart, 
However, there would not be a great need cf him, if tho 
rest of us were inuited to assist ono another. But come. Jet 
us all obey as 1 shall advise. Let us, clad with shields, as 
many as are best and greatest in the army, who are covered 
aa to our beads with glittering helmets, and hold the longest 
apearg in our hands, advimce, and I will lead the way; nor 
do i tiiink that Hector, the son of Priam, will await ug, 
though very eager. Whatsoever man also is obstinate in the 
fight, and bears bnt a sniall shield upon his shoulder, let him 
give it to an inferior man, and let him clothe himself in a 
larger siiield." 

Thus he spoke; but they listened lo liim readily, and 
obeyed. The kings themselves, Tydidcs, Ulysses, and Aga- 
memnon, son of Atreus, marshaled [tho troops], wounded as 
they were ; and, going about among them all, exchanged 
their martial arms, the bravo [soldier] put on the good [ar- 
mor], and the worse they gave to the inferior man. But 
when they had girded the splendid br.iss around their bodies, 
they began to advance ; and carlh-shaking Neptune led them 
on, grasping in his firm hand a dreadful tapering sword, like 
unto a thunderbolt, with which [sword] it is not possible 
to eng^a in destruelive battle, Ibr the fear [of itj restrains 
men. 

On the other side again illustrious Hector drew np the 
Trojans, Then truly azure-haired Neptune and ilhistrlous 

' ObservQ the force of 'rrputiiivilm. 
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Hector drew forth the severest strupglo of war, tho one 
indeed aiiling ihe Trojans, and the other the Greeks, But 
the soft was dashed up to tho tents and ships of the Greeks, 
and they engaged with a mighty shout. Not so Joudly does 
the billow of the ocean roar against the main land, when 
driven from the deep by the rough blast of Boreas ; nor so 
great is the crackling of blazing fire in the glens of a mount- 
ain, when it is raised aloft to coqbuiiic the wood; nor bo 
loud howls the wind amid the high-tbliagcd oaks (which, 
in particular, loudly roars in its wrath), as was the cry of 
the Trojans and Greeka shouting dreadfully, when they 
rushed one upon the other. 

At Ajax illustrious Hector first took aim with Lis spca.r, 
aa he was turned right against him ; nor did he miss, [He 
struck him] where the two belts were crossed upon his 
breast, botli that of the shield and that of the silver-studded 
sword ; for these protected the tender skin : but Hector was 
enraged because his swill weapon had fled from his hand in 
vain, and he retired hack into the crowd of his companions, 
shunning death. At him then, retiring, mighty Telamoniau 
Ajas [threw] with a atone, for [stones] in great numbera 
were rolled about among the feet of the combatants, props 
for the fleet barks ; liflitig up one of these, he struuk him upon 
the breiwt, above the orb of the shield, near the neck. And, 
throwing, he twirled it like a top, and it {the stone) rolled 
round on all sides. As when, beneatli a violent stroke from 
father Jove, an oak fulls unprooted, and a terrible smell of 
sulphur arises from it; but confidence no longer possesses 
the man, whosoever being near beholds it, because the thun- 
derbolt of mighty Jove is terrible: so rapidly upon tlio 
ground fell the might of Hector in the dust. And he 
dropped liis spear from iiis liaiid, his shield aiid helmet fol- 
lowed above him, and his armor, vari^ated ^^■ith brass, 
rang upon him. Then the eons of the Greeks, loudly shout- 
ing, rushed in, hoping to draw him olT, and they hurled nu- 
merous javelins; but no one was able either to strike from 
a distance, or to smite close at hand, the shepherd of tho 
people, for tho bravest [of the warriors], Polydamas, jEneas, 
and noble Agenor, Sarpedon, leader of the Lycians, and illus- 
Irious Glaucus, first threw tliemselves round him. And no 
one of the rest neglected him, but they held their well-orbed 
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shields before him. But his companions, up-raisiDg him in 
their hands, bore liim out of the conflict, till they reached his 
fleet horsea, which stood for him in rear of the combat and 
the war, holding both the charioteer and the variegated car ; 
which then carried him toward the city, groaning heavily." ' 

But when now they came to the foj-il of the rapid-flowing 
current of eddying Xanthus, whom immortal Jove begat, 
there they removed him from his car to the ground, and 
poured water over him ; but he breathed again, and looked 
up with his eyes ; and, sitting upon his knee?, disgorgad 
black blood. Again he fell back upon the ground, and dark 
night overshadowed his eyes; for the blow still subdued his 
spirits. 

But when Iho Greeks saw Hector going apart, they pressed 
the more on the Trojans, and were mindful of contest. Then 
swift Oilean Ajas beforo others, leaping forward with his 
fir-tree spear, wounded Sntnius, son of Eaops, wliom a Naiad, 
the fairest nymph, bore to Enops, when keeping hia flocks 
by the banks of Satnio. Iliai the spear-renowned son of 
Oileus. drawing near, wounded in the flank; but he fell 
supine, aud round him the Trojans and Greeks engaged in a 
valiant batlie. But to him spoai'-bran dishing Polydamas, 
son of Panthous, came as an avenger, and smote Prothoenor, 
son of Areilochua, upon the right shoulder. The tough spea,r 
passed ou through his shoulder, but falling in the dust, ho 
grasped iho earth with his hand. And Polydamaa boasted 
mighty over him, shouting aloud: 

"I do not think, indeed, that the weapon hath fled vainly 
from the sturdy band of the magnanimous son of Panthous, 
but some one of the Greeks has received it in his body ; and 
I think that he, leaning upon it, will descend to the mansion 
of Pluto." 

Thus he spoke, but grief arose among the Greeks at his 
boasting, and particularly agitated the mind of warlike Ajax, 
the son of Telamon, for he had fallen very near him; and ho 

' Milton, P. L. vL 335 ;— 

'' Fortbwir.h on all BEdoa to bis aid wns ran 
Bj angola mmy and strong, wlio interpoaeit 
Befense, while others bore hini od iheir shields 
Buck lu ilia chariot, where it stood retired 
From ofC flio flics of war; tiierc they liim laid, 
• QoBshing Tor angitieii, and despite, and ahame." 
12 
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immediately hurled with his shining spear nt him departing. 
Polydaniaa himself indeed avoided block fate, springing off 
obliquely; bict Archilochua, son of Antenor, received [the 
blow], for to him the gods had doomed destruction. Him 
then he struck upon the lost vertebra, in the joining of the 
head and neck, and he disjoined both tendons; but the head, 
the moulh, and iho nostrils of him fallinj;, met the ground 
much sooner than his legs and kncea. Then Ajax in turn 
cried out to blameless Polydamas : 

"Reflect, Polydamas, and tell me the truth; is not this 
man worthy to be slain in exchange of Prothoenor'? He ap- 
pears not to mo indeed a coward, nor [sprung] from cowards, 
but [to he] the brother or the son of horse-breaking Antenor, 
for lie seems most like him as to his race." 

Thus he spoke, "tfrell knowing [him], hut grief possessed 
the minil of the Trojans, Then Acamas, stalking round his 
brother, woimdcd with his spear Promachus, the Boeotian; 
while he was dragging him ofl" by the feet. But over him 
Acamas greatly boasted, calling out aloud : 

"Ye Argive archers,' insatiable in threats, assuredly not 
to us alone will toil and sorrow accrue, but thus thou also 
wilt at some time be slain. Consider bow your Promachna 
sleeps, subdued by my spear, that a requital for my brother 
might not be long unpaid. Therefore should a man wish a 
brother to he left in his family, as an avenger of his death," 

Thus he spoke; but grief arose among the Greeks as ho 
boasted, and he particularly agitated the mind of warlike 
Peneleus. Accordingly he rushed upon Acamas, who 
awaited not the charge of king Peneleus ; but he wounded 
Dioneus, son of Phorbas, rich in flocks, whom Mercury loved 
most of all the Trojans, and had presented with possessions; 
and to whom his mother bore Ilioneus alone. Him then ho 
wounded below the brow, in the socket of the eye, and he 
forced out the pupil : but the spear went forward through 
the eye, and through the back of the head; and he sat down, 
stretching out both his hands. But Peneleus, drawing his 
aliarp sword, smote him upon the middle of the neck, and 
lopped off his head with its helmet to the ground, and the 
strong spear still remnined in his eye. But he (Pendens), 

' See aote on iv. 2i2. 
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holding it up like a poppy, shouted to the Trojans, and 
boasting spoke thus : 

"Tell fur me, yc Trojiins, the beloved father and mother 
of illustrious Ilioneus, that they may lament bimin (heir halla; 
for neither shall the wife of Proniachus, the son of Alegenor, 
present herself with joy to lier dear husband coming [back], 
when we, sons of the Greeks, return from Troy with our ships. 

Thus he spoke ; but pale fear seized upon them all, and 
each gazed about, [seeking] where he might escape utter 
destruction. 

Tell me now, ye muses, possessing Olympian dwellings, 
■which of the Greeks now first bore away gore-stained spoils 
of men, wlien the illuatrioua Earth-shaker turned the [tide 
of( battle. 

Telamonian Ajax then first wounded Ilyrtius, eon of 
Gyrtias, leader of the undaunted Myaians; and Antilochua 
spoiled Phalccs and Mermerus ; Merionea slew Morya and 
llippotion; and Teueer slew Prothous and Periphoetos. 
But the son of Atreus next wounded upon the flank 
Hyperenor, the shepherd of the people, and the spear, 
cutting its way, drank bis entrails; and his soul, expelled, 
fled ill hast* through the infiicted wound, and darkness 
vailed hia eyes. But Ajas, the swift sou of Oiloua, slew 
the most; because there was not one equal to him on foot, 
to follow tlio Hying men, when Jove had excited flight 
among them. 
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BOOK THE FIFTEENTH. 



AEGCMENT. 

JoTB awahing, nnd finding the TrojsnR rontfld, menaces Jnno. He tlien 
HBDdB Iris 10 desire Neptiino to relinquieh the bsltle, and Apollo to 
restore Hec^T to health. Anncd with the tegia, Apollo pDt4 the Qreeks 
to flight ; who are pursqed home to their fleet, while TclfUQDniaii Ajm 
■IfljB twelve TrojaDB who wore hrineing flru to hum it. 



But after the fugitives had crossed both the ramparts and 
tho trench, and raany were subdued by the hands of tha 
Greeka, the rest were at length detained, waiting bcaido 
their chariots, pallid with fear, and terrified. But Jove 
arose on the summits of Ida, from beside golden-throned 
Juno ; and starting up, he stood and beheld the Trojans and 
Greeks, those indeed in confusion, and the Greeks throwing 
them into confusion in tho rear; and among tliem king 
Neptune. Hector he beheld lying upon the plain, and his 
companions sat round him :' but he was afflicted with 
grievous dilTiculty of respiration, and devoid of his senses,' 
vomiting blood, for it was not the weakest of the Greeks 
who had wounded him. The father of men and goda, 
seeing, pitied him, and sternly regarding Juno, severely 
addressed her ; 

" Juno, of eyil arts, impracticable, thy stratagem lias 
made noble Hector cease from battle, and put his troopa Ut 
flight. Indeed I know not whether again thou mayest not 
be the first to reap the fruits of thy pernicious machinations, 
and I may chastise thee with stripes. Dost thou not re- 
member when thou didst swing from on high, and I bung 
two anvils from thy feet, and bound a golden chain around 
thy hands, that could not be broken ^ And thou didst hang 
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in the air and clouds, snd the gmla commiserated thee 
throughout lofty OJympus; but standing around, they were 
not able to release thee ; hut whomsoever I caught, seizing, 
I hurled from the threshhold [of heaven], till he reached the 
earth, hardly breathing. Nor oven thug did my vehement 
anger, through grief for divine Hercules, leave me; whom, 
thou, prevailing upon the storms, with the north wind, didst 
send over the unfruitful sea, designing evils, and afterward 
bore him out of his course, to well-inhabited Cos. I lib- 
erated him, indeed, and brought him back thence to steed- 
nourishing Argos, although having accomplished many toils. 
These tilings will I again recall to thy memory, that thou 
mayest cease from deceits ; in order that thou mayest know 
whether the intercourse and a couch will avail thee, in which 
thou wast mingled, coming apart from the gods, and having 
deceived me." 

Thus he spoke ; but venerable large-eyed Juno shuddered, 
and addressing him, spoke winged words: 

"Be witness now. Earth, and boundless Heaven above, 
and the water of 8tyx gliding beneatb, which is the greatest 
and most dreaded oath among the blessed gods; likewise 
thy sacred head, and our own nuptial couch, by which I 
would not rashly swear at any time, that it is not by my 
instigation that earth-shaking Neptune harasses the Trojans 
and Hector, and aids the other side; hut certainly hia own 
mind incites and orders him ; for, heholdiiig the Greeks 
oppressed at the ships, he took compassion on them. And 
even Iiim would I advise to go there, where thou, O Cloud- 
collector, mayest command." 

Thus she spoke ; but the father of men and gods smiled, 
and answering her, spoke winged words : 

" If indeed thou from henceforth, venerable, large-eyed 
Juno, wouldst sit among the immortals, being of the same 
mind with mc, then truly would Neptune, even although he 
very much wishes otherwise, immediately change his mind 
to the same point, to thy wish and mine. But if indeed 
thou Epeakcst in sincerity and truly, go now to the assemblies 
of the gods, and call Iris to come hither, and Apollo, 
renowned in archery, that she may go to the people of tto 
brazen-mailed Greeks, and tell king Neptune, ceasing from 
battle, lo repair to his own palaces ; but let Phtchus Apallo 
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excite Hector to battle, and breathe strength into bim again, 
and make him forgetful of the pains which now afflict bim 
in his mind; but let him again put the Greelcs to flight, 
exciting unwarlike panic [among them], and, flying, let 
thom fall back upon the many-henched ships of Achilles, 
the son of Pcleus. Then shall he stimulate his companion 
Patroclua, whom illustrious Hector shall slay with his spear 
before Ilium, [Patroclua] having slain many other youths, 
and with them my eon, nohle Sarpedon ; but noble Achilles 
shall slay Hector. From this time forward will I always 
continually effect for thee, that there shall be a retreat [of 
the Trojans] from the ships, until the Greeks, by the coun- 
sel of Minerva, shall take lofty Ilium. However, I shall 
not abate my anger, nor will I here permit any of the immor- 
tals to assist the Greeks bofoFe that the request of the son 
of Peleus be completed ; as first I promised to him, and 
nodded aacent with my head, on that day when the goddess 
Thetis touched my knees, beseeching me that 1 would honor 
Achilles, the destroyer of cities." 

Thus he spoke, nor did the white-armed goddess Juno 
disobey, but went down from the Idaym mountains to lofty 
Olympus. And as when the mind of a man flashes swiftly 
[in thought], who, having traversed over many a land, 
thinks within his prudent heart, " 1 was here, I was there," 
and deliberates much : thus quickly hastening, up sprung 
venerable Juno. But she reached lofty Olympus, and camo 
in upon the immortal gods assembled ia the house of Jove : 
but they beholding her, all rose np and weleomed her with 
their cups. The rest, however, she neglected, but received a 
goblet from fair-cheeked Themis; for she first running, came 
to meet hci^ and addressing her, apoke winged words : 

" Why, O Juno, hast tJiou come [hither], and art like unto 
one in consternation f Has then the son of Saturn, who ia 
thy husband, greatly terrified iheel" 

But her the while-armed goddess Juno then answered : 
" Do not, O goddess Themis, ask me these things ; even thou, 
thyself knowest how overbearing and cruel a spirit is his. 
But do thou, preside over the equal feast, in the palaces of 
the gods, and thou, slialt hear these things along with all the 
immortals, what evil deeds Jove denounces, Nor do I at all 
think that the mind will equally rejoice to all, neither lo 
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r mortals nor to the gods, although some one even yet be 

^—ieasting pleasantly." 

^B Tlws having spokoti, vcnerahle Juno sat down ; but the 

^■■goda were grieved throughout the palace of Jove. But she 
laughed with her lipa [only], nor was her forehead above her 
dark browa eajiilarated;' and, mdignant, she spoke among 
tliem all : 

" Senseless we, who are thus foolishly ecraged with falher 
Jovo I Of a truth we still desire to restrain him, approach- 
ing near, either by persuasion or by force; while he, sitting 
apart, does not regard, noi' is moved, for lie says he ia de- 
cidedly the most mighty lu strength and power among the 
immortal goda. Wherefore endure whatover evil he may 
please to send upon each of you ; for now already, I think, 
misfortune hath been inflicted upon Mars, since his son has 
perished in the fight, the dearest of mortals, Ascalaphus, 
whom impetuous Mars calls lus own," 

Thus she spake ; but Mara smote his brawny thighs with 
hia dropped hands, and sorrowing, addressed them : 

" Do not now blame me, ye who possess the Olympic 
mansions, repairing to the ships of the Greeks, lo avenge the 
■slaughter of my son, even although it should be my fate, 
smitten with the thunderbolt of Jovo, to lie together with 
the dead bodies in blood and dust," 

Thus he spake, and he comraajided Pear and Flight to 
yoke hia steeds, but ho hirasflif girded on his shining armor. 
Then indeed some other greater and more grievous wrath 
and indignation had fallen, upon the immortals from Jove, 
bad not Mineri-a, greatly fearing for all the gods, leaped forth 
from the vestibule, and left the throne where she sat. From 
hia head she snatched the "lelmet, and the shield from his 
shoulders, and taking the brazen spear out of his strong hand, 
she placed it upright ; ard rebuked impetuous Mara with 
[these] words: 

'■ Infuriated one, infatuited in mind, tbou art undone ! arc 
ly ears indeed useleca for hearing, and have thy senae and 

_/' CompftTB "Virg. .Sin. '. 211: "Spam voltu wmulat, pretoil altiim 
eorde dolorem," with Seneca ad Pol. 24. Neraeaian. Eclog. iv. IT: 
"Quid vuJtu mentpm (iremis, ac aponi fronts serenas." Liv. xxyiii. B: 
"Mcarebat qiiidem « angaliatur .... in coQcilio tainen diasiiiiiilBiu 
(■^jp'dineT. 'Wo animo diMeruit." 
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shame perished i Dost thou not hear wliot the ■white-armtii 
goddess Juno says, and she haa just now come from Olym- 
p'mn Jove '? Dost ihoit thyself wish, having I'uKilled m'lwy 
aisfi)rluneH, to retuj-n to Olympus very much grieved, uid 
by compulsion, and also to orcale ii jrrcat evil to all the reati 
For hfi will immediately leave the Trojnns and magnanimous 
Greeks, and will come agaiust us, about to disturb na in 
Oljrapus; and will seize us one after the other, whoever is 
culpable and who is not. Wherefore I exhorLthec now to 
ly aside thy wraih on account of thy son, I'or already some 

ne, even, superior to him in strength and in hands, either is 
slain, or will be hereafter; for it would be a dillicult task lo 
jjiberate [trom death] the race and oDspring of all men," 
p So saying, she seated impetuous Mara upon his throni*. 
■But Juno called Apollo outside the house, and Iria, who is 
the messenger among the immortal gods, and addroseiug 
them, spoke winged-words : 

"Jove orders you twain to repair with ell baste to Ua; 
Lut when ye arrive, and look upon the eount<?nani!e of Jotq, 
do whatsoever he may urge and commanJ." 

Then indeed, having thus spoken, venerable Juno retired, 
and sat down upon her throne ; but they, hastening, flew 
and arrived at Ida of many rills, the molher of wild beasla. 
They found the far-seeing son of Saturn sitting upon lofty 
Gargarus, and an odoriferous cloud enoiroled him around. 
But coming before cloud-compelling Jove, they stood ; nor 
was ho enraged in his mind, beholding them, bei-ause tbcy 
quickly obeyed the commands of. bis dear wife- j\nd (Irst to 
Iris he addressed winged words : 

"Ilasle, begone, fleet Iris, tell all these tilings to king 
Neptune, nor be thou a filse messenger. Order him, having 
censed from the battle and the war, to repair to the n^cin- 
bliea of the goda, or to the vast aea. li; however, ho will 
not obey my words, but shall despise them, let him then 
consider in his mind and soul, lest, however powerful he may 
be, he may not be able to withstand mo coming against bim; 
for I say that I am superior to him in strength, and elder io 
birth ; but his heart fenra not to assort himself equal lo nje, 
whom even the others dread." 

Thus ho spoke, nor was wind-fooled, swift Iris disobediont'i 
at ehc descended from the Idieau mountains to ausreA 
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Ilium, And ag when snow drifts from tha clouda, or oold 
hail, by the impulse of cloud-Hjispelling' Doreas, so quickly 
swift iria with eagerness dew along, and etanding near illus- 
Irious Neptune, she addressed him ; 

" O azure-haired Earth-shaker, i have come hither, bringing 
ft eerlain message to thee from segis-bcaring Jove, lie has 
commanded thee, having ceased from the battle and the war, 
to repair either to the assemblies of tlio gods or to the vast 
sea. But, if thou will not obey his wnrdB, but shall despise 
them, he threatens that he will come hither himself to fight 
ugaiast thee; and advises thee to ovoid his hands, because he 
asserts that he is greatly superior to thee in strength, and 
elder in birth : but thy heart does not fear to profesa that 
thou art equal to him, whom oven the others dread." 

But her illustrious Neptune, greatly indignant, then ad- 
dressed ; "Gods 1 powerful though ho be, ho surely has spoken 
proudly, if he will by force restrain me unwilling, who am of 
equal honor. For wc are three brothers [descended] from 
Saturn, whom Jlhea brought forth ; Jupiter and I, and Pluto, 
governing the internal regions, the third; all things were 
divided into three parts, and each was allotted his dignity.* 
I in the first place, the lots being shaken, was allotted to 
inhabit forever the hoary sea, and Pluto nest obtained the 
pilehy darkness; but Jove in the third place had allotted to 
him the wide heaven in the air and in the clouds, NevCT- 
theless the earth is still the common properly of all, and 
lofty Olympus. Wherefore 1 shall not live aocordbg to the 
will of Jove, but although being very powerful, let him 
remain quiet in his third part; and let him by no means 
lernfy me as a coward with his hands. For it would bo 
bette»for him to insult with terrific language the daughters 
and sons whom ho hath begotten, who will also through 
necessity attend to him, exhorting them." 

But him the fleet wind-footed Iris then answered: "O' 

Uoro liWrally, "producing clear air." So Euatatliius. or Euina 
lli^ua, Erotio. ii, p. 14; AillpriycvcT^; Bufifidi;. Ileyne prefara "in uero 
t-enilua." 

' Oa Itiis division of things, see Sorvius on Virg. Ma. i. 1*3 ; Fulgent, 
iiyth- 1. 1, 3. TLe ficlioliaala attempt to rerar it to tlio ancient theory 
of tlio olemeuta. 

' Tlieso ttireo veraea were elegantly appliod lijScKft,Tatea\Qii»Kw5aSiii^ 
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aaure-haired Earth-shiikrr, shall I really thus bear linek from 
ihee to Jove this relerilless aud violent reply 1 Or wilt thou 
change it lit all? The miuds of the prudent inJeed are 
flexible. Thou knowest that tho Furies are ever attendant 
on the elilerg." ' 

But lior again earth-shaking Ncptuno in turn addrosaed: 
"Goddess Iris, very rightly hast thou delivered this opinion; 
moreover, it is good when a messenger knows fitting things. 
But on this acoount severe indignation comes upon my heart 
and soul, because he wishes to chldo with angry words me, 
equal to liim by lot. and doomed to an equal destiny. 
Nevertheless, at present, although being indignant, i will 
give way. Hut another thing will 1 toll thee, aud 1 will 
threaten this from my sou! ; if indeed, without mo aud prey. 
hunting Minerva, Juno, Mercury, and king Vulcan, he shall 
spare lofty Ilium, nor shall wish to destroy it, and give great 
glory to the Greeks; let him know this, that endless an- 
imosity shall arise between us," 

So saying, tho Earth-shaker quitted the Grecian army, 
and proceeding, ho plunged into the deep ; but tlie Grecian 
heroes longed for him. And then cloud-compelling Jove 
addressed Apollo : 

"Go now, dear Phcebus, to brazen-helmed Hector; for 
already hath earth- en circling Neptune departed to the vast 
sea, avoiding our dreadful anger ; for otherwise the rest, who 
are infernal gods, being around Saturn, would surely have 
lieard our quarrel. This, however, is much belter for me as 
well as for himself, that he hath first yielded to my hands 
accounting himself wortliy of blame, because the matter 
would not have been accomplished without sweat. But do 
tiiou take the fringed segis in thy liands, with wliidi, by 
violently shaking it, do thou greatly terrify the Grecian 
heroes. To thyself, however, O iar-darting [Apollo], let 
illustrious Hector be a care. So long then arouse his great 
might unto hini, until the Greeks in flight reach the ships 

the inlemparala language which AntiRonua would fain have addressed to 
PWleuiy Pliiladelphus. Soe Soitua Einp. adv. Gramin, i, 13, p. 276. 

' The Furies are said to wait on men in a double sense ; eilhar for evil, 
as upon OroBtts after lie Iiad alaic bis mother ; or else for good, aj upon 
oldere when they are injured, to protacl thain and avenge their wrongs. 
Tills iB au inatHinco tliiit the pagans looked upoa birthliglLt as a rijjbt 
divine. Euatath, quoted in ed. llubl. cf. is, 607, 
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and the Hellespont. Thenceforth I shall myself deliberate 
in deed and word, how the Greeks also may revive from 
labor." 

Thus he spoke, nor did Apollo disobey his aire, but he 
descended from tho Miean mountains like unto a swift hawk, 
the dove-destroyer, the swiftest of birds. He found tha son 
of warlike Priam, noble Heutor sitting ; for he no longer lay 
[on the ground], but iiad just collected his senses, recognizing 
his friends around him. But the panting and perspiration 
liad ceased, since the will of aeais-bearing Jove had aroused 
liim. Then far-darting Apollo, standing near, addressed 
him ; 

" Hector, son of Priam, why aitlest thou apart from tha 
rest, failing in strength 1 Has any grief invaded thee f 

But him then crest-tossing Hector languidly addressed ; 
"And who art thou, best of the gods, who inquirest face to 
face^ Haat thou not hoard that Ajax, brave in the din of 
battle, smote me with a stone upon the breast, and caused me 
to cease Irom impetuous valor, when slaying his companions 
at the sterns of the Grecian ships? And truly I thought 
that I should this day behold the dead, and the mansion of 
Pluto, since I was [on the point of] breathing out my dear 
life." 

But hita far-darting king Apollo oddressod in turn : " Be 
of good courage now, ao great an assistant has the son of 
Saturn sent forth from Ida to stand up and help ihee, Pho3bu3 
Apollo, of the golden sword ; who ana accustomed to defend 
at the same time thyself and the lofty city. But come, en- 
courage now thy numerous cavalry to drive their fleet steeds 
toward the hollow ships ; but I, going before, will level the 
whole way for tho horses, and I will turn to flight tho Gr&- 
cian heroes." 

Thus speaking, he inspired great strength into the shep- 
herd of the people. As when some stalled horse, fed on 
barley' at the manger, having snapped his haller, runs over 
the plain, striking the earth with his feet (aocustomed to 
bathe in the smooth-flowing river), exulting, he holds his 
head on high, and around his shoulders his mane is di- 
iihcveled ; and, trusting to hia beauty' — his knees easily bear 

■ Cft vi. SOS ; and on uKoan/aar, Buttni Lesil. p. T5, sq. 
1 Obsarve tlie abrupt change of const ruction. 
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bim to the accustomed places and pasture of the mares ; so 
Hector swiftly moved his fret and knees, encouraging the 
horsemen, after he had heard the voice of tlie god. But they 
— aa dog3 and rustic men rush against either <i horned stag 
or wild goat; which however a lofty rock and shady forest 
protect, nor is it destined from them to catch it; but at their 
clamor' a hushy-bcarded lion appears in the way, and turns 
them all back, although ardently pursuing : thus the Greeks 
hitherto indeed ever kept following in troops, striking with 
their swords and double-edged spears. But when they be- 
held Hector entering the ranks of heroes, they were troubled, 
and the courage of all fell at their feet. 

Then Thoas, the son of Andricmon, addressed them, by far 
the bravest of the .iEtolians, skilled in the use of the javelin, 
and brave in the standing fight ; few also of the Greeks ex- 
celled him in the council when the youths contended ia 
eloquence. Who wisely counseling, harangued thaoa, and 
said: 

"O gods, surely I behold with mine eyes this mighty 
miracle, since Hector has thus risen again, having escaped 
death. Certainly the mind of each was in great hopes that 
he had died by the hands of Telamonian Ajai. But some 
one of the gods has again liberated and preserved Hector, 
who hath already relaxed the knees of many Greeks; as I 
think is about [to occur] now also, for not witViout far- 
sounding Jove does he stand in the van, thus earnest. But 
come, let ua all obey as I shal! desire. Let us order the 
multitude to retreat toward the ships. But let us, as many 
as boast ourselves to be the best in tiie army, take a stand, if 
indeed, opposing, we may at the outset interrupt him, 
upraising our spears ; and I think that he, although raging, 
will dread in mind to enter the band of the Greeks." 

Thus he spoke ; but all heard him attentively, and obeyed. 
Those around the Ajaccs and king Idomeneus, Teucev, "Me- 
rionea, and Megea, equal to Mars, calling the chiefs together, 
marshaled their lines against Hector and the Trojans; 
while the multitude in the rear retreated to the ships of the 
Greeks. But the Trojans in close array pressed forward ; 
and Hector, taking long strides, led the wo^' ; but iiefore him 
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walked Phtebus Apollo, clad as to his shoulders with a cloud," 
and he held the mighty, dreadful, fringed,' dazzling regis, 
which the artist Vulcan had given to Jove, to be borne a.long 
for the routing of men, Uolding this ia hia hands, he led 
on the people. But the Greeks remained in close array, and 
a shrill shout arose on both sides. [Many] arrows bounded 
from the strings, and many spears from gallant hands : some 
were fi.fed in the bodies of warlike youths, but many half 
way, before they had touched the fair body, stuck in the 
earth, longing to satiate themselves with flesh. As long as 
Phcebus Apollo held the asgb unmoved in his hands, so long 
did the weapons reach both sides, and the people fell. But 
when, looking full in the faces of the swift-horaed Greeks, he 
shook it, and he himself besides shouted very loudly, then ha 
checked the courage in their breasts, and they became forget- 
ful of impetuous valor. But they — as when two wild beasts, 
in the depth of the dark night,' disturb a drove of oxen or a 
great flock of slieep, coming suddenly upon them, the keeper 
not being present — so the enfeebled Greeks were routed ; 
fur among them Apollo sent terror, and gave glory to ihe 
Trojans and to Hector. Then inJeed man slew man, when 
the battle gave way. Hector slew Stichius and Arcesilaus; 
the one the leader of Ihc brazen-mailed Bceotians; but the 
other the faithful companion of magnanimous Menestheua. 
But ^iieas slew Medon and lasus : Medon indeed was tha 
illegitimate son of godlike Oileus, and brother of Ajax; and 
he dwelt in Phj'laco, away from his fatherland, having slain a 
man, the brother of his stepmother Eriopis, whom Oilcua 
had betrothed. lasus, however, was appointed leader of the 
Athenians, and was called the son of Sphchis, the son of Bu- 
colus. But Polydaraas slew Mocistis, and Polites Eehius, iu 
the van, and noble Agenor slew Kloniiis. Paris also wounded 
Deiochous in the extremity of the shoulder from behind, 
while he was llying among the foremost combatants ; and 
drove the brass quite through. 

Wliile they were spoiling these of their armor, the Greeks 
in the mean time falling into tiie dug trench and stakes, fled 

I "Nubo candenfes humeroa amictilB, An giir Apollo," — Hor. Od. 2, 31. 
' CE ii. 443. Literally, " Ebflggy, ru^ed, with fringes around." 
^ Cf: Euttm. LexiL p. B9, whose translation of wKrdc diiaWy<fi I have 
Ibllowed. 
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horc and there ; and from necessity entered wUhin ihe ram- 
part. But Hector, shouting oloud, exhorted the Trojans to 
rush upon the ships, and to let go the bloody spoils : " Aad 
whatever person I ' shall perceive apart from the ships any 
whore, there will I cause his death; nor indeed shall his 
male and female relatives malte him when dead partaker of a 
funeral pile, but dogs shall tear him belbre our city." 

So saying, with the lash upon the shoulder he drove on 
his horsea against the ranks, cheering on the Trojans ; but 
they all shouting along with him, directed their car-drawing 
steeds with a mighty clamor. But Phrebus Apollo in front 
of them, easily ovorthrowing the banks of the deep ditch 
with his feet, cast [them] into the middle ; and bridged a 
causeway long and w^ide, as fiir as the cast of a spear reaches, 
when a man, making trial of his strength, hurls it. In that 
way they poured onward by troops, and Apollo [went] before 
them, holding the highly prized regis. But he overthrew 
the wall of the Greeks very easily, as when any boy does the 
sand fi'om the shore; who, when amusing himself in child- 
ishness he has made playthings, again destroys them with his 
feet and hands. Thus, archer Phccbus, didst thou destroy 
the great labor and toil of the Greeks, and didst excite flight 
among themselves. In this manner indeed, remaining, they 
were penned up at the ships; animating each other, and 
raising up their hands to all the gods, they each loudly 
offered vows. But the guardian of the Greeks, Gerenian 
Nestor, most particularly prayed, stretching forth his hands 
to the starry heaven: "O father Jove, if ever any one in 
fruitful Argoa, to thee burning the fat thighs of either oxen 
or sheep, supplicated thai, ho might return, and thon didst 
promise and assent ; bo mindful of these things, O Olympian, 
and avert the cruel day ; nor thus permit the Greeks to be 
subdued by the Trojans." 

Thus he spoke, praying: but provident Jove loudly thun- 
dered, hearing the prayers of the Neleian old man. But the 
Trojans, when they understood the will of tegis-bearing Jove, 
rushed the more against tho Greeks, and were mindful of 

' Observe this audilen and animated clmnge of persan, which baa beea 
uoticed by Longinua, ixviL and Dionja. Halic. do Hom. Poea. § 8. This 
irregularity ja very common \n the Greek TeBUtnent, C£ Luke v. 14; 
Actsi. 4;xvii. 3;xj[Ui. 22;xzv.S;willi tbeaoteaorKulDOelandPncffioa. 
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battle. And as a mighty ■wave of the wide-flowing ocean 
dashes over the sides of a ship, when iho force of the wind 
impels it (for the most of all increases waves) ; so the Tro- 
jans with a mighty shout mounted over the wall. And 
having driven in their horses, ihey fnught at the stems, 
hand to baud with two-edged spears, the one party from 
tlieir cliuriots, bat the other on high from their black ships, 
having ascended them with long polea which lay io their 
vessels, for fighting by sea, well glued, and clad on the tip 
with brass. 

But Fatroclus, as long indeed as the Greeks and Trojans 
fought round the wall, without the swift ships, so long he 
sat in the tent of valor-loving Eurypylus, and delighted him 
with his discourse; and to the severe wound he applied 
medicines, assuagera of dark pains. But when he perceived 
(hat the Trojans had hurst within the walls, and moreover 
that a clamor and flight of the Greeks had arisen, then 
indeed ho groaned, and smote both his thighs with his down- 
ward-hent hands ; and lamenting, spoke : 

" Eurypylus, I can not remain any Iftiger here with thee, 
although needing much, for now has a mighty contest arisen. 
But let thy attendant entertain thee, and I will hasten to 
Achilles, that 1 may encourgo him to fight. Ajid who 
knows whether, with God's assistance, persuading, 1 may 
move his soul 1 for the admonition of a companion is effect- 
ual." But him his feet then bore away thus speaking. 
Meanwhile the Greeks firmly withstood the Trojana rushing 
on, nor were they able to repel them from the ships, although 
being fewer; nor could the Trojans, breaking throngh the 
phalanxes of the Greeks, bo mingled with the tents or ships. 
But as a plumb-lino in the bands of n skillful ship-wright 
(who knows well the whole art by the precepts of Minerva) 
correctly adjusts the naval plank, so was the battle and war 
equally extended. Some indeed supported the conflict round 
one ship, and others round another, but Hector advanced 
ngainst glorious Ajax. Thus these two undertook the task 
round one ship, nor were they able, the one to drive the 
other away and bum the ship with fire, nor the other to 
repulse him, since a divinity had brought him near. Then 
illustrious Ajax smote upon the breast with his spear 
Caletor, son of Clytius, bearing fire against the ship; and 
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falling, he resounded, and the torch fell from his hand. Bui 
when Hector perceived with his eyes his cousin fallen in tlio 
dust before the black ship, he cheered on the Trojans and 
Lycians, loudly exclaiming: 

" Ye Trojans and Lycians, and close-fighting Dardam'ana 
do not now retire from the fight in this narrow pass. But 
preserve the son of Clytius, lest the Greeks despoil him of 
his armor, having fallen in the contest at the ships." Tiais 
having spoken, he took aim with his shining spear at Ajax, 
whom he missed; but [he smote] Lycophron, the son of 
Mastor, the servant of Ajax, a Cytherean, who dwelt with 
him, since he had killed a man among the celebrated 
Cythereans. Ho struck him on the head over the ear, with 
the sharp brass, while he was standing near Ajax ; but he 
fell supine to the ground from tho stern of the ship in the 
dust, and his limbs were relaxed. Then Ajas shuddered, 
and accDstod his brother : " Dear Teuccr, now is our faithful 
companion, the son of Mastor, whom being domesticated in 
Cythera, wo honored equally with our beloved parents in 
our palaces ; but hffii magnanimous Hector has slain. Where 
now are ihy death-bearing arrows and bow, which Phoebus 
Apollo gave theef 

Thus he spoke ; but he understood ; and running, he stood 
near him, holding in liis hand his bent bow, and arrow- 
bearing quiver ; and very quickly he shot his arrows among 
tho Trojans. He struck Clitus, the illustrious sou of Pisenor, 
the companion of Polydamas, tho renowned son of Panthous, 
holding the reins in his hands. He indeed was employed in 
[guiding] the horses ; for ho directed them there, where the 
most numerous phalanxes were thrown in confusion, grati- 
fying Hector and tho Trojans. But soon came evil upon 
him, which no one averted from him, although eager; for tho 
bitter shaft fell upon his neck from behind, and ho fell from 
the chariot, while his horses stai'ted hack, rattling the empty 
car. But king Polydamas very quickly perceived it, and 
first came to meet his horses. Them ho intrusted to Asty- 
nous, sou of Protiaon, and exhorted him much to keep tho 
horses near him within sight ; but ho himself returning was 
mingled with the foremost combatants. Teucer, however, 
drew another arrrow against brazen-armed Hector, and would 
have made him cease from battle, at the ships of the Greeks, 
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if striking him wliile bravely fighting, he had taken away 
his life. But it did not escape the prudent mind of Jove, 
who protected Hector, and deprived Teucer, the son of 
Telamon, of glory ; and who (Jove) broke tbo well-twiated 
string, in his blameless bow, as ho was drawing against 
[Hector] ; but the brass-latJen arrow was turned off in anothei 
direction, aud the bow fell from his hand. Then Teucer 
shuddered, and addressed his brother: 

" Yo gods ! A deity, without doubt, cuts short the plans 
of our battle, who has shaken the bow from my band, and 
has snapped asuader the tiewly-twisted siring which 1 tied 
to it this morning, that it might suatain the slialls frequently 
bounding from it," 

But him the mighty Telamonian Ajax then answercij : 
" O my friend, permit then thy bow and imraerous arrows 
to lie aside, since a god has confounded them, envying the 
Greeks ; but, taking a long apear in thy hands, and a shield 
upon thy shoulder, fight against the Trojans, and encourage 
the other forces. Nor let them take the well-benched ships 
without labor at least, although having subdued ua, but let 
U9 be mindilil of the fight." 
^ Thus he spoke ; and he placed his bow within the tents. 
Then around his shoulders ho hung a fourfold shield, and 
upon his brave head fi-iied a well-made helmet, cr-ested witli 
horse hair, and the plume nodded dreadfully from above. 
And ho grasped a stout spear, tipped with sharp brass, and 
hastened to advance, and running very quickly, stood beside 
Ajax. But when Hector perceived the arrows of Teucer 
f['ustrated, ho encouraged the Trojans and Lycians, calling 
aloud : 

" Ye Trojans, Lycians, and close-fighting Dardanians, bo 
men, my friends, and be mindful of icnpetuoua valor at the 
hollow ships ; for I have beheld with my eyes the arrows of 
their chief wan'ior rendered vain by Jove. Easily recog- 
nizable among men is the power of Jove, as well among 
those into whose hands he hay delivered superior glory, as 
those whom he deteriorates, and does not wish to defend. 
As now he diminishes the might of the Greeks, and aids us. 
But fight in close array at the ships, and whichever of you, 
wounded or stricken, shall draw on his death and fate, let 
him die; it U not inglorious to him to die lighting for his 
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countrj ; but his wife shall be safe, and his children lefr, 
behind him, his house and patrimony unimpaired, if indeetl 
the Gi'ccka depart with their ships to their dear faihorlnnd," 

So saying, ha kindled the strength and spirit of each: niiJ 
Aja-v again, on the other side, animated his companions; 

" Shame, oh Argives ! now is the moment for us either to 
perish, or to be preserved and to repel dcstmctiou from tho 
shipa. Do ye expect that if creat-tossing Ileetor capture the 
ships, ye wilt reach oa foot each hia native land ? Do yo 
not hear Ilector, who now rages to fire the ships, inciting all 
his people 1 Nor indeed does he invite them to come to a 
dance, hut to battle. But for us there is no opinion or 
design better than this, to join in close fight our hands anil 
atreuglh. Bettei', either to perish at once, or live, rather 
than thu3 uselessly to be wasted away for a length of time 
in dire contention at tlie shipa, by inferior men." 

So saying, he aroused the strength and courage of each. 
Then Ilector indeed slew Schedius, son of Perimedes, prince 
of the Phoccans ; and Ajax slew LaoJamjis, leader of iJie 
infantry, the illustrious son of Antenor. Polydamna slew 
Cylleniaii Otns, the companion of the son of Pliyleus, chief 
of the magnanimous Epeana. Mcges rushed npon bim, pcr-i 
ceiving it, but Polydamaa stooped obliquely, and he missed 
him; for Apollo did not sufier the eon of Panthoua to bo 
subdued among the foremost warriors. But he wounded 
Crtesmua in the middle of the breast with his apear, but 
fallhig, ho reaounded ; and he stripped the arma from Lis 
shoulders. In tlie mean time Dolops, the descendant of 
Lampua, well skilled in the spear, leaped npon him (ha 
whom Lampus, son of Laomedon, the best of men, begat, 
skilled in irapetuoua fight), wlio then attacking him in close 
fight, struck the middle of Meges' shield with his spear: but 
the thick corselet dei'endod him, which he wore, compact in 
its cavities. This Phjleiia formerly brought from Ephyrc, 
from the river Selleis; for his host, Euphctos, king of men, 
had given it to him, to bear into the battle as a defense 
against the enemy ; and which then warded oflT destruction 
from the body of his son. But Meges with his sharp spear 

' Tho verb crptiyenOai, which may bo compared with nVoAi&U'ff in 
Oil. xii, 351, ia interpreted by Apolloniua KaraTmvtladru. C£ Hosyoh. 
tip. 16U3, t. ii. p. 1378, 
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smote the liasQ of the highest cono of Ji'is brazen horso-haire'l 
helmet, and atruek otf liis Lorse-haircil crest; and the ■whole 
fell on the ground in the dxist, liitel^v shining with piir|ile. 
■\VhiJe the one (Meges) standing firm, fought with thu other 
(Dolops), and still expected Tiotory ; meanwhile, warlike 
Mcnclaus came aa an assistant to him (Meges), and stood at 
his side with liia apear, escaping notice, and wounded him 
from hehind in the shoulder; but the spear, driven with 
violence, parsed tJiroiigh his breast, proceeding further ; and 
lie fell on his fiico. Both then rushed on, about to tear tha 
brazen armor from hia ahouldcra j but Hector strenuously 
exhorted all his relations, and rebuked (ho gallant Melani]ipU3 
first, the son of Hicetaoo. He till then had fed hia ourved- 
footed oxen at Percote, the enemy bein^ jct at n distance ; 
but when the eqiiallv-plied harks of the Greeks had arrived, 
he came hack to Troy, and was distinguished among the 
Trojans ; and he dwelt near Priam, and lie honored him 
equally with his sons. But HectoT rebuked him ; and spoko 
and addressed him : 

"Shall we bo thus remiss, Melamppus? h not thy 
,rt moved, thy kinsman being slain 1 Dost thou not per- 
ive how busy they are about the arms of Dolops^ But lb!- 
'w; for it is no longer justifiable to fight at a distance with 
the Greeks, before that cither wo slay them, or that ihey 
tear lofty Ilium Ijom its summit, and siay its citizens." So 
saying, Le led on, and the godlike hero followed with hira. 
But mighty Telnmonian Ajax aroused the Greeks. 

" my friends, bo men, luid set honor' in your hearts, 
aud have reverence for each other during the vehement con- 
flicts. For more of those men who reverence [each other] 
are saved than slain; but of the fugitives, neither glory arises, 
nor any defense." 

Thus he spoke, hut they too were eager to repel [the 
enemy]. And they fixed his advieo in their mind, and in- 
closed the ships with a brazen fence ; but Jove urged on the 
Trojans. Aud Menelaus, brave in the din of battle, incited 
Antilodius ; 

" O Antiloiihus, no other of the Greeks is younger than 
thou, nor swifter of foot, nor strong, as thou [art], to fighL 

' CC T. EDO, liii. 121, with the notes. 
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Would' that, attaclcing some hero of the Trojans, thou couldst 
wound hira." 

So saying, ho on his part withdrew again, and he aroused 
him. But he (Antilochus) leaped forth from among tho 
foremost warriors, and took aim with his shining spear, 
gazing around him ; but the Trojans retired, the hero hurling. 
But he did not east his weapoa in yain, for ho struck mag. 
nanimous Melanippus, tho son of Hicctaon, in the breast, 
near the pap, advancing to tho battle. And falling, he mode 
a crash, and hia arms rang upon him. But Antilochus 
sprang upon him, as a dog that rushes on a wounded fewn. 
which the huntsman aiming at, has wounded, leaping from its 
lair, and relaxed its limbs under it, Tims, O Melanippus, 
did warlike Antilochus spring on thee, about to despoU thee 
of thy armor : hut ho did not escape noble Hector, who 
came against him, running through the battle. But Anli. 
lochus did not await him, though being an eicpert warrior, 
hut he fled, like unto a wild beast that has done some mis- 
chief, which, having slain a dog or herdsman in charge of 
osen, flics, before a crowd of men is assembled : so fled the 
son of Nestor; but tho Trojans and Hector, with great clam- 
or, poured forth their deadly weapons. Yet when h^ 
reached the band of his own companions, being turned round, 
he stood. But the Trojans, like raw-devouring lions, rushed 
upon the ships, and were fulfilling the commands of Jove; 
who ever kept exciting their grea.t strength, and enervated 
the courage of the Greeks, and took away their glory ; but 
encouraged those. For his mind wished to bestow glory ott 
Hector, the son of Priam, that he might cast the dreadfully- 
burning, indefatigable fire iipon the crooked barks ; and ac- 
complish all the unseasonable prayer of Thetis, 

For this did provident Jove await, till ho should behold 
with his eyes the flame of a burning vessel ; for from that 
time he was about to make a retreat of the Trojans from the 
ships, anil to afford glory to the Greeks. Designing these 
things, ho aroused Hector, the son of Priam, against the hol- 
low ships, although himself very eager. But he raged, as 
when Mars [rages], brandishing his spear, or [when A de- 
structive fire rages in the mountains, in the thickets of a deep 
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wood. And foam arose about his mouth, and his eyea flashed 
from beneath his grin\ eyebrows ; and the helm was shaken 
awfully upon the temples of Hector, fighting; for Joyc him- 
self from the tether was an assistant to him, and honored 
and glorified Uiin alone among many men ; because ho was 
destined to be short-lived : for PallaB Minerva already im- 
pelled him toward ihe fatal day, by the might of the son of 
Peleus. And he wished to break the ranks of heroes, trying 
them, wheresoever he behold the greatest crowd and the best 
arms. But not thus was he able to break through them, 
although very eager ; for they, compact in squares, sustained 
his attack, as a lofty, huge eliS; being near the hoary deep, 
which abides iho impetuous inroads of the nhrill winds, and the 
Bwolion billows which are dashed against it. Thus the Greeks 
firmly awaited the Trojans, nor fled. But ho, gleaming with 
fire on all sides, rushed upon the crowd ; and fell upon ihem, 
as when an impetuous wave, wind-nurtured from the clouds, 
dashes t^ainst a swift ship, and it [the ship] is wholly envel- 
oped with tia spray, and a dreadful blast of wind roars within 
the sail: hut the sailors tremble in mind, fearing, because 
they are borne but a little way from death; thus was the 
mind of the Greeks divided in their breasts, IIb, however, 
like a destructive lion coming upon oxen which feed in 
myriads in the moist ground of a spacious marsh, and among 
them a keeper not very ekiliful in fightuig with a wild 
beast for the slaughter of a crooked-horned ok;' ho indeed 
always accompanies the foremost or Lho hindmost cattle, 
while [the lion] springing into the midst, devours an 03, 
and all the rest fly in terror ; thus then were the Greel;s 
wondroiisly put to flight by Hector and father Jove, all — but 
pector] slew only MyceuaMin Poriphetes, the dear son of 
Copreus, who went with a messenger of king Eurystheus to 
mighty Hercules. From this far inferior father sprung a son 
superior in all kinds of accomplishments, as well in the race 
as in the combat, and who in prudence was among the first 
of the Mycenaiana, who at that time gave into the hands of 
Hector superior glory. For, turning backward, he trod upon 
the rim of his shield which he bore, a fence against javelins, 

' i. t, about ita caroaas. The Scholiast aleo gives another interpreta- 
tlan. viz., " to preveat hia killing an ox ;" but KaauGdj, witli reason, 
jirefcra tho former one. 
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■which reached to his feet; by this incommoded, ho fell upon 
his hack, and the helmet terribly sounded round the templea 
of him fallen. But Hector quickly perceived, and running, 
Blood near him, and fi.xed his spear in his breast, and slew 
him near his beloved companions, nor indeed were they able, 
although grieved for their comrade, to avail him, for they 
themselves greatly feared noble Hector. But they retreated 
witliin the line of their ships,' and the extreme ships inclosed 
them, which were first drawn np : and the others were poured 
in. The Argivo9, therefore, from necessity, retreated from 
the foremost vessels, and remained there at their tenia in 
close array, and were not dispersed through the camp, for 
Bhame and fear restrained them, and they unceasingly ex- 
horted one another with Bhoutinfr. More particularly did 
Gerenian Nestor, the guardian of the Greeks, adjure them by 
their parents, earnestly supplicating each man ; 

" O my friends, be men, and place a sense of reverence' of 
other men in your minds. Call to memory, each of yoa, 
your children, wives, property, and parents, as well ho to 
whom they survive as he to whom they are dead ; for by 
those not present I here supplicate you to stand bravely, nor 
be ye turned to flight." So saying, bo aroused the might and 
spirit of each. But for them Minerva removed the bcaven- 
sent cloud of darkness from their eyes ; and abundant light 
arose to them on both sides, both toward the ships and 
toward the equally destructive battle. Then they observed 
Hector, bravo in the din of battle, and bis companions, as well 
whatever of them stood behind and did not fight as those who 
fought the battle at the swift ships. Nor was it longer 
pleasing to the mind of great-hearted Ajax to stand there 
where the other sons of the Greeks stood together ; but he 
went about upon the decks of the vessels, taking long strides, 
and wielding in his hands a great sea-fighting pole, studded 
with iron nails, twenty-two cubits long. And as when a man 
well skilled in vaulting upon steeds, who, after be has Belect«(i 
four horses out of a greater number, driving them from the 

' " They nam held Iheir shipi in vieur, which were arronged in a two- 
fold line, from the QUtermoat whereof tbe Greoka were driven in upon 
Lheir tents, diaposed in the ictermedlale position between tbo lines ofthe 
veasels. " — Kenuedy , 

■' Cf. V. 530. 
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plttiii, viges them toward n niiglity city, along tlie public 
^Fay ; and him many men and women beliold withadmiraiion: 
but he, always leaping up firmly and safely, fhanges alteni- 
stety from one to the other,' while they are flying along: bo 
went Ajajc along many decks of swift ships, shouting loudly, 
and his voico reached to the sky; and, always terribly 
shouting, be ordered the Greeks to defend their ships and 
tents. Nor, indeed, did Hector remain among the crowd of 
well-corseleted Trojans ; bat as (he tawny eagle pounces upon 
a flock of winged birds, feeding on a river's bank, eillier 
geese or cranes, or long-necked swans, so did Hector direct 
his course toward an azure-prowod vessel, rushing against it ; 
but Jove, with a very mighty hand, impelled him from be- 
hind, and animated his forces along with liim. Again was a 
sharp contest waged at the ships. You would have said that 
unwearied and indefatigable they met each other in battle, so 
furiously they fought. And to them lighting this was the 
opinion : the Greeks, indeed, thought that they could not 
escape from destruction, but must perish. But the soul of 
each within his breast, to the Trojans, hoped, to burn the 
shipa, and slay the Grecian heroes. They thinking these 
things, opposed one another. 

But Hector seized tho stem of a eea-tra versing bark, 
beautiful, swift, which had carried Protesilaus' to Ti'oy, but 
did not boar him back again to bis fatherland. Hound bia 
ship tho Greeks and Trojans were now slaying one anotlier 
in close combat ; nor did they indeed at a distance await the 
attacks of arrows and of javelins, but standing near, having one 
mind, they fought with sharp battle-axes and hatchets, with 
large swords and two-edged spears. And many fair swords, 
black-hilted, with massive handles, fell to the ground, some 
indeed from the hands, and others from the shoulders of the 
contending heroes; and tho dark earth streamed with gore. 
But Hector, after he h-td seized [the vessel] by the stern, did 

' As the "desuUores" (Liv. T-rMi. 29). Henoa "deaultor amoria," in 
Ovid, Amor. L 3, 1 6, to dcEOta an inconstant lovpr; "dcBullorin soientia," 
jVpuleiuH, Mot. i. prfef . Hpenking- of his own varied Inble. 

» Tlio reader will do well lo read tho lienutiM altotch of Ihia hero's 
deilicalion ailer death in PJiilostr.itus's prefapo to tho Ileroica. He waj 
the ftrsc of the Greelia who fell, being- slain by Hector ai lie leaped from 
lho vessel (Hygin. Fub. uiii. ; Anson. Epijtr. xn). He was burieii on tbe 
Uliaraouese, uiair llio dtj Plagtie.x Ujgin. P. A ii. 40. 
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not let go, holding thcfurlhest' edgo with his hands, and he 
cheered on the Trojans : 

" Bring fire, and at the eamo time do jonrsdves together 
excitB tho battle. Now hath Jove vouchsafej us a day worth 
all,' to take the ships, which, coming hither against the will of 
the gods, brought many eviia iipon ns through tho cowardice 
of our elders, who kept me back when desirous myself to fight 
at the stems of the ships, and restrained the people. But if, 
indeed, far-sounding Jove then injured' our minds, ho now 
ioapelg and orders us." Thus ho spoke, bnt they rushed the 
more against the Greelts. Even Ajax no longer sustained 
them, for he was overwhelmed with darts ; but, thinking ho 
should fall, retired haek a short apace to the seven-feet beach, 
and deserted the deck of his equal ship. There ho stood 
watching, and with his spear continually repulsed the Trojans 
from the ships, whoever might bring tho indefatigable fire; 
and always shouting dreadfully, he animated the Greeks : 

" O my friends, Grecian heroes, servants of Mars, be men, 
my friends, and bo mindful of impetuous strength. Whether 
do we think that we have any asBistanta in the rear, or any 
stronger rampart which may avert destruction from the men t 
Indeed there is not any other eity near, fortified with towers, 
where we may be defyaded, having a reinforcing army ; but 
bordering oq the sea, wo sit in the plain of the well-armed 
Trojans, far away from our native land ; therefore safety is in 
our exertions, not in remission of battle." 

He said, and furious, charged with his sharp spear whooTer 
of the Trojans was borne toward the liollow ships with burn- 
ing fire, for the sake of Hector who incited them ; — him Ajox 
wounded, reeelviiig him with his long spear ; and he slew 
twelve in close fight before the ships. 

' The Oxford translator renders u'j:}.aaTop "ihe taffereL" 
' Thia is, I think, much more spirited Ihaa the Scholkat'a luvrui" 
irni'uu laofifiovuii, or jriiiTuc tCv ToX/itiBhiTuv. Suppl}-, therefbre, 

' I.e., befooledoursenaei, taking iiwa70urproper spirit, So Tbeognia 
|iat tDDu i3cC?ji/ipcvo; iaS^ai. 
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BOOK THE SISTEENTH. 



AEQUMENT. 

Patroclns nt loneUi nfaUiins pemiissiori fVom Achilios, nnd enters Iho flght, 
an cymdition tli^ bij Aboiild rutatn after IJbvmtLiig the Qr&i^ks from tTieir 
immediato peril. He i:om<.'3 upporlanely to tlio oBsi^tanee of AJax^ rODta 
thft 'ftojanfl, and kills Snrpedon, whoao bodY^ bat ivithont tLc uriDor, 
is rescued by IJecWr and GlnuftUrt. Forgetful' of hia promise to Achilles, 
PatroduB pursues the Trrunns to their rcrj H-ails. IIo is driven book 
by Apnllo, but slayB the charioteer of Hector, Cehdones. Ho is sud- 
denly afflicted with stupor by Apollo, nnd dies bj the hand of Hector, 
whoso dcatb he foretells. Hector pursues Automedoa with the ehkrivt 
of Achillea toirnrd llie ship. 

Thu8, then, they were fighting fur the ■wetl-bcnehed ship. 
But Patroclns stood hoside Achilles, the shepherd of the peo- 
ple, shedding ■warm' tears ; as a hlack-water tiiuiitain, which 
pours its sable tide down from a lofty rock. But swift-footuJ 
noble AehiUes, seeing, pitied him, and addressing him, spoke 
winaed words : 

" Why weepest thou, Patroclus, as an iofant girl, whtt, 
mnning along with her mother, importunes to be taken op, 
catching her by the robe, and detains her hastening; and 
weeping, looks at her [mother] till she is taken up t — like 
unto her, O Patroelua, doat thou shed the tender tear. Dost 
thou hear any tidings to the Myrmidons, or to trie mysell'? 
Or hast thou alone heard any news from Phthial They say 
that, indeed, Menffitiua, the eon of Actor, still lives, and that 
Peleus, the son of jEacus, lives among the MjTmidons; for 
deeply should we lament for either of them dying. Or Jost 
thou mourn for the Greeks, because they thus perish at their 
hollow ships, on aeeount of their injusticoT Speuk out, nor 
conceal it in thy mind, that wo both may know." 

' Longus, i\: 1 : iuKpvn iv cul rovroic dfp^ilrrpu, whirh Mollus, re- 
lerring to Homer, thus esptains: " Lacrymie, qiiic os niagnn impiitu, 
el aaioii affectu quau calido, neuticiuum almulatta prosiliebacx.'' 
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But deeply sighing, O knight Patroclug, him thou didst 
ndJross: "0 Acliilles, son ofPeleus, by far the bravest of Ihe 
Greeks, be not indignant ; since u grief so heavy docs oppress 
the Greeks: for now all they, as many as were formerly 
moat valiant, lie in the ships, wounded or stricken. Brave 
Diomcdc, indeed, the sou of Tydeus, is wounded, and spear- 
renowned Ulysses is stricken, aa also Agamemnon ; and 
Eurypylus is also wounded in the thigh with an arrow. 
About these, indeed, physicians skilled in many remedies are 
employed healing their wounds: but thou, O Achilles, arl 
inexorable. Never may such anger seize me at least, as thee, 
cruelly brave, dost preserve. What other after-bom man 
will be defended by thee, if thou wilt rotTIvert unworthy 
ruin from the Greeks? merciless one! Certainly the knight 
Peleus was not thy father, nor Thetis thy mother; but the 
gray' Ocean produced thee, and the lofty rocks ; for thy mind 
is cruel. But if thou wouldst avoid any oracle in thy mind, 
and thy venerable mother haa told any to thee from Jove, at 
least send me quickly, and at the same lime give me tho 
rest of the army of the Myrmidons, if perchance I may be- 
come any aid to the Greeks. Grant me also to be armed on 
my shoulders with thy armor, if perchance the IVojans, liken- 
ing me to thee, may cease from battle, and the warlike sous 
of the Greeks, now fatigued, breathe again ; and there be a 
short respite from war.' But wo [who are] fresh, can easily 
repulse men worn out with battle from our ships and tenta 
toward the city." 

Thus he spoke, supplicating, very rash; for, assuredly, he 
was about to supplicate for himself evil death and fete. 
Whom, deeply sighing, swift-footed Achilles addressed : 

"Alas! most noble Patroclus, what has thou said? I 
iioilher regard my oracle which I have heard, nor has my 
venerable mother told any thing to mo from Jove, But this 
bitter grief comes upon my heart and aoul, when a man who 
cscels in power, wishes to deprive his equal' of his pprtion, 
and to take back his reward because ho exceb in power. 

' Alluding to the color of the oceaii when ruffled by a Btorm. With 
tliQ following passage compare Theocril. iii. 16, sqq. ; Eurip. Bacch. 971, 
Biq. ; Virg. JEa. iv. 365, ai^q. ; Eel. viii. 43, Bqq., wilh Macrob. Sat. v, 1 1. 

" C£ xi. BOO, with tlio nole. 

t e., in dignity. 
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This to me ia a bitter grief, since I have EufFered sorrowa 
in my mind. The maid whom the sons of the Greeks so- 
iected 33 a reward for me, and [whom] I won by my spear, 
having sacked a well-fortified city, her has king Agamemnon, 
son of Alreus, taken back ont of my hands, as from some 
dishonored alien. But wo shall allow these things to bo 
among the things that were;' nor is it right, indeed to bo 
continually enraged in one's mind. Certainly I affirmed 
that I would not put a stop to my wrath, before that 
clamor and war should reach my ships. But do thou put on 
thy shoulders my famous armor, and lead on the war-loving 
Myrmidona to battle ; since now a black cloud of Trojans 
hath strongly surrounded the ships, and tho Greeks are 
hemmed in by the shore of the sea, possessing now but a 
smaU portion of land. And the whole city of the Trojans 
baa rushed on, confident, because they behold Dot the front 
of my helmet gleaming near. Certainly, quiekly flying, 
would they have filled the trenches with their bodies, if 
king Agamemnon had known mildness to me; but now 
they are fighting around the army. For the spear docs 
not rage in the hands of Diomede, the son of Tydeus, to 
avert destruction from lhe Greeks; nor do I at all hear the 
voice of Agamemnon shouting from hia odious head ; but 
[the voice] of man -slaughtering Hector, animating the Tro- 
jans, resounds: while they with a shout possess the whole 
plain, conquering tho Greeks in battle. Yet even thus, 
Patroclus, do thou fiill. on them bravely, warding off de- 
struction from the ships; nor let them consume the vessels 
with blazing fire, and cut off thy own return. But obey, as 
1 shall lay tho sum of my advice in thy mind, in order that 
thou maycst obtain for me f^reat honor and glory from all 
the Greeks ; and they may send back to me the beautiful 
maid, and aflbrd [me] besides rich presents. Having repulsed 
the enemy from tho ships, return back ; and if, indeed, the 
loud-thundering husband of Juno permit thee to obtaiu 
glory, do not bo desirous of fighting with the warlike 
Trojans apart from me ; for thou wouldst render me moro 
dishonored ; nor, exulting in the battle and havoc, lead on 
as far as Ilium, slaughtering tho Trojans, lest some of the 

' 1. e., " Lei bj'gones bo bjgones." — Dublin ed. 
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immoTtal gods come down from OljTnpua [against thee] ; for 
fitr-darting Apolio greatly Joves ihem. But return after 
thou hast given sntety to the ships, and allow the othei-s 
to contend through the plain. For would tiat, fiither 
Jove, Minerva, aiid Apollo, not one of the Trojans, as many 
as there are, may escape death, nor any of the Greeks : 
while to US two it [may be granted] to avoid destruction, 
that we atone might overthrow the sacred bulwarks of 
Troy." 

ITius they indeed diacusped these matters with eioch other. 
But Ajax no longer remained firm," for he was pressed Hard 
with weapons; lieeauHe the counsel of Jove overpowered him. 
and the fierce Trojans hurling. And a dreadful clung did 
his glittering helmet round his temples emit, being struck, 
and he was constantly smitten upon the well.made studs of 
his casque. He was fatigued in the left shoulder, by alw»ya 
firmly holding his movable sliield ; nor could they, pressing 
him all around with their weapons, drive him [from his place], 
Unceasingly afflicted was he with severe panting, and every 
where from hia limbs poured copious perspiration, nor was 
he able to respire ; for every where evil was heaped upon evil. 

Declare now to mo, yo Muses, poaseasing Olympic habita- 
tions, how first the fire fell upon the ships of the Greeks ! 

Hector, standing near, struck the ashen apear of Ajax 
with his great sword, at the socket of the bhide behind, and 
cut it quite off; Telamonian Ajas indeed vainly hrandiahod 
the mutilated epoar in his hand ; btit the brazen blade nmg, 
falling upon the earth at a distance from him. Then Ajax 
knew in his blameless soul, and shuddered at the deeds of iho 
gods ; because the lofty thundering Jove cut oiF his plans of 
war, and willed the victory to Ihe Trojans. Wherofora ho 
retired out of the reach of tbo weapons, and they hurled the 
indeiiitigable fire at the swift ships, the inextinguishable flame 

' Compare the splandid deacription in Ennius npnd llacrob. SatvLB; 
"Undintio conrcniunt, vol imber, tela Tribuno. 
ConHgunt parmani, tinait hnstilibua umbo, 
j£rat»i aouitont galea; : scd nee poto quisquam 
Uailique niteado corpus dlscorpere ferro. 
Semper abuodonteia liaatoa rrangitque, qualitquo, 
Totum sudor habet corpua, multnraqua laborat : 
Nee respirandi fit copia prai^petc ferro." 
01 Virg. JEa. ix. 806, sqq. ; Stat. Theb, ii. 668, sqq. 
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of which was immediately difTused around. Thus indeed the 
flame surrounded the stern ; but Aehilles, smiting his thighs, 
addressed Patroelus : 

"Haste, O most nohle sleeO-di recti ng Patroelus (I per. 
ceiye, indeed, the fury of the hostile fire at the ships). Jest 
they now take the vessels, and there be not an opportunity 
of flying; put on thy armor very quiekly, and I shall 
assemble the forces." 

Thus he spoke ; but Patroelus armed himself in glittering 
brass. First, indeed, he put the beautiful greaves aixiimd his 
legs, fitted with claapa ; next he placed the corselet of the 
swift-footed descendant of JEacus upon his breast, variegated, 
and studded with stars: and suspended from his shoiilders 
his silver-studded sword, brazen, and then the great and 
sturdy shield. But upon his gallant hea<l he placed the 
well-made helmet, ereeted with horse-hair; and dreadfully 
the plume noddc<l from above. He took besides two strong 
apears, which well fitted his hands; but the spear alone of 
blameless j^icidea, ponderous, Ini^o, and strong, he did not 
take; which, indeed, no other of the Greeks could brandish, 
but Achillea alone knew how to wield it ; a Pelian ash whioli 
Chiron had given to his sire, |^cut] from the' tops of Pelion, 
about to be death to heroes. Ho also commanded Automedon 
quiekly to yoke the steeds, whom, next to rank-breaking 
Achilles, he most honored, because ho was most faithful to 
him in battle, to stand the charge. Wherefore Automedon 
yoked the fleet horses, Xanthua and Baliua, which kept pace 
M-itli the winds. Them the Harpy Podargo bore to Zephy. 
nw, the wind, while feeding in tbe meadows bv the stream 
of Oceanus, And in the outer harness he fastened illustrious 
Pedflsufl, whom Achilles led away long since, having sacked 
the city of EiStion; and which [steed], though being mortal, 
accompanied immortal steeds. But Achilles, going about, 
armed al! the Myrmidons through the tents with dielr 
armor; but they, like carnivorous wolves, in whose hearts 
is immente strength, and which, having slain a great horned 
stag in tho mountains, tearing, devour it ; but the jaws of 
all are red with blood : and then they rush in a pack, lap- 
ping with slender tongues the surface of the dark water 
from a black water fountain, vomiting forth clota of blood ; 
but the courage in their breasts i^ dauntless, and theic 
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stomacli is distended : bo rushed the leaders nn'l ohiofi of 
the Myrmidons round the bravo attendant of' swift-footed 
jEacides, and among them stood warlike Achilles, BnimatiDg 
both the steeds and the shield-bearing warriors. 

Fifty were the swift galleys which Achillea, dear to Jove, 
led to Troy ; and in each were fiily men, companions at tlio 
beaches. But he hiid appointed five leaders, in whom he put 
trust, to command them; and he himself, being very pow<M^ 
ful, governed. One ti'oop indeed Menestbius, with flexible 
corselet, commanded, the son of Sperchius, a Jove-deseeiided 
river; whom the daughter of Pelcus, fair Polydorn, bore to 
indefatigable Sperchius, a woman having been embraced by n 
god ; although, according to report, to Borus, son of Periere?", 
who openly espoused her, giving infinite marri^ige gifts, Bui 
warlike Eudorus commanded another [company], clandes- 
tinely begotten, whom Polymela, the daughter of Phylas, 
graceful in liie dance, bore. Her the powerful slayer of 
Argus' loved, beholding her with his eyes among the dancers 
at a choir of golden-bowed Diana, huntress-maid ; and imme- 
diately ascending to an upper chamber, pacific Mercury se- 
cretly lay with her : whence she bore to him a son, Eudorus, 
swift to run, imd also a warrior. But after that birth-pre- 
sidiiig liithyia had brought him into light, and he beheld 
the splendor of the sun, the mighty strength of Echecleus, 
son of Actor, led her to his house when he had given in- 
numei'able niarriage-giftfi ; while aged Phylas carefully nur- 
tured and educated him, tenderly loving him, as if being 
his own son. The third, warlike Pisander led, the son of 
Ma;malus, who, after the companion of the son of Peleua, 
surpassed all the Myrmidons in fighting with the spear. 
The fourth, the aged knight Phosnix commanded ; and AJ- 
cimedon, the illustrious sou of LaiJrceus, the fifth. But when 
Achilles, marshaling them well, had placed all with their 
leaders, he enjoined the strict command : 

" Ye Myrmidons, let none of you be forgetful of the threats 
with which, at the swift ships, ye did threaten the Trojans, 
during all my indignation, and blamed me, each of you [in 
this manner] ; ' O cruel son of Pcleus ! surely thy mother 
nurtured thee in wrath i relentless ! thou who at the ships 
detainest thy companions against their will, Iiet ua at least 
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turn home again in our sea-traversint; barks, since per- 
iicioua wrath has thus fallen upon thy mind.' These thiogg 
yo frequently said to me, when assembled ; and now tho 
great task of war appears, of which ye were hitherto de- 
sirous. Let e-ach one here. Laving a valiaat heart, fight 
against the Trojans." 

Thus speaking, he aroused the might and spirit of each, 
and their ranks were condensed the more when they beard 
the king. As when a inaa constructs the wall of a lolly 
mansion with closely-joined stones, guarding against the 
violence of the winds, so closely were their helmets and 
bossed shields linked: then shield pressed upon aliield, hel- 
met upon helmet, and man npon man; and the horse-hair 
crests upon the shining cones of [their helmets] nodding, 
touched each other; so close stood they to each other. 
Before all were armed two warriors, Patroclus and Auto- 
medon, having one niind, to fight in the front of the Myr- 
midons. But Achilles hastened to go into his tent ; and ho 
opened the lid of a chest, beautiful, variously adorned, which 
silver-footed Thetis placed, to ha carried in his ship, having 
filled it well with garments, and wind-resisting cloaks, and 
napped tapestry. And in it was a cup curiously wrought, 
nor did any other of men drink darlt wine from it, nor did 
he pour out [from it] libations to any of the gods', escept 
to father JoTC, This then, taking from the cofl'er, he first 
purified with sulphur, and then washed in a crystal rivulet 
of water; hut ha himself washed his hands, and drew oH' 
the dark wlue. Next, standing in tho middle of the area, 
he prayed, and offered a libation of wme, looking up to 
heaven ; nor did he escape the notice of thunder-rejoicing 
Jove: 

" O king Jove, Dodonean, Pelagian, dwelling afar off, pre- 
siding over wintery Dodona; but around dwell thy priests, 
the Selli, with unwashed feet, and sleeping upon the ground; 
certainly thou didst formerly hear my voice when praying ; 
thou iiast honored me, and haat greatly injured the people 
of the Greeks; wherefore now also accomplish this addi- 
tional request for me; for I myself will remain in tho 
assemblage' of* ships, but 1 am sending forth my eompanlijii 



[ ' So &eiov dyuva, tL 298. The Scholiast inlorpreta it (v vawrruBfiif. 
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■with the numerous Myrmidong to battle; along ■with him, 
do thou seud forth glory, O fur-sounding Jove ! embolden 
Ills heart within his breast, thfit even Hector may know 
whether my attendant, even when aloie, knows how to wage 
war, or fonlj] when these invincible hands rage with him, 
when I likewise go forth to the slaughter of Mara. But 
after he Hag repelled the contest and the tumult from the 
sliipa, unscathed let him return to me, to the swift Lurks, 
with all his armor and his close-fightiog companions." 

Thus he spoke, praying; nnil provident Jove hoard him. 
One part indeed the Sire granted him, and refused the other. 
He granted tliat he should repel the eonHiet and tumult 
from the ships, but he refused that ho should rettim safa 
from the battle, lie, on his part, having made a libation, 
and prayed to father Jove, again entered his tent, and 
replaced the cup in the chest. Then coming out, he atood 
before the tent, for he stil! wished in his mind to behold the 
grievous eonfliet of Trojans and Greeks, 

But those that were armed at the same time wilh mog- 
naiiimous Patroclus, marched orderly, till they rushed upon 
the Trojans, with high hopes. Immediately they wero 
poured out, like unto wasps dwelling by the roadside, wliieh 
silly boys are wont to irritat*, incessantly harassing them, 
possessing ■cells by the wayside ; and cause a common ovU to 
many. And if by chance any traveler, passing by, unin- 
teutionally disturb them, then they, possessing a valiant 
heart, all fly forth, and fight for their young. The Myrmi- 
dons then, having the heart and courage of these, poured out 
from the ships, and aa inextinguishable tumult arose. But 
Patroclus cheered on his companions, loudly shouting ; 

" Ye Myrmidons, companions of Achilles, the son of 
Peieus, he men, my friends, and be mindful of impetuous 
valor; that wc, hia close-fighting servants, may honor tho 
son of Peieus, who is by far the bravest of the Greeks at the 
ships; and that the son of Atreus, wide-ruling Agamemnon, 
may know his fault, that ho nothing honored the bravest of 
the Greeks." 

Thus speaking, he aroused the might and spirits of each; 
and in dense array they fell upon the Trojans^ but the ships 
re-eciiocd dreadfully around from the Greeks shouting. But 
tho Trojans, when they beheld the bravo son of Men^etiuB, 
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himself and his attendant glittering in arms, the mind to all 
of them was disturhod, and the phnlanxos were deranged, 
deeming that the swift-footed son of Peleiia at the nhips had 
cast away liis wrath, and resumed friendship ; then each one 
gazed about where he might escape utler destruction. 

But Patroclus first took aim with his shining spear from 
the opposite side right inio the midst, where they wore 
huddled together in greatest numbers at the stem of the 
ship of magnanimous Protesilaus, and wounded Pynechmes, 
who led the Paxmian equestrian warriors from Amydon, 
from the wide-flowing Axius. Ilim he smote upon the right 
shoulder, and be fell on his hack in the dust groaning; but 
tho Pseonians, his companions, were put to flight around 
him, for Patroclus caused fear to them all, having slain their 
. Jeader, who was very brave to fight. And ho drove them 
from the ships, and extinguished the blazing fire. But the 
ship was left there half-burnt, while the Trojans were routed 
with a prodigious tumult: and the Greeks were poured forth 
among the hollow ships; and mighty confusion was created. 
And as when, from the lofty Bummitof a great mountain," 
lightning-driving Jove diilodges a dense cloud, and all the 
eminences and highest ridges and glens appear, while the 
boundless other is burst open' throughout the heaven; eo the 
Greeks respired for a little, having repelled the hostile fire 
from their vessels. But of battle there was no cessation : for 
the Trojans were by no means yet totally routed from the 
black ships by the warlike Greeks, but still resisted, and 
retreated from the ships from necessity. Then of iho 
generals, man slew man, the fight being scattered ; and first, 
the bravo son of Mencetius tbrthwith with his sharp spear 

' Milton, Paradise Lost, Li. 488: 

"Aa wlieu fiDni niountaiD tops Ihe dusky doads 
Asceading, wlule the north wiud alseps, o'er-spreBd 
Ileav'n's cjicorful Ikce, tho lowrmg elotneuC 
Scowls o'er tlie darkenocl landaktp snow, or Bhower; ^H 

If cbfince Cho radiiLot siid with farewell sweet ^| 

Extend lu3 evening beam, tho fialda revive, ^H 

The birds liioir uotes renew and bloating herds ^M 

Attest their joy, that lull and valley rings." ^| 

■ Yirg. .£n. i. 591: ■ 

" VLi ea fatua erat, cum circamfuBa repente ^B 

Sctndit Be nubea, et in lethera puigat apertom." 
CC Brakeab, on Silitia, iii. 13G ; Kuinoel on Matth. ilL IB ; Acta 'tU. &^ 

13* 
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smote the thigh of Areilochus when turned about, and drore 
the trass quite through : but the spear broke the boue, and 
hfi fell prone upou ihe curth. But warlike Meiielaus then 
wounded Thons in the breast, exposed near the shield, and 
reluxed his limbs. But Phylides, perceiving Amphiclnn 
rushing ugaiiist him, anticipated him, taking aim at thu 
estremitj' of Ilia leg, where the calf of a man is thickest ; iho 
tendons were severed all round' by the point of the spear, 
and darkness overshadowed his eyes. Then the sons of 
Nestor, the one, Antiloelius, struck Atymnius with his sharp 
spear, and drove the brazen laiicc through his flank ; and ho 
fell before him : but Maris, standing before the carcass, riished 
upon Antilochus }iaiid to hand with his spear, enraged on 
account of hia hrotlier ; but godlike Thrasymedcs, talcing aim, 
antieipated him before he had wounded [Antiloelius], nor did 
he miss him, [but wounded him] immediately near the 
sliouldcr ; and the point of the apoar cut off the extremity of 
the arm from the mijselos, and completely tore awaj the 
bone. Falling, he made a erash, ajid darkness vailed his 
eyes. Thus to Erebus went these two, subdued by two 
brothers, the brave companions of Sarpedon, tho spear- 
renowned sons of Amisodams, who nourished the invincible' 
Chima;ra, a destniction to many men. But Ajax, tho son of 
Oileus, rushing upon Cleobulus, took him alive, impeded in 
the crowd ; and there relaxed his strength, at riking liini upon 
the neck with his hiltcd sword. And the whole sword was 
warmed over with blood, and purple' death and stern liit* 
possessed his eyes. 

Then Peneleus and Lycon engaged in close combat, for 
thoy had missed each other with their spears, and both had 
hurled in vain;' therefore they ran on again with their 
swords; then Lycon on his part struck the cone of the horso- 
hair-crestod helmet, and the sword waa broken at tho hUl. 

' HeynB would construe bIxp^ with vtp!, rdbrring to viiL 86 i liiL 
■141, BTO; Find. Nam. viiL 40. 

' 0(1 tho ailjoctive ti/iaifiaKhrii; aee intpp. on Soph. (Ed. H. 176; (El 
CoL 121. 

' t. (,, "ntra mora," Tibull. i. 3, B, CC va. 3T0: Qavdrav /liiat 

* On /itAtof, SCO Kennedy. Suidoa: 'O /lif noiijrjf (i «., Homer) 
fjri TUB /lorainv iufiixirat to MiAcof oi Ai rpayisol, i-iri rofi 0(iii;»ii 
Bo Uoaych. /if Acof ■ ^urniof. 
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But Peneleus smole him. in the neck below the ear, and the 

whole sword entered, and the skin alone retained it : the 
head hung down, and his limbs were relaxed. 

Moriones also, overtaking him with rapid feet, wounded 
Aoamas in the right shoulder, as he was about to ascend his 
chariot ; and he fell from his chariot, and darkness waa poured 
over his eyes. 

But Idomeneus struck Erymas in the mouth with the 
pitiless brass ; and the brazen weapon passed right through 
from the opposite side down under the brain, and then elet> 
the white bones. And his teeth were dashed out, and both 
eyes were filled with gore, which, gaping, he furced' out 
from his mouth and from his nostrils ; and the black cloud 
of death enveloped him. Thus tbeso leaders of the Greeks 
slew each a man. And as destructive wolves impetuously 
rush on lambs or kids, snatching them from the floclis, which 
are dispersed upon tho mountains by the negligence of the 
shepherd; but they, perceiving them, immediately tear in 
pieces, them having au unwarlike heart: so did the Greeks 
rush upon the Trojans, but they were mindful of dire-sounding 
flight, and forgot resolute valor. But mighty Aju-t ever 
longed to aim his javelin at brazen-armed Hector ; but he, 
from his skill in war, covering himself as to his broad 
shoulders with a buH's-hido shield, watched the hissing of 
the arrows and the whizzing of the javelins. Already iudeed 
he knew the victory of battle waa inclining to the other 
side ; yet even thus he remained, and saved his belgved 
companions. 

And as when from Olympus comes a cloud into heaven,' 
after a clear sky, when Jove stretches forth a whirlwind, 
thns was tho clamor and rout of those [flying] from the 
ships. Nor did they repass [the trench] in seemly plight, 
but his fleet-footed steeds bore away Hector with his arms; 
and he deserted the Trojan people, whom against their will 
the deep trench detained. And many (leel car-drawing 

' Made to rush witli a bubbling Doise, the vcprb here " expresaing the 
niofeui streaming of a liquid," See Buttm. loiQ. p. 434; auii oompuro 
mj nolo on .^soh. Ag. p. 131, n. 3, ed. 

' Heaven is hers distinguiahed from Olympus, oa in L 691, and Tiboll. 
It. L 131 ; — " Japiler ipso levi vectua per inania curru 
Ai^fuit, et ccbIo viciaum liquit OJympum.'' 
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steeds left in the foss the chariots of their masters, broken at 
the e.xtrenaity of the ]iole. But Palroclua pursued, vehe- 
mently cheered on' the Greeks, and devising destruction for 
the IVojans; but they, with clamor and rout, filled all the 
ways after they were dispersed. A storm [of dust] w&s 
tossed up beneath the clouds, and the solid-hoofed Bnrscs 
pressed back toward the city, from, the ships and tents. But 
Patroclua, wherever he perceived the array in greatest con- 
fusion, thither directed [his steeds], exclaiming in a threat- 
ening manner; while beneath his axles men fell prone from 
their chariots, and the chariots were overturned. Then, from 
the opposite side, the fleet immortal steeds, which the gods 
had given as splendid presents to Peleus, eagerly pressing on, 
bounded quite across the trench; for his miud urged him 
against Hector, for he longed to strike him, but his swift 
horses kept bearing him away. 

And as beneath a whirlwind the whole dark earth is 
oppressed on an autumnal day, when Jove pours forth his 
most violent stream ; when, forsooth, enraged ho gives vent 
to his wrath against men, who by violence decree perverse 
judgments in the assembly, and drive out justice, not re- 
garding the vengeance of the gods; and all their rivers 
are flooded as they flow, and the torrents sever asunder 
many mountains, and flowing headlong into the dark sea, 
roar mightily, and the husbandry. works' of men are dimin- 
ished ; so loudly moaned the Trojaa mares running along. 
But Patroolus, when he had cut off the first phalanxes, drovo 
them back again toward the ships, and did not permit them, 
desiring it, to ascend toward the city ; but, pressing on, he 
slew them between tho ships, and the river, and the lofty 
wall, and he exacted revenge for many. Then indeed he 
smote with his shining spear Pronous first, bared as to Ina 
breast beside the shield, and relaxed his limha : and falling, 
be gave ft crash. But next, attacking Thestor, son of Enops 
(who indeed sat huddled in his well-poliahed chariot, for he 

' From thlaBensGof NfAfuw aris^ its nautical mcamug, also KiT^nffr/fi, 
ttie man who gives tho signal and cheers on the rowera. See MoUua on 
Long. Past. ui. li. So Allienieus, lii. p. 535 : Xpuooyovo; fiiv ijuAd t6 
TfiiffptKtjv. Ku^AijTii^Ve di li Tpfiyifjdi^ iKF^-evt^ 

" For lliia ogricullural use of Ipya cf. Oppian, C^n. ii. 151 : fliiurij d" 
Ipya lioiji), Nieaniier, Tlier. 473 ; ipya vo/iiuv. Virg. Georg. L silfit 
" Ft pluvia iageati sata IibIb, boamqae laborea dJuit." ^^^ 
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■was panic-atruek in hia mind, and the reins had then dropped 
from hig hands), he standing near, smote him with his Hpear 
on the right cheek, and drove it through his teeth. Tlien 
cat«;hing the spear, ho dragged him over the rim [of the 
chariot] ; as when a man, sitting upon a jutting rock, [draws] 
with a lino and shiniBg brass' a large fislt entirely out of the 
sea ; so he dragged from his chariot with his shining spear, 
him gaping, llien he hurled hita upon his mouth, and Jifc 
left him as he fell. Then next he stroek with a stooe on the 
middle of the head, Eryalus, rushing against him, and it was 
totally split astinder into two parts in hJa strong helmet. 
He therefore fell prone upon the earth, and fiital death was 
diffused around him. Afterward Erymas, and Amphoterus, 
Epaltes, and Tlepolemus, son of Dacnastor, Echius and Pyris, 
loheus, Euippus, and Polymelua, son of Argeus, all one over 
the other he heaped upon the fertile earth. 

But when Sarpedou perceived hia loose-girt' companions 
subdued by the hands of Patroclus, the son of Monaitius, 
exhorting, he shouted to the godlike Lycians ; 

" Oh shame ! Lyciaus, where do ye fty-V Now be strenu- 
ous ; for I will oppose this man, that 1 may know who ho is 
who is victorious ■ and certainly he hiis done many evils to 
the Trojans, since he has relajied the limbs of many and 
brave men." 

He spoke, and leaped from his ciiariot with his armor to 
the ground : but Patroclus, on the other side, when he be- 
held liim, sprang from his car. Then they, as bent-taloned, 
crook-beaked vultures, loudly screaming, fight upon a lofty 
roek — so they, shouting, rushed against each other. But the 
son of the wily Saturn, beholding them, felt compassion, and 
addressed Juno, his sister and wite :' 

" woe is me, beoauae it is fitted that Sarpedon, most 
dear to me of men, shall be subdued by Patroclus, the son of 
Mencotius. But to me, revolving it in my mind, my heart is 

' 1. 1, the hook. So " tens," " the bmaa outwntcr," Virg- ^a. I 35, 

« Toijf /i^ iTroiuvw/iivoVf pirpat roir ;i;(T(joiv. — EuBtnth. 

3 T/6tzei ou Hesiod, 0pp. 184, reada lariv, observing that it is ri 

AiilK'n' llifTi Toil Tr'ATlOtlUTlKOV. 

' Tirg. jEa L 50 : " JoTisque ct soror et conjui." Uor. Od. iii 3, 
61: " Ojcjuge me Jovis et sorore." AuB(m.343,4: "Bt sorcFT et con- 
Juz fratiiB regina dearum." 
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Impelled with a twofold anxiety,' either that having snatched 
him alifc from the mournful battle, I may place him among 
the rich people of Lycia, or now subdue him beneath the 
hands of tho son of Mencetius." 

Then the large-eyed, venerable Juno answered : " Most 
dread sonof Saturn, .what a word hast thou spoken 'f Whether 
dost thou wish to liberate from sad death a mortal man long 
since doomed to fiite ^ Do so ; but all we, tSio other gods, 
will not assent to it. But another thing I will tell thee, and 
do thou revolve it in thy mind. If iadeeJ thou sendest this 
Sorpcdon safe home, reftect whether some other of the gods 
may not also wish to send his beloved eon [safe home] from 
tho violent eonfliet ; for many sons of immortals fight round 
tho great city of Priam, upon whom thou wilt bring 
heavy wrath. If, however, he be dear to thee, and thy 
heart pities him, let him indeed be subdued in the violent 
conflict, beneath the hands of PatrocliiB, the son of MeniE- 
tiua ; but when his spirit and life shall have left him, send 
death and sweet sleep to bear him until they reach the 
people of eipansive Lycia. There will his brethren and 
friends perform his obsequies with a tomb and a pillar ; for 
this is the honor of the dead." 

Thus she spoke, uor did the father of gods and men dis- 
obey ; but he poured down upon the earth bloody dew-drops,' 
honoring his beloved son, whom Patroclus was about to 
slay in fertile-soiled Troy, Skr away from his native land. 

But when, advancing, they were now near each other, 
(hen indeed Patroclus [struck] illustrious Thrasymelus, who 
was the brave companion of king Sarpedon, him he struck 
upon the lower part of tho belly, and relaxed his limbs. 
Then Sarpedon, attacking second, missed him wiih his spleDr 

Cf. Tirg. ^n. iy. 2S5 : 

"AtqUB animuni nunc hue colerom, nunc dividit illuc. 
In partcaque rapit varias, perque orauia veraat." 
I. G80. Ter, Ajiilr. i. S, 25. Ovii Met. vii. 19 : x. 313. Plato^ Bcp. 
iii. p. 433, B. ed. L»!iii. Qnds great fault irith Homer fbr thus deboain^ 
the character of Jove. Hia remarkB are reiterated by Clemens Alesandr, 
Protr. p. 16, 50, and Minuciua Felir, g 22. 

' There ia a siniilar prodigy in Hosiod, Scut, Here. 3S4 ; KcidiT op' tin' 
oi'pai'od^v ^'liidn^ I3u?.ev al/iaroiarrn^. ^^/la rfflfif Tro^ffioio ^ij /zfj'o- 
IJapmi nmdi. Tzetzes there refers to the prsaent passage, regardiri; i( 
aa omiaouB of tho death of Sarpedoti. Cf Lomcior, Do Lustra tionibm, 
xii- p. U3. 
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did javeliri; but he ivouiided his horse Pedasus, with his 
spear, m the right shoulder; liiit ho gronnod, brealhing out 
his life, and fell in the dust, moaning, find his spirit, fled from 
him. But the two [other steeds] leaped asunder, and the yoko 
crftshed, and the reins were ectangled about them, when ths 
fiide-horse lay in iha dost. But spear-renowned Autome- 
dun found an end of this. Drawing his lonp; sword from his 
robust thigh, rising, he cut away the further horse, nor did ho 
act siothfullj". And the two [remaining horses] were set 
aright, and were directed \iy the reins; and they [the men] 
again engine in life-devouring combat. 

Then again Sarpedon missed [himl witli his shining spear, 
and tho point of the weapon passed over the left shoulder of 
Patroolus, nor did it wound him. But Palroclus rushed oa 
with his javelin, and tho weapon did not escape in vain from, 
his hand, for he struck hiin where tho midriff" incloses the 
compact' heart. And ho fell, as when falls some oak, or 
poplar, or lofty pine, which the workmen fell in the moun- 
tains with newly -sharpened axes, to bo a naval timber; so 
ho lay stretched out before his horses and chariot, gnashing 
with his teeth, grasping the bloody dust. As a lion slays a 
bull, coming among a herd, tawny, noble-spirited, among tho 
stamping" oxen, and he perishes, bellowing, beneath the jaws 
of the lion ; so the leader of the shielded Lyciaiis was indig- 
nant,' being slain by Patroclue, and addressed his dear com- 
panion by name : 

"Glaueus, dear friend, warrior among heroes, now it 
greatly behooves thee to be a hero and a bold warrior ; now 
,if thou art impetuous, let destructive battle be thy desiro. 
First indeed, going in every direction, exhort the leaders of 
the Lycians to fight around Sarpedon, and do thou thyself 
also fight for me with thy spear. For I will hereafter be a 
oausB of shame and disgrace to thee, all thy days, throughout, 

' " B7 onmiiaring tho different uaos of liJivlc together, one thing ia 
clear, lh.1t all the meaninga which can occur in thein proceed from one, 
which is that in tho epithet of the heart, dense or compact, which physical 
idea the work retaina, according to the IXomoric uaage, in Od. r. 51fi, an 
a fixed epithet of ihe heart, aJtliough there i(s physical state has nothing 
to do with iha context." Biittrn. LexLL p. 33. 

' See Buttm. Lesil. p. 3fiJ. 

' " Indiguata anima jreniubat" — TIojuo, comparing Ma. lii lill. 
" Vitaquo cum gemitu fugit indiguata sub umbras." 
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if indeed the Greeka despoil me of my armor, falling in the 
conflict at the ships. But persevere, and unimoto all the 
army," 

AVhile he was thus speaking, the cod of death covered him 
ns to his eyes and nostrils; but Patroclus, trampling with his 
heel upoQ his breast, drew out the spear from hia body, and 
the midriff' followed with it; and he drew out at the samo 
time hia life and the point of the weapon. But the Myrmi- 
dons there held his panting steeds, eager to fly along, since 
they had quitted the chariots of their lords. Then bitter grief 
arose to GJaucus, hearing the voice [of his friend], and his 
heart was grieved because he could not aid him. But grasp- 
ing his own arm in hia hand, he compressed it ; for grievously 
the wound pained him, which Teucer, with an arrow, had m- 
flicted upon him, as he was rushing against the lofty wall, 
warding off the battle from his companions. Wherefore, 
praying, he addressed far-darting Apollo: 

"Hear, O King, thou who art somewhere in the rich state 
of Lycia, oi' in Troy ; for thou canst every where hear a man 
afflicted, as sorrow now comes upon me. Tor indeed I have 
this grievous wound, and my hand ia penetrated on every 
side with acute pains, nor can the blood be stanched, but 
my shoulder ia oppressed with it. For neither can I firmly 
hold my spear, nor, advancing, fight with the enemy ; more- 
over a very brave hero has fallen, Sarpedon, the son of Jove ; 
but he aids not even his own son. But heal for me this 
severe wound, king; assuage my pains, and grant mo 
strength, that, cheering on my companions, the Lycians, I 
may urge them to fight ; and may myself fight for the dead 
body." 

Tliua he spoke praying ; but Phcebus Apollo heard him. 
Immediately he allayed the pains, and driwl the black gore 
from the grievous wound, and instilled strength into hia 
soul. But Glaucus knew in his mind, and rejoiced because 
the mighty god had quickly heard him praying, First then, 
going about in all directions, he aroused the heroes, leaders 
of the Lycians, to fight for Sarpedon; and then he went to 
the Trojans, advancing with long strides to Polydamas, son 
of Panthous, and noble Agenor. He also went after jJiieaB 



Probably tho pericardium. Is myant. 
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and brazen-armed Hector, and, standing near, addressed to 
liirti winged words : 

" Hector, now hast tliou altogether neglected thine allies, 
who are losing their lives tor thy sake, far away from their 
frienda and fatherland ; but thou dost not wish to aid them. 
Sarpedon lies low, tho loader of the shield-bearing Lycians, 
who protected Lycia by his justice and his valor. Him bath 
brazen Mars subdued with a spoar at the hnnds of Patroclus. 
But stand near, my friends, and be indignant in your minds, 
leat the Myrm.idon3 spoil his armor, and unworthily treat 
the body, enraged on account of the Greeks, as many as 
have perished, whom we have slain with our speara at the 
ships. 

Thus he spoke ; but intolerable, unyielding grief wholly 
possessed iho Trojans, for be had been a pillar of their city, 
ihough being a foreigner; for many forces followed along 
with him, among whom he himself was the most yaliant in 
battle. They therefore advanced eagerly straight against tho 
Greeks, ardent with desire; but Hector led the way, enraged 
on account of Sarpedon. But the valiant heart of Patroclus, 
son of Mentetius, aroused the Greeks. First he addressed 
tho Ajaces, though they themselves were also eager: 

" O Ajaces, now let it be a delightful thing to you both to 
repel [the foe] ; bo ye such as of old ye were among heroes, 
or even braver. Sarpedon lies low, the man who first broke 
through' tho wall of the Greeks. But oh ! that taking him, 
we could treat him with indignity, and spoil the armor from 
hia shouldors, and subdue with the cruel brass some one of 
his companions keeping [us] off from him." 

Thus he spoke ; but they also themselves were ready to 
repel [the foo]. But when they had strengthened their pha- 
lausos on both sides, tho Trojans and Lycians, as well as the 
Myrmidons and Achieans, ihcy closed to fight round tho 
dead body, shouting dreadfully, and loudly rattled the arms 
of men. But Jovo stretched pernicious night over the 
violent contest, that there might bo a destructive toil of 
battle around his dear son. The Trojans first drove back the 
rolling-eyed Greeks; for a man was smitten, by no means 
the most inferior omong the Myrmidons, noble Epigeus, son 

' Wo must uQclerstaad liim aa having done eo in company with Hector, 
otherwise Ihia paasaga would bo at variance with xii. 290, 437. 
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of magnftnimoua Agaoles, who formerly ruled in well-inhab- 
ited Budium ; but then having slain a noWo kinsmBu, Im 
camu 39 a suppliant to Peleus and silver-foottiJ Tlietis : thoy 
eent him to follow with the rank-breaker Achilles, to steed. 
renowned Ilium, that he might fight with ihe Trojans. Him 
then, while seizing the body, illustrious Hector struelt upon 
the head with a stone ; and it was entirely split in two hi 
his strong helmet ; and ho fell prone upon the corpse, and 
8ou!-destroyiiig death was diffused around him. 'JTien to 
Patroclus grief arose, on account of his companion slain; 
and he rushed right through the foremost wsirriors, like 
unto a swift hawk, which lia-t put to flight jackdaws or 
Ktarlinga; so, O equestrian Patroelus, didst thou rush right 
against the Lycians and Trojaua ; fur thou wert enraged in 
thine heart for thy companion. And he struck Stiienelaus, 
the beloved son of Itliteuaeneus, on the neck, with a stone, 
and broke Lid tendons: and the foremost warriors aod illns- 
trious Hector gave back. And as far as is the tlie cast of a 
long jaYelin, wliieh a man may have sent fortfi striving either 
in the game, or even in war, on account of life-destroying 
enemies ; so far did the Trojans retire, and the Greeks re- 

Eelled them. But Glaucua, the leader of fho shield-bearing 
lycians, first turned, and slew magnanimous BatJiycles, Iho 
beloved son of Chalcon, who, inhabiting dwellings in Hellas, 
■was conspicuona among the Myrmidons for his riches and 
wealth. Him then Glaucua, turning suddenly round, wounded 
in the middle of the breast with his spear, when, pursuing, 
he had overtaken him. But he made u crash as he fell ; and 
deep grief possessed the Greeks, because a bravo warrior had 
thus fallen ; hut the Trojans greatly rejoiced, and, advancing 
ia crowds, stood round hhn ; nor were the Greeks forgetful 
of valor, but they directed their strength straight against 
them, Tliou again Merionea slow a hero of the IVojans, 
the warrior Laogonus, the gallant son of Onetor, who was 
the priest of Idaym Jove, and was honored like a god by 
the people. He smote him under the jaw and car, and 
his soul immediately departed fj-om his limbs, and dreadful 
darkness overshadowed him." But ^-Eneaa hurled » braaeii 
Bpcar at Meriones, for he hoped to hit him, advancing under 

' It has been well obsenod that Homer never describes a wound ta 
mortal, except when it is iaaictod io a part really vita). 
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protootion of his shield. He, however, observing it iu front, 
avoided the brazen apcar ; for he stooped forward, aud tho' 
long javelin was fixed in the groimd behind him, and tlio 
nether point' of tho spear was slialten ; then llie rapid weapon 
spent its force. Thus the javelin of j^oeas, quivering entered 
the e-irth, for it had lied in vain from his strong hand. Then 
jEueaa was enraged in his mind, and said : 

" Meriones, quickly indeed, although being a dancer,' 
would my Bpear have made thee cease forever, if I had 
struck tbee." 

But him then in turn spear-renowned Meriones answered; 
"jEneas, it were difficult for thee, although being brai'e, to 
extinguish the valor of all men, whosoever may come against 
thee about to repulse thee ; for thou too art mortal. And 
if I, taking aim, should strike thee in the middle with my 
aliarp apear, altho'ugh being bravo, and confiding in thy might, 
thou wouldst give glory to me, but thy soul to Bteed-ftined 
Pluto." 

Thus ho spoke ; but him the brave son of Meneetius re- 
buked: "Meriones, why dost thou, although being bravo 
harangue thus? O, my friend, tho Trojans will not retire 
from tho corse by opprobrious words : first will the earth 
possess some of them ; for the emergency of battle is placed 
in tlio hands, but of counsel in words; wherefore it is by no 
means necessary to multiply words, but to fight." 

So saying, he on his part led the way, and along with him 
tho godlike hero followed. And as the crash of wood-cutting 
men arises in tho dells of a mountain, and the sound is heard 
from nfiir; so the noiso of these, smitten with swords and 
two-edged spears, arose from the wide-extended plain, from 
brass, from leather, and from well-prepared bnll's-hide shielda. 
Nor would a man, although very discerning, have recognized 
noble Sarpedon, since ho was totally involved, from his head 
lo tho soles of his feet, with weapons, and blood, and dust. 
But they still crowded round the corse, as when flics in the 
slall hum around the paila fiiU of milk, during the spring 

' Tho otpiiitofwas tlioBameaa thoonupurr))!. See Gloaaie Harodoteie, 
nnd IlQSj'ch. p. 820. 

' A probable aUuaion. to tlia Pyrrhie lianco, which was in nso among 
the Cretaiis, from whose coontry UerioneB bad comii. Seo the Seholiasl, 
onii Mtilier, Duriacs, vot iL p. 341). 
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season, when tho milk makes moist the vessel. So they still 
crowded round tho body : iior did Jove ever turn his briglit 
eyes from tho violent conflict; but he ever beheld them, and 
meditated many evil things in his mind concerning the deatli 
of Patroclns, anxiously deliberating whether now illustrious 
Hector should kill him with his spear in the brave battle, 
over godlike Sarpedon, and spoil the armor from his &hould 
erg, or whether he should still increase the severe labor to tlie 
multitude. To liim, thus reflecting, it appeared better that 
the brave servant of Achilles, the son of Pelous, should re- 
pulse the Trojans and brazen-armed Hector, toward the eity, 
irnd take away tho life of many. Into Hector, therefore, first 
[of ail], he sent unwarlike fright, and ascending his chariot, he 
turned himself to flight, and advised the other Trojans to fly, 
for he recognized the sacred Bcales of Jove." Then not even 
the brave Lycians remained, but were all turned in flight, 
when they beheld their king wounded to the heart, lying in 
tho heap of dead ; for many had fallen, over him, while the 
son of Saturn stretched on the violent strife. But after they 
had taken from the shoulders of Sarpedon the brazen and 
glittering armor, the gallant son of Mencetius gave them to 
his companions to carry to the hollow ships ; and then cloud- 
compelling Jovo addressed Apollo ; 

" Come now, dear Phcehus, going, cleanse Sarpedon, [with- 
drawn] from among the heap of weapons, of sable gore, and 
afterward bearing him far away, lave him in tho stream of 
the river, and anoint him with ambrosia, and put around him 
immortal garments, then give him in charge to the twin- 
biothers. Sleep and Death, swift coniluctors, to be bome 
away, who will quickly place him in die rich state of wide 
Lyeia, There will hia brethren and kindred perform hia 
obsequies with a tomb and a pillar," for this is tile honor of 
the dead." 

Thus ho spoke; nor was Apollo inattentive to his father, 
but he descended from the Idasan mountains to the grievous 
cwnflicL Immediately removing noble Sarpedon out of [the 
reach of] weapons, and bearing him far away, he laved Mm 

' t «., he peroeived that the (brtoiie of the battle was chaogod bj oi 
win of Jove. 

' i. e., a cippua, or coIuidh reared, upon the tomb. See Follinc, liiL 
14, and tLe Scriptures Rei Agrim. p. SB, ed. Goaa. 
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I in the stream of the river, anointed him with ambrosia, and 
I placed around him immortal garments, then gave him hi 

I charge to the twin-hrothers, Sleep and Death, swift con- 
ductors, to ho borne iiway with them, who accordingly quickly 
placed him in the rich stato of wide Lycia. 

In the mean time Patroclus, cheering on his steeds, and 
Automodon, followed wpon the Trojans and Lyciana, imd 
carnc to great harm — infetuate one ! — but if he had obsen/ed 

I the direction of the son of Pcleus, he had certainly escaped 
the evil fate of black death. But the counsel of Jove ia ever 
better than that of men, who puts to flight even the valiant 
man, and easily deprives him of victory, even when he him- 
self lias impelled him to fight ; who then also excited courage 
in his breast. Then whom first, and whom last, didst thou 
slay, O Patroclus, when the gods now called thee on to death 1 
Adrastus indeed first, Autonous and Echeelus, and Perimus, 
son of Mcgas, and Epistor and Mclanippus ; but then Elasus, 
and Muliiis, and Pylartcs. These ho slew, but the others 
were, each of them, mindful of flight. Then indeed had the 
sons of the Greeks taken lofty-gatcd Troy, by the hands of 
Patroclus, for he raged greatly beyond [others] with liis 
spear, had not Phiebus Apollo stood upon a well-built tower, 
meditating destructive things to him, and assisting the Tro- 
jans, Thrice indeed Patroclus mounted a buttress of the 
lofty wall, and thrice did Apollo repel hira with violence, 
striking his glittering shield with his immortal hands. But 
when now, godlike, ho rushed on the fourth time, fer-casting 

I Apollo, threatening tearfully, addressed him r 
" Retire, thou Jove-sprung Patroclus ; by no means is it 
destined that the city of the magnanimous IVojana should be 
destroyed by thy spear, nor by Achilles, who is much better 
than thou." 

II Thus he spoke, but Patroclus retired far back, avoiding 
the wrath of far-darting Apollo. But Hector detained his 
steeds at the Scaain' gates; for he doubted whether, having 

' Sdinpider ou Nicnndor, Ther, 364^9, p. S29, obaerTca: "In Homw- 
ica Diado fui^runt ulim qui Zxaiiic tijUoi:, quie alibi Dardaniai dicuutur, 
interpretUibantur obliquas, teste Hesyohio: n Jm rd ano'Anu: elvai icaTi) 
r^u ihHohiv. Piano iiti Somus al JEn. iii. 351 r ' Sciua porta diota 
est — nec ah itinero ingresais Bcasvo id est Binlstro, quod ingressi aoa 
recto Bed aiuiatro eimt itiu^re, sed a UMlaveru LoumAdaiiiB, hoo est 
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driven again into the crowd, he should fight, or should loudly 
command the people to be coUcctei] within the walls. To 
him then, meditating these things, Phoebua Apollo stood near, 
having assimilated himaelf to a hero youthful and brave, to 
Asius, who was the maternal uncle of horse-breaking Hector, 
own brother of Hecuba, and the son of Dymas, who dwelt in 
Phrygia, by the streams of the Snngariua : to him Phcehua 
Apollo, assimilating hiinaelf, spoke: 

" Hector, why dost thou cease from battle "? Nor does it at 
all become thee. Would that I were so much superior to theo 
as I am inferior ; then indeed wouldst thou quickly have re- 
tired from the battle to thy loss. But come, direct tJiy sciliJ- 
Iioofed steeds against Patroclus, if perchance thou mayest eluy 
him, and Apollo may give theo glory." So saying, the god 
on hia part went again through the labor of men ; but illus- 
trious Ilector on his part commanded warlike Cebriones to 
lush on hia steeds to the battle, while Apollo, proceodicg, 
entered the (hrong; and sent an evil tumult among the 
Greeks ; but gave glory to the Trojans and Hector. Then 
indeed did Hector neglect the other Greeks, nor slew them; 
hut directed his solid-hoofed hoi'ses against Patroclus. But 
Patroelus, on the other side, leaped from his chariot to the 
ground, in his left hand holding his spear ; but in the other 
he seized a stone, white, rugged, which hia hand embraced 
around. Putting his force to it, he hurled it ; nor did it err 
far from the man, nor waa the weapon hurled in vaiu,' for in 
the forehead witli the sharp atone he smote the charioteer of 
Hector, Cebriones, the illegitimate son of illustrious Priam, 
while holding the reins of the horsea. But the stone crushed 
both hia eyebrows, nor did the bone sustain it, and his eyes 
fell araid the dust upon the ground before his feet. But ha 
then, like vinto a diver, fell from the well-formed ohariot-sest, 
and life lel^ his bones. But him insulting, thou didst 
address, O equestrian Patroclus t 

" goJa I truly ho is ft very active man ! how nimbly he 



aciHomatB, quod in ejna fuerit superliminio.' Ita Vitruvius, i. 6, 2 ; uaila 
vides, (juomodo notio tinisiti et obiiqai in line voce coulucril. Notio 
ipsa aeriuB tandem invalulsso videtur: antLciuiorem tmiiii Nicandreu 
locum ignore," 

I ."^ee Kennedy. Others mako /?t-?.of the accuaativB, (ad tako djiuot 
transitively. ■ 
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direB I if indeed ho were any where in the fishy sea, thia man, 
groping for oysters, might have satisfied many, plunging from 
his ship, although it might be stormy ; so easily now in the 
plain does ho dive from his chariot ! Without doubt there 
arc divers among the Trojans." 

So saying, he advanced against the hero Ccbriones, having 
the force of a lion, which, mvoging the folds, is wounded in 
the breast, and his own courage destroys him ; thus, O Patro- 
olua, ardent, didst thou spring upon Cebriones ; while Hector, 
on the other aide, leapcii from his chariot to the ground. 
These two, as lions, fought lor Cebriones, when both being 
hungry fight with utmost courage for a. slaughtered stag in 
mountain tops. So, for Cebriones, these two masters of the 
fight, Putroclus, son of Mcncctins, ond illustrious Hector, 
wished to rend each other's body with the pitiless brass, 
Hector indeed, after he seized him by the head, did not let 
him go; but Patroclus, on the other side, held [him by the] 
foot; and now the rest of the Trojans and Greeks engaged in 
the violent conflict. 

And as the East and South winds strive with each other, 
in the della of a mountain, to shake ft deep wood, beech, ash, 
and rugged eoriiel, but they strike their long-extended 
boughs against each other with an immense sound, and a 
crash of thorn breaking [arises] ; thus the Trojans aud Greeks, 
leaping upon eaeti other, slaughtered, but neither were mind- 
ful of pernicious flight. Aud many sharp spears were futed 
round Cebriones, aud winged arrows bounding from the 
string ; and many huge stones smote the shields of those 
fighting round him ; but he, mighty over mighty space, lay in 
a whirlwind of dust, forgetful of his equestrian skill. 

As long indeed as the sun was ascending the middle 
heaven, so long did the weapons reach both sides cficctually, 
and the people kept falling. But when the sun had passed 
over toward the west, then indeed the Greeks were superior, 
contrary to fate. They drew the hero Cebriones from the 
weapons, out of the tumult of Trojans, and took the armor 
from his shoulders. But Patroclus, devising evils against the 
Trojans, rushed on. Tlirice then he charged, equal to swift 
Mars, shouting horribly, and thrice he slew nine heroes. 
But when, like unto a god, he made the attack for the fourth 
lime, then indeed, Patroclus, was the end of thy life mani- 
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fust ; for Phoebus, terribie in the dire battle, mot tliee. Hb 
di'i not indeed perceive hini coming through the crowd, for 
he advanced against him covered with milch darkness; but 
he stood behind, and smot« him with his flat hand upon the 
back and broad shoulders, and his eyes wltc seized with gid- 
diness.' And from his head Phcebua Apollo etnick the 
habnet, and the oblong helmet rattled, rolled under the 
horses' feet, and the crest was dcliled with blood and dust; 
although before this it was not permitted that [this] heimel, 
crested with horso-hair, should bo contaminated by the dust; 
for it protected the head of a godlike hero, even tlis venerable 
forehead of Achilles; but Jove then gave it to Hector to wear 
upon his head ; but his destructiou was nenr. But the long- 
shadowed sipear, great, sturdy, pointed [with brass], wa^ 
utterly shattered in his hands ; while the siiield, which 
reached lo his heels, with its belt, fell to the ground ; and 
king Apollo, the sou of Jove, unbound his corselet. But 
stupor seized his brain, and his fair limbs were relasi'd under 
hini, and he stood astounded. But a Trojan hero, Kuphorbus, 
the son of Panthous, who excelled those of his own nge in 
the spear, in horsemanship, and in swiftness of foot, Bmoto 
him close at hand with his sharp spear, in the back hetwc«n 
the shoulders. For even before this he hail hurled twenty mca 
from their horses, at first eomiug with hia chariot, learning 
[the art] of war. lie [it was] who first hurled a weapon at 
thee, O knight Patroclus, nor did he subdue thee ; for he ran 
back, and was mingled with the crowd, having plucked the 
ashen spear oat of thy body ; nor did ho await Patroclus, 
though being unarmed, in the fight. Patroclus, however, 
subdued by the blow of the god, and by the spoav, retired 
info the. crowd of his companions, avoiding dcjith. But 
Hector, when he perceived magnanimous Patroclus retiring, 
wounded with a sharp spear, went through the ranks near 
him, and smote him with his javelin in the lowest part of the 
groin, and drove the brass quite through. Falling, ho gave a 
crash, and greafly grieved the people of the Greeks. As when 

' Swam round, probably from eslinustloa. CclauB, I. 3: "Si qunndo 
iriauetus oliquia latiorariC, aut si multo plus, quom solet, atiarn ja qui as- 

euevit ocull calignnt." Tho affection is well described hy Caeliua 

Aiirol. Cliron. i, 3 : " Repenlioa v\sus tenebratio, atquo nebula, cuia 
t[i|iiti3 vertigine." 
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a lion presses on an unwearied boar in flgfat, and they twain, 
high-spirited, contend upon the mountam tops for a small 
rill, for they both desire to drink, but the lion subdues him 
by force, panting much ; so Hector, the son of Priam, in closo 
fight with his spe-ar, deprived the gallant son of Mcncetius of 
life, having slain many ; and, boasting over him, spoke winged 
words : 

" Patroclus, doubtless thou didat think to waste our city, 
and to carry off in thy ships the Trojan women to thy dear 
fatherland. Laving taken away their day of freedom — infat- 
uated one ! But in defense of these, the fleet steeds of 
Hector hasten with their feet to war, and I myself^ who avert 
the day of slavery' from them, am conspicuous among iho 
■war-loving Trojans in [the use of] the spear. But the vul- 
tures shall devour thee here. Unhappy man ! Nor indeed 
did Achilles, although being brave, aid thee, who remaining 
behind, doubtless enjoined many things to thee, going forth: 
' Do not return to me, O equestrian Patroclus, to the hollow 
barks, beftire thou rendest tlie blood-stained garment 
around the breast of man-slaughtering Hector,' Thus, 
doubtless, he addressed thee, and persuaded the mind of 
foolish thee." 

But liim, knight Patroclus, breathing (iiintly, thou didst 
address : " Even now, Hector, vaunt greatly, for Jove, the 
son of Saturn, and Apollo, hiiv© given thee the victory, who 
subdued mc easily ; for they stripped the armor from my 
shoulders. But if oven twenty such [as thou] had opposed 
mc, they had all perished here, subdued by my spear. But 
destructive fate, and the son of Latona, have slain mo, and 
of men, Euphorbns; whilst thou, the third, dost despoil mo 
slain. Another thing will I tell thee, and do thou ponder it 
in thy soul.' Not long, indeed, shalt thou thyself advance in 
life, but death and- violent fate already stand near thee, sub- 

' So ItLtiOcpov i/iap in ver. 830. Thoa uvayKij rl/j^(ir™3.i;, "alavcry 
caiised by the capture of a cUy," jEach. Cliocph, 15. 

' Tliifl prophecj of the dying Patroclus aecma to havo attracted Iho 
notico of Aristotlp, if wo may believe Seslus, Empir. adv. Pliya. ix. 

rote TifV ttiiov liTOAaAovaa ^voiv Trpn/tavTevETOt te Knl T^poayoptvFt rtl 
/icHXoiTo' roiOuTT) Si Ian Kat iv rij «an! tAv iMvotdv x'^P^icaOm 
Tui' Ba/idTim. Ho then refors to the similar czamplo of Hector prophc- 
EviDg tbe death of Achillea, sxiiL 35S, sqcj. 

U 
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dued bj the hands of Achilles, the blameless descendant of 
/Eaeua." 

Ilim then, having thus spoken, the end of death then over- 
shadowed. But his soul flying from his members, departed 
to Hadea, bewailing its lot,' relinquishing manliness and 
youth. But him dead illustrious Hector addressed : 

" Why now, Patroclua, doat thou prophesy cruel deslrue- 
lion to me? Who Icnowa whether Achilles, the son of &ir- 
haired Thetis, atriclcen by my spear, may not be the first to 
lose his life ?" 

Thus having spoken, he extracted the brazen spear from 
the wound, pressing on him witii his heel ; and thrust him 
prostrate from the spear. Then immediately, with the spear, 
he weot against Automedon, the godlike servant of swift- 
footed .(Eaoides, for he was anxious to strike him. But the 
fleet immortal steeds, which the gods bestowed on Peleus, 
splendid gifts, bore him away. 

Soe my note on Trpota^ev, U L 3, and Hc^e. 
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AEGXIMENT. 

Eaphorbae, nttemptiog to di^oi! PntrocliiB of hia armor, ia slain hj Mene- 
lanB. It falln lo tho lot of Hector, but ho retiros "d the npproacli of Ajnu. 
Buing rebuked hy QIelqcua, ho returns, ond a fiereo conlpBt la renewed 
over llio body ofl'atrocluH. Tlio ctiariot of Aohilles is bruvely defendod 
hy Automedon. but tlie Groelm nt lust begiu to give wuy. even Ajux 
being fleized with eonetemiLCioii. MorionoH and Meneljin.^ liowcver, auo- 
ooed in earrjiug off tbo body of Patrodaa, nltliough tho Oreckfl are eom- 
plet^j roQled. 

Noa did PatrocluB, suliJiied in fight by the Trojans, escapo 
Iho notice of the son of Atreus, Mars-heloveil MenelauB ; but 
he advanced through the foremost warriors, armed in glittering 
braas. And round him he wiilked, like a dam around Its 
calf, having brought forth for the first time, moaning, not 
being beforo conscious of parturition ; thua did yeUow-Wrod 
Menelaua wailt around Patroclus, But before him he extended 
his spear, and his shield on all sides equal, anxious lo s1a.y 
him, whoever indeed Rhould come against him. Nor was tho 
son of Panthus, of the good ashen spear, neglectful of blninc- 
lass Patroclus, fallen; but he stood near hiJm, and addressed 
warlike Menelaus : 

" O Menelaus ! son of Atreus, Jove-nurtured one, leader of 
the people, retire, and leave the body, and lei alono tho 
bloody spoils : for not any of tho illiiatrions Trojans or allien 
amoto Patroclus with the spear in the violent conflict belbrn 
me, Whereforo permit me to hear away the great glory 
among the Trojajis, lest I should strike thee, and take away 
thy sweet life. 

But him yellow-haired Menelaua, very indignant, ad- 
dressed : 

■'Father Jove, certainly it is not fitting to boast inordi- 
uateiy. Not so great is the might of a pimther, nor a lion. 
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nor of a destructive wild boar, whose most mighty courage 
rages in his heart, violently in its strength, as much as the 
sons of Panthus, of the good ashen-spear, breathe forth. Nor 
did the might of horae-breaking Hyperenor enjoy his youUi, 
when ho reproached me, and withstood me ; and said that 1 
was the most reproachful warrior among the Greeks ; nor 
did he, I think, returning upon his feet, gratify liis dear wifo 
and respected parents. Thug cert-aiuly will I dissolve thy 
Etrecgth, if thou wilt stand against me. But 1 advise the«, 
retiring, to go back into the crowd ; Eor do thou stand 
against mc, before thou suffer any harm : for it is a fool that 
perceives a thing when it is done." ' 

Thus he spolic, but persuaded him not ; but he answering, 
spoke : 

" Now indeed, O Jove-nurtured Menolau?, shalt thou make 
atonement for my brother, whom thou hast slain, and [over 
whom] thou speakest boastingly ; and thou hast widowed his 
wifo in the recess of her new bridal chamber, and eauscd 
accursed mourning and sorrow to his parents. Certainly 1 
should he some alleviation of woe to them wretched, if indeed, 
bearing back thy head and armor, I should place them in the 
Lands of Panthus and noble Phrontis. Nor shall the labor 
of valor or flight be untried or invincible any longer." 

So saying, he smote [him] upon tlic shield equal on all 
sides, nor did the brass break through, for the point was bent 
in the stout shield: and Menclaus, the son of Atreus, next mndo 
the attack with his brazen spear,having prayed to iiithevJovc. 
ITe smote him upon the lowest part of the gullet as he retired, 
and he himself forcibly impressed [the spear], relying on hia 
strong hand; and the point went quite through his sott neek. 
And falling, he made a crash, and his armor rang upon him. 
And his loelS, like unto the Graces, were bedewed with blood, 
and his curls, which were bound with gold and silver. And 
as a man roars a widely-blooming plant of olive, fair budding, 
in a solitary place, where water is wont to spring' up in 



' CE Heaiod, 0pp. 21G: TlaBiiii H re v^irio^ lyvu. PlulO, Sjinpoi 
p. 3E6, A.!. 'AAA' liTti Tuv i/psrcfHM TmBjuiaruv yvavra, tiXa^Biivai, *| 
KoL /it:, iia"'i rr)u napnifiiaii, umrtp j'^ttioi', ■Ka9ivTa j-i'iJi'ai. .JGaciL 
Ag. 177; Tr>ii TTiifci iiuQoi &ivTa xvpiu! t^civ — nal nap' ukovtoc i^' 
BU(fpovETv. See ProcloB Qii Hesiod, 0pp. 89. 

' This perfect has maoh tho some uaage as iva^vvaSt, II. 319. 
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abundance, and which the breezes of every wind Agitate, and 
it buds forth with a whito flower; but a wind, suddenly 
coming on with a mighty blast, overturns it from the furrow, 
iind stretches it upon the earth : so the son of PoBthus, 
Euphorbua, skilled in [the use of[ the ashen spear, Mcneliius, 
son of Atreus, when he had slain [him], spoiled of his armor. 
As when any mountain-nurtured lion, relying on his strength, 
liaa carried otF from the pasturing herd a heifer, which is the 
best ; but first he breaks its neck, seizing it m his strong 
teeth, and then tearing it in pieces, lapa up the blood and all 
the entrails ; while around' him doga and lierdsmeu shout 
very frequently from a tlistance, nor do they wish to go agninst 
tim, for pale fear violently seizes them ; thus the soul of no 
one within hia breast dared to advance against glorious Mene- 
laus. Then indeed the son of Atreus had easily bome off 
the celebrated arms of the son of Panthus, had not Phcebna 
Apollo envied him, who immediately aroused Hector, equal 
to Heet Mars, against him, assimilating himself to the hero 
Mentes, leader of the Cieones; and addressing him, ho spoko 
winged words; 

" Hector, now indeed thou art thus running, pursuing 

inga not to be overtaken, the steeds of warlike Achilles; 
they indeed arc difticult to be managed by mortal men, or to 
be driven by any other than Achillea, whom an immortal 
mother bore. lu the mean while Menelaus, the warlike son 
of Atreus, protecting Patrodus, has slain the bravest of tho 
Trojans, Euphorbus, tho son of Paathns, and made him cease 
from impetuous valor." 

Thus having spoken, tho god on his part again departed 
into the labor of the men; but heavy grief oppressed Hector 
OS to his dark soul. Then, indeed, ho looked around through 
the ranks, and immediately observed tho one bearing away 
the famous armor, and the other lying upon the ground ; 
and the blood flowed through the infilcted wound. But he 
advanced through the foremost warriors, armed in shining 
brass, slirilly shouting, like unto the inextinguishable flarae of 
Vulcau. Nor did he escape the notice of tho son of Atreus, 
loudly exclaiming ; but he, deeply sighing, thus communed 
with his own great-hearted soul ; 

" Ah mo ! if I leave tho beautiful armor and Patroclus, 
who lies hero for the sake of my honor, [I dread] lest some 
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Olio of the Greeks, whoever perceives it, will Lc indignwit ; 
but i^ teing alone, I fight with Hector and the Trojans, 
from shame, [I fear] lest many surrounJ nio. [being] alone. 
But crest-tossing Ilector is leading all the Trojans hither. 
But wherefore has my soul been thus debating? AVhenever 
a. man desires, in opposition to a deity, to fight with n hero 
whom a god honors, soon is a great destruetion hurled upon 
him ; wherefore no one of the Gi-eeks will blarao me, who 
may perceive me retiring from Hector, since he wars under 
the impulse of a god. But if I could hear Ajax, bruve in 
the din of war, both of us, again returning', would be mindful 
of battle even against a god, if by any means we could draw 
off the body for the sake of Achilles, the son of Peleus : of 
evils, certainly it would be the better." ' 

While he was thus deliberating these things, in his mind 
and soul, the ranks of the Trojans were meanwhile ajivancliig ; 
and Hector led the waj'. But he retired back, and quitted 
the corpse, turning round as a shaggy^bcarded lion, whieh 
dogs and men drive froni the stall with spears and clamor ; 
but his valiant huart within his breast is shaken, and he^ 
unwilling, departs from the field ; thus did yellow-haired 
Menelaus retire from Patroclus. And being turned round, be 
stood, when he had reached the band of his companions, look- 
ing all around for mighty Ajax, the son of Telamon ; whom 
he very quickly perceived upon the left of the whole battle, 
encouraging his companions, and urging them to light : for 
Phcebus Apollo had cast a heaven-sent panic among them. 
But he made haste to run, and, immediately standing near, 
spoke: 

"Ajax, hither, friend, let us hasten in defense of slain 
Patroclus, if we can bear his naked corpse at least to Achilles ; 
for his armor orest-tosaing Hector possesses." 

Thus he spoke, but he roused the courage of warlike Ajax, 
and he advanced through the foremost warriors, and with him 
yellow-hairod Menelaus, Hector on his part, after he had 



' " Tbo evils here spoken oC and of which a choioo is proaented to 
MflDolaua, ore loss of both tho bociy aud the armor of Patrodoa, or of 
e[ther Bcparatelj. The Bret alternative he ia resolved on guarding against 
by Bummonmg; Ajax to bis aid ; at the last tvia, he prefers the abaindon- 
Tuent of tho arms, i. e., eit-rj, epoliatien of the corpse, to dciKua, its dis- 
aguremeiit." — Koanedy. 
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deapoileO, him of his beautiful armor, was dragging Patro- 
cluB, that ho might sever tho head from ihe shoulders with 
the sharp brass, and, carrying off tho body, inight give it to 
the Trojan do^s, when Ajax camo near, bearing hia shield, - 
lilce a tower. Then Hector, retiring back, retreated into tho 
throng of his compaoions, alid sprung up into his chariot ; 
but ho gave the liandsome armor to the Trojans to carry to 
the city, to be a great glory to him. But Ajax, with hia 
liroad shield covering around the son of Meneetius, stood 
like a lion over her young ; against which, when leading her 
who] pa, the huntsmen rush together in tho wood ; while ha 
looks dreadful in his might, and drawa down, all his eye- 
brows, concealing hia eyes: so strode Ajax round the hero 
Patroclus. On ibo other side stood the son of Atrcus, war- 
like Menelaus, nuginenting the great grief in his bosom. 

But Glaucus, the son of Hippolochua, leader of tlie Lycian 
heroes, looking sternly at Hector, upbraided liim with harsh 
language: "Hector, most excellent as to appearance, cer- 
tainly thou art greatly deficient in lighting ; doubtless good, 
tiiijie possesses thee without reason, since thou art a fugitive. 
Consider now, how alone with the people [who are] bom in 
Ilium, thou mayest preserve the state and city, for none of 
the Lycians, at all events, will go to fight with the Greeks for 
thy city ; since indeed there is no gratitude for fighting ever 
incossautiy with hostile men. How indeed, inglorious one, 
liast thou preserved an inferior man in the throng, and suf 
fured Sarpedon, at once thy guest and companion, to become 
a prey and booty to the Greeks; who, when alive, was a 
great advantage to thy city and thyself; but now thou didst 
not attempt to drive away the dogs from him. Wherefore, 
if any of the Lyeian warriors will now obey mc, go home,' 
and utter destruction will be manifest to Troy. For if now 
that confident, intrepid strength, was in the Trojans, which 
enters heroes who in the defense of their country undertake 
toil, and conflict with hostile men, immediately might we 
draw Patroolus into Ilium. But if he, lifeless, should come 
to the great city of kmg Priam, and we had drawn him 
away from tho battle, quickly indeed would the Greeks ran- 

' Taka l/iei- [ItTm) imperativelj-, or underitaud ijrijrtiacTai l/iot uare 
aiTbu Uvai cl[ olnop, a/uaio:/ dv tin oCru; ipa uXcBpof, ic. r. X. Sie 
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som [to us] the beautiful armor of Sarpedon, and we might 
tear himself also into Troy ; for the altendant of that man is 
slain, who is by far the bravest of the Greeks at the ships, 
and whose servanta are close-fighting warriors. But lliou, 
forsooth, hast not dared to stand against magnanimous Ajas, 
beholding his eyea in the battle of the enemy, nor to fight 
against him ; fpr he ia more brave than thou." 

But him sternly regarding, crest-tossing Hector addressed : 
" O Glaucus, why hast thou, being such as thou art, spoken 
haughtily^ T faith, friend, 1 thought that thou didst excel 
in judgment the others, as inauy as inhabit fertile Lyda; 
but now I altogether blame thy understanding, since thou 
hast thus spoken, thou who sayest that 1 do not withstand 
rnighty AJax. Neither have I dreaded the battle, nor the 
tumult of steeds; but the counsel of tegis-b earing Jove is 
ever superior, who puts even the valiant men to flight, and 
easily takes away the victory ; but at another time be himself 
impels him to %ht. But come hither, my friend, stand by 
me, and behold my conduct. Truly 1 shall always be a 
coward, as ihau sayest, or I wilt restrain even some of the 
Greeks, although very eager, from keeping defense over dead 
Patroclus." 

Thus saying, be cheered on the Trojans, loudly shouting, 
"Ye Trojans and Lycians, and close-fighting Dardanians, 
be men, my Irieads, and be mindful of impetuous valor, 
while I put on the armor of illustrious Aobiiles, beautiful, 
of which I despoiled mighty Patroclus, having slain him." 

Thus having spoken, crest-tossing Hector departed from 
the glowing battle, and, running -vary quickly, overtook his 
companions, not iar off, following with swift feet those who 
were bearing toward the city the renowned arms of Achillea. 
Then standing apart from the mournful battle, he changed 
his armor. His own indeed he gave to the warlike Trojans 
to bear to sacred Ilium ; but he put on the immortal arras 
of Achilles, the son of Peleus, which the heavenly gods had 
bestowed on his dear father; but he indeed, growing old, 
presented them to his son ; but the son grew not old in the 
armor of his father. 

But when cloud-compelling Jove beheld him apart, ac- 
coutered in the armor of divine Pelides, then shaking his 
head, he said to his own soul : * 
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" Ah I luckleH9 one ; nor is death at all in thy thoughts, 
■which is now near thee ; but thou puttcsfc on the jmrnortal 
firaior of tho bravest hero, at whom others also trcinble; and 
thou hast slain hia companion, both gentle and brave, and thou 
hast taken the armor from his head and shoulders not accord- 
ing to propriety. But now will I give into thy hands a great 
victory, a compensation for this, that Andromache shall never 
receive from thee, having returned from the battle, the illus- 
trious arms of the son of Peleus." 

The son of Saturn spoke, and moreover nodded with his 
sable brows. But the armor fitted the person of Hector, and 
Mars, the dreadful warrior, entered him. And his limbs 
were inwardly filled with migiit and strength, and he went 
afler the illuatrioua allies, exclaiming aloud ; and glittering in 
his armor, to all of them he presented the appearaace of the 
magnanimoua son of Peleus. But going among them, ho 
animated each with his words — Meathles, Gkucus, Medon, 
and Therailochus, Asteropoeus, Disenor, and Hippothous, 
Phorcjs, Clffomius, and Ennomus the augur. Exhorting 
these, he spoke winged words : 

" Hear, ye countless troops of allies dwelling around, for I 
did not assemble you here, each from his own city, seeking or 
wanting a crowd, but that ye might willingly defend for mc 
the wives and infant children of the Trojans from the warlike 
Greeks, Thinking these things, I wear away my people by 
gifts and provisions [to you], and I satisfy the desire of each 
of you. Wherefore now let eome one, being turned round 
straight, either perish or be saved ; for these are the chances 
of war.' Nevertheless, whoever will drag Patroclus, although 
dead, to the horse-break iug Trojans, and to whom Ajax shall 
yield, [to him] will 1 present one-half of the spoils, but I my- 
self will keep the other half; and glory shall be to him as 
much as to me." 

Thus he spoke ; but they, lifting up their spears, advanced 
with condensed might' direct against the Greeks ; and their 
mind eagerly lioped to draw away the dead body from Tela- 
monian Ajax : — fools ! truly over it ho took away the life from 

' Sob Duport, Gnom, Horn. p. 97. 

■ SchoL: Srii^nr -iroii/aapTi;. ovvainriaai'Tet, elc Ti airb irui/rcr Affti- 
nnvTEc- A curioua intorprelatioo is given in tlie Glossaries: " Bpifu, 
volt dbum denuo impetum faciu." See Albetti on Eeaycli. p. 766. 
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many. And tlien AJax addressed Meuelaus, good in tho diti 
of war : 

" my friend, O Jove-nurtured Menelaus, no longer do I 
expect tiiat even we ourselves will return from battle. Nor 
do 1 fear so mucli about the dead body of Patroclua, ^hich 
will quickly satiate the dogs and birds of the Trojans, as 
much as I fear for my own head, lest it suffer any thing, and 
for thine, for Hector, that cloud of war, overshadows all 
things; while to us, on the other hand, utter dostruotion 
appears. But come, call the bravest of the Greeks, if any oae 
will hear." 

Thus he spoke; nor did Menelaus, good in the din of war, 
disobey ; but he shouted, crying with a loud voice to the 
Greeks : 

" friends, leaders and chieftains of the Greeks, yc who 
with Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, and Meuelaus, drink 
the public wine,' and command each his forces; but honor 
and glory follows from Jove. Difficult would it be for mo 
to look to each of the leadei-s, for so great a strife of battle 
burns. But let some one advance, and let him be indigoant 
in his mind, that Patrodus should become a sport to Trojan 
dogs." 

Thus he spoke ; but quickly the swift Oileau Ajas heard, 
and first advanced opposite, running through the battle; 
ailer him Idomeneus, and Meriones, the armor-bearer of 
Idomeneus, equal to man-slaughtering Mars. But who in 
his mind could recount the names of the others as many as 
afterward aroused tho battle of the Greeks? But the 
Trojans, in close array, first made the onset, and Hector IcJ 
Lhem on. 

But as when, at the mouths' of a river flowing from Jovo, 
the great wave roars against the stream, while around tho 
lofty shores resound, the wave being ejected [upon the beach], 
with so loud a clamor did the Trojans advance; but the 
Greeks stood round the son of Menietius, having one spirit, 
protected by their brazen shields ; while over their shining 

' i. e,, who are supplied from tho pulille resources — rd ^jj ru" anivCv 
«ai iijiioaiuv j;p7j/iiiruii j^oji^jQt^ei'a roii; ^aaiXcvm. — Schol. 

' Soliol. Apoll. Rhoi i. II; Tun irora/iuv oi <iv/i6dXXoiT[( t.'jkui 
TTj 'SaTiiiaaii, irpo^oni Aej-oirai, where ho quotea Una instimco from 
Homer. 
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helmets the son of Saturn poured a thick haze; fgr he did 

not formerly hate the son of Merretiua when, beiug alive, ho 
was the attendant of Aehillea, therefore he was loth that he 
should become a prey to the Trojan doga of the enemy ; and 
so ho excited his companions to defend him. The Trojan?, 
however, first dislodged the dark-eyed Greek?, and they, 
leaving the dead body, retreated ; nor did the mngnanimous 
IVojona slay any of them with their spears, although desirous, 
but drew off the body.. But the Greeks were about to be 
absent trom him a very short while, (or very quickly did 
Ajas rally them, who, next to the renowned son of Pelcns, 
excelled the other Greeks in beauty and in deeds. And he. 
broke through the front ranks, resembling a wild boar in 
strength, which among the mountains easily disperses the 
dogs and blooming youths through the woods, turning to 
bay; so the son of illustrious Telanion, noble Ajax, having 
made the attack, easily routed the phalanxes of the Trojans 
who had surroanded Patroclus, and mostly expected to drag 
him to their city, and bear away glory. Meanwhile Hippo- 
thous, the illustrious son of Pelasgiau Lethus, was dragging 
him by the foot through the violent conflict, having bound 
him with a strap at the ankle round the tendons, gratifying 
Hector and the Trojans. But soon came evil upon him, 
which no one, even of those desiring it, averted from him. 
Him the son of Telamon, rushing through the crowd, smote 
in close fight through the brazen-cheeked helmet. The horse- 
haired helmet was cleft by the point of the weapon, stricken 
by the great spear and strong hand ; and the brain, bloody, 
gushed out of the wound at the cone of the helmet ;' and his 
strength was there relaxed. Then he let fall from his hands 
the foot of magnanimous Patroclus, to lie upon the earth, 
and near him he himself fell, prone upon the dead body, tar 
away from fertile Larissa : nor did he repay the debt of 
nourishment to his beloved parents, for his life was short, 
subdued by the epear of magnanimous Ajax. But Hector 
agmn aimed at Ajax with bis shining spear ; he, however, 
seeing it opposite, avoided the brazen spear by a little ; but 
he struck Schediua, the magnanimous son of Iphltus, by far 

' See iii. 372, "tbs part of the bolmot in which the crest was inserted 
— uuieHB aiildv be takeo metaphoricaily, and by Trap' oiAdv bo raaanl 
the siream of Itlood, aa Cram a pipe." — Osibrtt TranaL 
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liie bravest of the Phoceans, who inhabited dwellings in 
renowned PanopSus, ruling over many men. Him he smote 
under the middle of the clavicle, aiid the brazen point of 
the weapon went quite through, near the extremity of the 
shoulder. Falling, he made a crash, and his nrma rang upon 
him. Then Ajax again smote warlike Phorcys, the son of 
PhKHops, in the middle of the belly, while defending Hip- 
po^oua. And he broke the cavity of the corselet, and the 
brazen weapon drank his entrails through ; and iailing in the 
dust, he seized the earth with the palm of his hand. The 
foremost warriors and illustrious Hector retreated ; but the 
Greeks ahouled loudly, and drew off the bodies; both Phorcjs 
and Ilippothous, and they loosed the armor from their 
shoulders. 

Then again would the Trojans, [routed] by the warlike 
Greeks, liavo gone up to Ilium, subdued through cowardice ; 
but the Argives ou their part, by their valor and might, 
would have obtained glory, even contrary to the destined will 
of Jove, had not Apollo himself excited ^'Eneas, in body likft 
unto Poriphas the herald, son of Epy tis, who knowing prudent 
counsels in his mind, had grown old, as a herald, with his aged 
sire. Assimilating himself to him, Apollo, the son of Jove, 
addressed him; 

" O ^neas, how could ye preserve lofty Ilium against the 
deity, since I behold these other men relying on their bravery, 
and might, and valor, and their number, and possessing a 
dauntless host ? Yet Jove wills the victory to us, rather than 
to the Danai ; yet ye greatly tremble, nor fight." 

Thus he spoke; but jEneas, seeing him before him, recog- 
nized far-darting Apollo; and londly shouting, addressed 
Hector : 

" O Hector, and ve other leaders of the Trojans and allies, 
Lhis now indeed is a shame, that we, subdiied by cowardice, 
should go up to Dium, [driven] by the warlike Aehsans. 
J''or already even now some ono of the gods, having stood 
near to me, declared that Jove, the highest counselor, is an 
ally of the battle [to us]. Wherefore let us go direct against 
the Greeks, nor let them qniety move the dead Patroelua to 
the ship«." 

Thus he spoke, and then springiug forth, stood far before 
ranks. But they rallied, and stood opposed to ihc 
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Greeks. Then ^Eneag wounded with his spear Leoeritiis, son 
of Arisbas, the hrave companion of Lycomedes. Him falling, 
warlike Lyeoioedes pitied, and adTaiieing very near, he stood, 
and hurled with his ahicing spear, and struck Apisaon, the 
son of Ilippasis, shepherd of tJia people, in the liver, beneath 
the diaphragm, and immediately relaxed liis limbs. He had 
come from fertile PKonia, and next to Asterop^us, was tho 
bravest to fight. Warlike Asteropfeus pitied him fallen, and 
he rushed forward, willing to fight with tho'Greeka. But not 
yet could he [do so], for [those] standing around Patroclus 
were fenced in on every side with shields, and held their spears 
before them ; for Ajai went eagerly among all, greatly cheer- 
ing them on. Ho suffered not any one either to retire from 
the body, nor any of the Greeks to fight in front, escelling 
the others, but vigorously to stalk around for defense, and 
to combat in close fight. Thus did mighty Ajax command ; 
but the earth was moistened with pin'plo gore, while npon 
each other fell the dead bodies of the Trojans and courageous 
allies, and of the Greeks ; for neither did thoy fight blood- 
lessly, although far fewer perished, liccauso they were eyer 
mindful throughout tho tnmult to repel severe labor from 
each other. 

Thus indeed they fought, like a fire ; nor would you say 
that the Sun was safe, or the Moon, for they were wrapt in 
dark haze in the combat, as many of the bravest as stood 
around the dead son of Mencetius, The other Trojans and 
well-armed Greeks, however, fought at ease' beneath the 
atmosphere ; the piercing splendor of tho sun was expanded 
over them, and a cloud did not appear over all the earth, nor 
the mountains. Resting at intervals, they fought, avoiding 
the cruel weapons of each other, standing lar asunder j while 
those in the middle sneered hardships from darkness and 
from war, and were afflicted by the ruthless brass, as many 
as were most brave. But two heroes, illustrious men, Thra- 
symedes and Antilochus, had not yet heard that blameless 
Patroclus was dead; tut thought that, still alive, he was 
fighting with tho Trojans in the foremost tumult. But these, 
watciiing the slaughter and flight of their companions, fought 
apart, since Nestor had so ordered, urging [them] on to battle 

' I. e,, renting at intervak, as it is explained in venn 313. 
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from the black ships. But to these all day a mighty contest 
of severe strife arose, and ever incossactly the knees, the legs, 
and the feet of each under him, the hands and the ej-ea of 
those fighting around the bravo companion of swiil footed 
jEacides, were defiled with fatigue and perspiration. And 
as when a man gives the hide of a huge ox, saturated with 
grease, to hia people to stretch, but they, having received, 
stretch it, standing apart from each other in a circle, and 
straightway the moisture exudes, and the oily matter enters, 
many pulling it, till it is stretched in every direction ; so they, 
on both aides, dragged the body here and there in a small 
space ; for the laind of the Trojans, on the one hand, eagerly 
hoped to draw him to Ilium, but of the Greeks, on the other, 
to the hollow ships. Around him arose a fierce tumult ; nor 
could Mars, the exciter of troops, nor Minerva, having beheld 
it, have found fault, not even if WTath had particularly come 
upon her ; such an evil labor of men and horses did Jove 
extend over Patroelus on that day. Nor as yet did noble 
Aehilles at all know that Patroelus was dead, because they 
fought far from the swift ships, beneath the wall of the 
Trojans. He never thought in his mind thnt he was dead; 
but that alive, having approached the gates, he would return 
back, since ha did not at all suppose that he could sack the 
city without him, for he had ofYen heard this from his mother, 
hearing it apart, who used to tell him the design of mighty 
Jove. Yet his mother had not then told him so great an evil 
as had happened, that the companion by far moat dear to him 
had perished. 

But tliey, ever around the dead body, holding their sharp 
speara, charged incessantly, and slaughtered one another, and 
thus would some of the brazen-mailed Greeks say : 

" friends, surely it will not be honorable for us to retreat 
to the hollow ships ; but [rather] let the black earth here gape 
for all. Tltig indeei^ would at once be better for us, than that 
we should permit the horse-breaking Trojans to drag him to 
their city, and obtain glory." 

And thus also would some one of the magnanimous Trojans 
say : 

" O friends, although it be our destiny that all ba equally 
subdued beside this man, never let any one retire front ttiu 
battle." 
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Thus, then, some one said, and aroused the spirit of each. 
Thus indeed were they fighting ; and the iron clangor' 
reached the brazen heaven through the unfruitful air. But 
the horsea of ^acides being apart from the combat, wept, 
when first they perceived tliat their charioteer had fallen in 
the dust, beneath man-slaughtering Hector, Automedoji, 
indeed, the brave son of Diores, frequently urged them on, 
beating them, with the sharp lash, and frequently addressed 
lliom in mild terms and in thi'eats ; but they choso neither 
to go back to the ships toward the wide Hellespont nor into 
the battle among the Greeks ; but, us a pillar remains firni, 
which stands at the tomb of a dead man or woman, so they 
remained detaining the splendid chariot motionless, and 
drooping their heads to the earth. But warm tears" flowed 
from their eyelids to the earlli, complaining from desire 
of their charioteer ; and their lliick mane was defiled, 
flowing down on bath sides from the collar at the yoke. 
But iho soil of Saturn beholding theia lamenting, felt 
compassion, and shaking his head, communed with liis own 
mind ; 

" Ah ! luckless pair, why did we give jou to king Peleus, a 
mortal ; for ye are free from old age, and immortal ? Was it 
that ye might endure griefs with unhappy meii^ For there 
is not any thing at all more wretched than man," of all, as 
many as breathe and move over the earth. But Hector, the 
sou of Priam, shall not be borne by you, even in the ouriously- 
■\VTOught chariot, for 1 will not permit it. Is it not enough 
that he both possesses those arms, and vainly boasts ? But 
into jour knees and spirit will 1 cast vigor, that ye may 
safely bear Automedon from the battle to the hollow ships 
for still will 1 give glory to them (the Trojans], to slay, until 

' ClarkQ tompanis JEa, xiL 284, trom Eudiue, apud Maorob. vi. t: 
"Hostali sporguiit liaatns, fit ferrous imbcr." See Columna's notes, p. 
S2| ed. ncBsel. The Scholiast iatberititGrpn>tH it, of a stroag and vtolenC 
shout, rrrrficd^ Kai iroXi) ccxvpo^^ 

' See Virg, Mn. xi. 89, sqii. widi Servius, Quintus Calob. iii. 140 : 
Oiiii fttv ufif/jtorat Ikkoi drapCioc Alaxi6a.o ^ifivnv ditxKtfVTOL iro^tt 
v^Ectit' ilXk'i fcoi aiiToi Hupovro c^iTtpoto ^amrofitpov ^a/Ti?.i/o^. Oifti' 
lOeXoi' uoyepi'oii' It' dvipuaiv, oiSf /itff linroig Misj'coO' 'Apyciuv, i?^v 

On this comfortsble and satiEfactocy seolJmeDt, see the luguhriona 
collection of parallel passtigea ia Duport, p. 93. 
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they reach the well-benched ships, till the bud set, anil saoretl 
darltness come on." 

So Baying, he breathed strong rigor into the steeds; and 
they, shaking the dust from their manes to the ground 
quicldy bore the rapid car among the Trojans and Oreeks. 
And against them' fought Aiitomedon, though grieved ibr hi^ 
companion, rushing along in his chariot like a vulture among 
the geese. For he fled easily from the tumult of the Trojan?, 
and easily did he rush on, pursuing through the dense throng. 
Yet did he not slay the men when he pressed onward to 
pursue; for it was by no means possible for him, being 
alone in the sacred' car, to assault with the spear and to rein 
in the fleet, steeds. At length, however, a companion, the 
hero Aleimedon, son of Laerceus, the son of .iEmon, beheld 
him with his eyes, and stood behind his chariot, and addi-esaed 
Automedon : 

'■ Wliich of the gods, O Automedon, has placed a foolish 
counsel in thy bosom, and taken from thee sound judgment ; 
inasmuch as alone tliou fightest in the foremost ranks with 
the Trojans 1 Thy companion indeed is slain ; and Hector 
himself vaunts, having upon his shoulders the armor of 
..Eacidcs." 

Him then Automedon, the son of Diores, addressed: 

" Aleimedon, what other of the Greeks, then, is like thee, 
to subdue and restrain the spirit of immortal steeds, unless 
Patroclus, while alive, a counselor equal to the gods'? Now, 
however, death and fate possess him. Nevertheless, do thou 
take the lash and beautiful reins ; but I will descend from tha 
chariot, that I may fight.'" 

Thus he spoke, but Aleimedon, ascending the chariot, swifl 
in war, instantly took in his hands the lash and roJns, whilo 
Automedon leaped down ; hut illustrious Hector perceived 
this, and immediately addressed .£neas, being near : 

"jEneas, counselor of the brazen-mailed Trojans, I have 

' Tlie_ Trojans, 

' i. ft, aplendid, of BurpaBsing workmansliip. Others refer the epithat 
tn tha divine gift mentioned in vcr 443, to the fabrication of the chariol 
hy the god Vulmu. or to the origin of Achilles himself from a goddeaa, 

' Aleimedon in this address eondemna tho imprudence of hia fnend, 
irho, ID this moment of imminent danger, tokea upcpn him tho joint officea 
of warriDr (KapaCuTii!) and charioteer {l/vloxoc^ 
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observed these two steeds of Achilles proceeding through the 
hattle with unskillful charioteers, I therefore may hope to 
capture them, if thou, at least, desire it in thy mind ; for 
standing opposite, they will not dara to withstand us, rushing 
on to fight ill hattle." 

Thus he spoke ; nor did the brave son of Anchises disobey. 
Doth advanced direct, covered as to their shoulders with bulls' 
hides, dry, thick ; and upon them, much brass was plated. 
But along with them went both Chromius and godlike Aretus ; 
and their mind greatly hoped to slay them, and to drive away 
the long-necked steeds. Foolish,' for they were not destined 
to return back bloodlessly from Automedon, for he, having 
prayed to father Jove, waa filled with fortitude and valor, as 
to his dark mind, and immediately addressed Alcimedon, his 
faithful comrade : 

" Aioimedon, do not now detain the steeds far from ino ; 
but [keep them] breathing closely at ray back ; for I do not 
think that Ilector, the son of Priam, will abstain from 
violence, before that he has mounted the beaiitiful-maned 
horses of Achilles, having slain both ofua, and put to rout 
the ranks of Grecian heroes; or himself be slain among the 
first." 

Thus saying, he called upon the Ajaces, and Menelaus: 
" Ye Ajaces, lejidcrs of the ui-eeks, and Menelaua, leave then 
the dead body to those, as many as are bmvest, to defend it 
on all sides, and to repulse the ranks of men ; but from us 
who are alive avert the merciless day. For hither violently 
rush through the lamentable fight Hector and jEneas, who aro 
the best of the Trojans. But all these things rest upon (ho 
knees of the gods ; for I also will hurl, and all these things 
will be ft care to Jove." 

lie said ; and, brandishing, hurled his long-shadowed spear 
and struck upon the shield of Aretus, equal on all sides; it 
however did not repel the spear, but the brass went entirely 
through, and passed through the belt into the bottom of his 
belly. And as when a man in youthful vigor, holding a 
sharp ax, cuts through the whole tendon, striking beliind 
the horns of a wild bull; but it, leaping forward, falls; so he, 

1 CC jEn. I. BOI, aqq, So Uilton, PariidiaB Lost, ii. 401 ; 
" O mnch deGeived, much lailing, hapless Eve, 
Of tliy preaumeii return 1 event perverse T' 
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springing forwarcl, fell supine ; and the sharp spear quivering 
in his entrails, relaxed his limbs. Then Hector took aim at 
Automedon wilh his shining spear, Lut he, seeing it in fronl 
of him, avoided the hrazen weapon ; for he bent forward. 
But the long spear was fixed in the ground behind him ; and 
moreover the nether cud of the s[iear was shaken ; but thero 
then the strong weapon spent its fi>rce. Then truly they 
would have engaged hand to hand with their swords, had not 
the eager Ajaees, who came through the crowd, at the call of 
their companion, separated them. But Hector, jEneas, and 
godlike Chromius, greatly dreading them, retired back again, 
and left AreUis lying there, lacerated as to his heart ; but him 
Automedon, equal to ewiil Mara, despoiled of his armor, aod, 
boasting, uttered this speech : 

'■ Surely row I have a little relieved rny heart of sorrow fur 
the dead son of Menoetiua, altliough having slain but an in- 
ferior man," 

Thus having spoken, seizing the gore-stained spoils, he 
placed them in the chariot, and mounted Iiimseli) bloody as 
to his feet and hands above, like some lion which has fed 
Tipon a bull. Again over Patroclus was the direful battle 
extended, grievous, lamentable ; and Minerva excited tho 
contention, descending from heaven ; for far-sounding Jovo 
sent her forth to encourage tho Greeks, as his intention vaa 
now changed. As Jovo extends a purple rainbow from 
heaven to mortals, to be a signal either of war, or of a chilling 
storm, which causes men to cease from their works upon tho 
earth, and afflicts the cattle ; so she, having obgcnred herself 
in a purple cloud, entered the nrmy of the Greeks, and 
aroused every man. First, however, she addressed the son 
of Atreus, gallant Menelaus, inciting him, for he was near 
her, assimilating hersollj in her form and unwearied voice, to 
Phojuix ; 

"Thine, of a truth, will shame and disgrace now be, O 
Menelaus, if tho swift dofjs tear the faithful companion of 
illustrious Achillea beneath the wall of tho Trojans ; there- 
fore bravely hold on. and urge on all tho people."' Whom, 
in return, Menelaus, good in the din of war, addressed; 
" Pho3nix, father, old man long since bom, would that Miverva 
would give mo strength, and ward off the force of tho 
weapona. Then indeed would I be willing to stand by and 
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defend Patroolua ; for dying, lie greatly affected my mind 
■with grief. Bat Hector has the dreadful I'uree of fire, nor 
does he cease slaying with his spear ; for to hira Jove affords 
glory." 

Tlius ha Epoke ; hut the azure-eyed goddess Minerva, re- 
joiced, because to her ho had prayed first of all the gods. But 
in. his shoulders and knees she put strength, and placed in his 
LoBom the holdncss of a fly, which, although frequently driven 
away from a human hody, persists in biting— and the blood 
of man is sweet to it. With such confidenco she filled his 
dark soul ; and be advanced toward Patroclus, and took aim 
■with his splendid spear. Now there was among the Trojans 
one Podes, the son of Eetion, rieli and brave; whom of his 
people Hector chiefly honored, for he was hia dear companion 
Jn the banquet. Hitn yellow-haired Menelaua smote npon 
the belt while hastening lo flight, and drove the brazen weapon 
quite through. He, falling, gave a crash, and Menelaus, tlio 
son of Atreus, dragged away the body from the Trojans to 
the crowd of his companions. But Apollo, standing near, 
excited Hector in the likeness of Phcenops, son of Asiaa, who, 
inhabiting dwellings at Abydos, was most dear lo him of all 
his guests. Assimilating himself to him, far-darting Apollo 
spoke; 

" Hector, what other of the Greeks will any more fear thee, 
since now thou dreadest Menelaus, who indeed before was 
but an effeminate waiTJor, but now departs alone, hearing 
ofl' the dead corse from the Trojans? Ho has slain, in the 
front ranks, Podos, the son of Eetion, thy comrade, faithful 
and brave." 

Thus he spoke ; but him a dark cloud ^ grief over- 
shadowed, and he went through the front ranks, armed in 
glittering brass. And then the son of Saturn took his Begis, 
fringed and splendid, and covered Ida with clouds ; but having 
flashed bis lightning, he thundered very loudly, and shook it 
{the mountain) ; and (he) gave victory to the Trojans, but 
put the Greeks to flight. 

Penelous, the Bceotian, first was leader of the flight; for 
he was wounded slightly' on the tip of the shoulder with a 
Bpear, being always turned frontward; but the spear of 

I 'KttiXi'j'iJi^v, on Oie ffut/uce, di' i-anroi.in, — Kennedy, 
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Polydamus grazed even to the bono, for he, coming close, liail 
wounded him. Next Hector -wounded Leitiia, sun of mag- 
nanimoas Alectryon, on the hand at the wrist, and caused him 
to cease from battle. Then looking arouud him, he trem- 
bled, since he no longer hoped in his mind [to bo able] to 
fight with the Trojans, holding his spear in his Land. But 
Idomeneus had struck, on the corselet, upon the breast near 
the pap. Hector rushing after Leitus : the long spear, how- 
ever, was broken at the socket ; and the Trojana shouted. 
But he [Hector] discharged his javelhi at Idomeneus, the son 
of Deucalion, as he was standing in his car ; him he missed by 
a little, but struck Coeratius, tjio attendant and charioteer of 
Meriones, who had followed him from well-situated Ljctue, 
For at first on foot, having left his equally-plied ships, Ue 
came, and would have secured a decided, victory to the Tro- 
jans, had not Cocrauns quickly driven on his swift-footed 
steeds ; to him then he (CoeranusJ come us a help, and warded 
off the merciless day; but he nimself lost his life beneath 
man-slaughtering Hootor. Him he smote beneath the jaw- 
bone and ear, and the extremity of the spear forced out liis 
teeth and cut through the middle of his tongue. He fell from 
his chariot, and the reins dropped to the ground; and 
Meriones, stooping, lifted them from the plain in his own 
hands, and addressed Idomeneus; 

"Lash on, now, until thou reach the swift ships; for even 
thou thyself perceivest that victory is no longer on the ^de 
of the Achteans." 

Thus he Bpake ; and Idomeneus lashed on the beautiful- 
maned steeds to the hollow ships; for fear now seized hia 
mind. , 

Nor did Jove escape notice of magnanimous Ajax and 
Menelaus, when he for the present gave the dubious victory 
to the Trojans ; but to them the mighty Ajax, son of Telamon, 
began to speak : 

"Alas! even he who is very stupid rnight now know that 
father Jove himself is aiding the Trojans ; for the weapons 
of them all take effect, whoever may throw them, whether 
coward or braye man. Jove certainly direota them aJl, But 
(he weapons of all of us fail to the earth in vain. Come, 
however, let us devise the best plan, both how we may drag 
off the corse, and how we ourselves may bo a source of joy to 
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our beloved comrades, having returned home. They, of n 
truth, beholding us hpre, are grieved, and think that we shall 
no longer resist the might and invincible hands of man- 
slaughtering Hector. But, would there were some compaTiion 
who -would quickly bring word to Achillea, since I think ho 
ha!, not yet heard the mournful tidings, that his dear comrade 
has died. But nowhere can 1 see such a person among the 
Greeks, for they and their steeds are together enveloped 
in darkness. O father Jove, liberate at least the sons of iho 
Greeks from darkness ; make a elear atmosphere, and grant 
lis to see with our eyes ; then destroy us in the light,' if tiua 
it be pleasing to thee." 

Thus ho spoke ; but the Sire felt compassion for him 
weeping, and immediately dissipated the haze, and removed 
the cloud. And the sun shone forth, and the whole battle 
was displayed, and then Ajas addressed Menelaus, good in 
the din of war ; 

"Look around now, O Jovc-nurtured Menelaus, if any 
where thou canst perceive, yet alive, Antilochus, the son of 
magnanimous Nestor, Urge him, going speedily, to tell to 
warlilte Achilles, that the comrade, by far most dear to him, 
has perished," 

l^us he spoke ; nor did Menelaus, good in the din of war, 
disobey. But ho hastened to go, like some lion from a fold, 
which after that ho is fatigued, harassing both dogs and men, 
who watching all night, suffer him not to carry off the fat of 
the oxen ; but he, desirous of flesh, rushes on, hut notliiog 
profits ; for many javelins fly i^ainst him from darirg hxmds, 
and blazing torches, which, eager as he is, he dreiids j but 
early in the morning he goes apart with saddened mind. So, 
most unwilling, from Patroolus, went Menelaus, brave in the 
din of war ; because he greatly feared lest the Greeks, through 
grievous terror, should leave him a prey to the enemy. And 
much, therefore, he exhorted Meriones and the Ajaces: 

" Ye Ajaces, leaders of the Greeks, and Meriones, now let 
each one be mindful of the gentleness of wretched Patroclus ; 

' A prayer well worthy cf Ajax. Ammian. Ifarcell. nviii. : "Pel 
hoirorem tenebrarum — quo tempore bebctari aolent obatricta) terrorihni 
metitoa ; ut inter iimumera multa Ajai qucw^B Homericus docot, optans 
perire potiua luce, qaam pati ronaidima! augmeata uoctunue." Ci: 
Long in, is. 
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for when- olive, he knew how to be mild to all ; but now; 
indeed, Death and Fate overtake him." 

Thus then having spoken, yellow-haired Menelaiis departed, 
gaang round ia all dircctiona, like an eagle which, they say, 
eeea most acutely of birds beneath the sky, and, which, liioiigh 
being aloft, the swift-footed hare does not escape, when lying 
beneath the dcnse-foliaged thicket ; but he pounces upon it, 
and quickly seizing it, deprives it of life. Thus, O Jove- 
nurtored Menelaua, were thy shining eyes turned round in 
all directions (hrough the band of thy numerous companions, 
if any where thou mightest behold the son of Nestor, yet 
living. But him he very soon perceived upon the left, of all 
the l)attle, encouraging hia companions, and inciting them to 
fight; and standing near, yellow-haired Menelaus addressed 
[himj: 

'■ Ho ! hither come, Antilochus, Jove-nurtured, that thou 
mayest hear the sad mesange which — would that it had not 
happened. I think, indeed, that thou thyself looking, per- 
ceivest that a god roils disaster upon the Greeks, but that 
victory ia on the side of the Trojans; for Patroclus, lie 
bravest of the Greeks, is slain ; and a great longing [after' 
him] has befallen the Greek?. But do thou quickly tell it to 
Achilles, running to the ships of the Greeks, if perchance 
quickly he may bring in safety to his ships the unarmed 
body; for crest-tossing Hector possesses the armor." 

TTius he spoke; but Antilochus shuddered, hearing the 
news ; and long did a want of words poasesa him ; and liis 
eyes were filled ivith tears, and his liquid voice was inter- 
rupted. Yet not even thus did ho neglect the command of 
Menelaus ; but he hastened to ran, and gave his armor to 
Laodocus, his blameless companion, who, near him, managed 
the solid-hoofed steeds. Him, however, his feet bore, weep- 
ing, from the battle, about to communicate the evil new? to 
Achillea, son of Peleus. 

Nor, Jove-nurtured Menelaua, was thy mind wilUng to 
aid the harassed comrades, in the place whence Antilochus 
had departed, and great longing after him was caused to the 
Pyliana ; but to them he sent noble Thrasymedes, and ho 
himself went again toward the hero Patroclus; brit arriv- 
ing, he stood beside the Ajaces, and immediately addressed 
Ihem: 
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" Him, indeed, I have now dispatched to the swift ships, 
to go to swift-footed AchiJles: yet I do not think that he 
will come, although greatly enraged with nohle Hector; for 
being unarmed, he could by no means fight with the Trojans. 
Let even U3 then ourselves deliberate upon the best plan, as 
well how we shall draw off the body, as alao how we our- 
selves may escape Death and Fate from the clamor of the 
Trojans." 

But him mighty Telamonian Ajax then answered : 

"All things eorreclly hast thou spoken, O illustrious 
Menelaus. But do thou, and Meriones, stooping quickly 
under it, having lifted it up, bear the body from the light ; 
while we two of like name, possessing equal courage, will 
fight with the TroJMis and with noble Heetor, we who even 
formerly have sustained the sharp conflict, remaining by 
each other." 

Thus he spoke; but they with great exertion lifted up the 
body in their arms from the ground ; but the Trojan army 
Bhouted in their rear when they saw the Greeks raising up 
the dead body, and rushed oa like dogs, which spring upou 
a wounded boar, before the youthful hunters. One while 
indeed they run, eager to tear him usunder, but again, when 
lie turns upon Ihem, relying on his strength, then they 
retreat, and By in diirerent directions hither and thither : so 
the Trojans sometimes steadily pursued in a body, striking 
with their swords and two-edged spears ; but when again, 
the Ajaces, turning round upon them, stood, then was their 
color changed, nor dared any one, rushing forward, to com- 
bat for the corpse. 

Thus they with alacrity bore the body from the fight 
toward the hollow ships ; but the fierce battle was extended 
to them like a flame, which assailing, [and] being suddenly 
excited, sets fire to a city of men, and the houses diminish in 
the mighty blaze; while the force of the wind roars through 
it; so a horrid tumult of steeds and warlike heroes followed 
them departing. But as mules, exerting vast strength,' drag 
from a mountain along a rugged path either a beam or a large 
piece of timber for ship-building, but the spirit within them, 
as they hasten, is wearied equally with fatigue and per^ira- 

' Literally, " girding tliemMlves wiih Btrength." 
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lion ; so they with alacrity bore away tlie body, wLUo the 
Ajftcea behind them checked [tho enemy] ; as a barrier of 
wood, stretched straight across a plain, restrains water ; 
which checks the furious courses even of rapid rivers, and 
immediately turning tliem, directs the streams of all into the 
plain ; nor can they at all burst through it, though flowing 
with violence. So the Ajaces in the rear always repulsed the 
attack of the Trojaaij, who, however, followed along with 
them ; but two among them in particular, jEneas, eon of 
Anchises, and illustrious Hector. And as a cloud of star- 
lings or jackdaws, shrilly chattering,' flies away when they 
perceive a hawk advancing, which brings death to small 
birds; so then from j^neas and Hector departed the son of 
tiie Greeks, loudly clamoring, and were forgetful of the 
fight. And much beautiful armor of the flying Greeks fell 
both in and about the trench; but there was no cessation 
irom the battle. 

' Or " ahouting in prestn^B of Uieir doom," as Hepio and Kennedy 
■would take it, a meBiiii\(f borne out by aiioliuBiv. C£ Longua. Post. li. 
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forth and fttrikea terror into the Qncinv- 
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cued nnd prupnred for foiieral ritea, and Vulonn fbrgss n suit of annor 
and n epieiidid shictd fur Auliilles. 

Tnca tliey, then,' were fighting, like a blazing fire ; but 
swift-footed AntilocLus came as a messcDger to Aehilles. 
Ilim lie found in front of Lis ioftj-prowed ships, revolving in 
his mind those things which had already been accomplished ; 
and then groaning, he communed with his own mind : 

" Ah me ! why are the long-Laired Achseans driven hack 
in confusion to the ships, routed through the plain t [I fear] 
lest the gods have accomplished evil sorrows to my soul, as 
my mother onee informed me, and told me that the bravest 
of the Myrmidons, 1 being yet alive, would leave tho ijght 
of the sun, by the hands of Che Trojans. Too surely cow 
the valiant son of MentEtiua is dead — obstinate one ! cer- 
tainly 1 desired him, having repelled the hostile fire, to 
return to the ships, nor to fight bravely with Hector." 

While he was revolving these things in his mind and in 
his sou), in the mean time the son of illustrious Nestor di'ew 
near, shedding warm tears, and delivered Jiis sad message ; 
' "Alas! O son of warlike Peleus, surely thou wiit hear 
a very grievous message, which — would that it hod not 
taken place. Patroelus lies lovr; and around his unarmed 
corpse thi'y arc now fighting, while crest-tossing Hector 
possesses his armor." 

Thus he spoke ; but him a black cloud of grief over- 
shadowed, and taking the burnt ashes with both hands, he 

' This ia to be taken in connection R-ilh verse 148 of tlie last book, as 
the rsjtular narrative ia interruptod lij- tdo raessnge of Antilochtis and tha 
grief of Achillea. 
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poured them on his head, and defiled hia comely countenance ; 
but the dark ashes every wheTo adhered to his rich' tunic 
But he, mighty, lay extended at great length in the dust, and 
tearing he disordered his hair with his hands. The hand- 
maids, whom Achilles and Patroclua had tnken, grieved in 
their souls, shrieked aloud, and ran out of the door round 
warlike Achilles; and all smote their breasts with their 
hands,' and the limbs of each were relaxed. Antilochus, on 
the other side, lamented, shedding tears, holding the hands of 
Aehilies ; (and he kcjit groaning within his generous heart), for 
he feared lest he should cut his throat with his sword. Then 
he moaned dreadfully, and his veuerablo mother heard him. 
sitting iu the depths of the sea, beside her aged father, and 
immediately lamented : and all the goddesses assembled 
around her, as many Nereides as were at the bottom of the 
sea. There were Glauce, Thaleia, and Cymodoce, Nes^ea, 
Spio, Thoa, and large-eyed Halia, Cymothoe, Actaa, and 
Limnorea, Mclita, Ia;ra, Amphithoe, and Agave, Doto, 
Proto, Pherusa, and Dynamene, Dexamene, Amphinome, 
and Callianira, Doris, Panope, and distinguished Galalea, 
Nemertes, Apsoudcs, and Callianassa. 'ITicre were also 
Clymene, lanira, and lanassa, Mrera, Orithya, and fair-haired 
Amathea, and other Nereides which were in the depths of 
the sea. But the resplendent cave was full of them, and 
alt at once they beat their breasta ; but Thetis began the 
lamentation ; 

" Hear, sister Nereides, that hearing ye may all well know 
what griefs are in my mind. Woe is me wretched ! woe is 
me who have in an evil hour brought forth the bravest [of 
men], I who, after having borne a son, blameless and valiant, 
the chief of heroes, and ho grew up' like a young tree: 

' So i-ii-Ti'ifliov laiiop, ill. 385. — lleyne, 

* In illuatmtion of this custom of raouniers, cf Tirg. JEn. i. (M; 
" CHnibua Iliades paaais, pejjlmncjue fcrebiuit 
Suppliciler tristes, ot tunslE pectora pnlmis." 
Ovid, Fast. iv. 46i: "Et renunt mcestie pectora nuda manue," Silius 
lii 528. Palroniua, ciii. p. 509, cd. Burm. : "Spareis proaequi criuibiii 
aut nuilfltum pectus planpere ; " C3V. : "Percusai Bcmel itorumque poff 
tus." Sco Woaterhov. on Ter. Hec. ii. 3, 4a ; Nortlimore on Tiyphioiior. 
34; and Blomt: on JEsnii. Clioepii. 27. 

^ 'Ai'fiipnHnu IS used in tlie aamo way by Horodot. vii. 156. viii. 65; 
I Hieocrit. ivii. 29. It eorrespoada to our BngUah pliniae " to run up." 
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having reared him like a sapling In a fruitful spot of a field. 
I afterward sent him forth ia the curved ships to Ilium, to fight 
against the Trojans ; but I ehall not receive him aa;ain, having ' 
returned home to the palace of Peleus. But while he lives 
and behoids the light of the sun, he grieves,' nor can I, goini; 
to him, avail him aught. Yet will I go, that I may see my 
beloved son, and hear what grief comes upon him remaiaing 
away from the battle." 

Thua having spoken, she left the cave ; but fhey oil went 
along witli ber, weeping, and (he wave of tho oeean was cleft 
around for them.' But when they reached fertile Troy, they 
in order ascended the shore, where the fleet ships of the Myr- 
midons were drawn up round swift Achilles. Then his veii- 
crablo mother, shrilly wailing, stood near to him deeply 
lamenting, and took the head of her son, and, mourning, 
addressed to him winged words : 

" son, why weepest thou, and what sorrow has come 
upon thy mind 1 Speak out, nor conceal it. Those things 
indeed are fulfilled for thee from Jove, as thou didst formerly 
pray, lifting up thy hands — that a!i the sons of the Greeks, 
wanting thoe, should be collected at the ships, and suffer dis- 
gracefiil deeds," 

But her swift-footed Achilles addressed, deeply groaning : 

" Mother mine, these things indeed the Olympian king 
hath aceomplished for me ; but what pleasure is there in 
them to me, since Patroclus, my dear companion, is dead, 
whom I honored beyond ail my companions, equally with 
my own head ? Him have I lost ; and Ilector, liaving slain 
him, has stripped off his mighty armor, a wonder to bo seen, 
beautiful ; which the other gods gave to Peleus, splendid 
gifts, on that day when they laid thee in the bed of a mortal 
man. Would that thou hadst dwelt there among the im- 
mortal marine inhabitants, and that Peleus had wedded a 
mortal spouse. But now [thou haat been wedded, to the end] 
tliat immeasurable grief may be upon thy mind for thy sou 
slain, whom thou shall not agmn receive, having returned 
home. Since oven my mind urges me not to live nor have 
intercourse with men, unless Hector first lose his life, smitten 

' i. e., he contiDUL'S to &•> an, ami will, till liU death. 
^ X'piui ia tho ilativu^ commodi. 
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by my epcar, and pay tba penalty for the slaughter' of PaL 
roclus, iho son of Menceliua." 

But him Thetis in turn aildreased, pouring forlh tears: 
" Short-lived thou wilt be, O my son, aa thou sayest, for Sato 
ia ready for thee immediately after Hector." Then, hearilj 
sighing, swifi-footed Aehilleg addressed her : " May I dio 
then immediately, sinec it was not destined that I should aid 
my companion now slain ; but he indeed hath perished 
far away from, his native land, and longed for me to bo an 
averter of his doom. But now' — since I shall not rolum to 
my dear fikthcrland, nor have been a preservation' to Patro- 
clua, or to my other companions, who have been subdued in 
great numhei's by noble Hector; hut sit beside the shipa, an 
useless weight on the earth, being such as is none of the 
brazen-mailed Achjeans in war, though ia council there are 
others superior ; would that tiiereforo contention might bo 
extinguished from gods and men ; and anger, which is wont 
to impel even (he very wisest to bo harsh; and which, much 
sweeter than dislilling honey, like smoke, rises in the breasts 
of men ; so now did Agamemnon, king of men, enrage xue; 
but although greatly grieved, let us leave these things to 
pass by as done, subduing from necessity, our own spirit, 
within our bosoms: but now will I go, that I may find 
Hector, the destroyer of ray dear friend, anil I will accept 
death whensoever Jove and the other immortal gods shall 
please to accomplish it. Pornot oven the might of Hercules 
escaped death, who was very dear to king Jove, tlio son of 
Saturn ; but fata subdued him, and the grievous wrath of 
Juno. So also shall I lie, \v!ien I am dead, if a similar Cite bo 
destined for mo ; but now may 1 bear away illustrious glory, 
and compel some one of the Trojan women and deep-robed 
Dardaniaus to sigh frequently, wiping away the tears troai 
her tender checks with both hands ; and may (hey know that 
I have long ceased from battle.' Wherefore do not Jiinder mo 

' 'E?.(jpiaiH the raoffi usual form, but D.upn 13 recognized by Ueaychinn. 
"If correct," Kennedy saya, " it may be esplained by tho esJstence of 
IJiupav from l?tup (Heaych. t. i. p. 1186, frotti IL v. 488), sigoif/iug tlio 
price of sla^hler, by the same analogy na Spnrfpov (iv. 478) the jiria 
(if niilrilion. 

' Obscrvo tlio long liyporbaton, resiilting from tho esdtement of tho 
Bpeaker. ' ' Literally, " ligliL" 

' 1. e., tlioy shall Qnd out the differeneo when I mako my uppearin-ja 
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from tho combat, although loving me, for thou wilt not per- 
suade me." 

Him then the silver-footed goddess Thetis answered ; '■ Cer- 
tainly this is true, O son, nor is it an evil thing to avert 
ntter destruction, from our friends when afflicted. But Ihy 
beautiful arms, brazen and shining, are detained among the 
Trojans, which crest-tossing Hector himsell^ having on his 
shoulders, hoasts of; yet I suspect that he will not long 
glory in them, for death is near to him. But do thou by no 
means enter the slaughter of Mars before thou beholdcst mo 
■with thine eyes coming hither. For at dawn I will return 
with the rising sun, bearing beautiful armor from king 
Vulcan." 

Thus having spoken, she turned round from her ton, and 
being turned, addressed her marine sisters : '■ Enter ye now 
the broad bosom of (ho deep, about to behold Ihe marine old 
man, and the mansions of my sire, and tell him all things: 
but I go to lofty Olympus, to Vulcon, the skillful artist, to 
try if ho is willing to give my son illustrious, glittering 
armor." 

llius she spoke, but they immediately sank beneath tho 
wave of the sea. But Thetis, the silver-footed goddess, again 
departed to Olympus, that she might bear (he illustrious 
armor to her beloved son. Her, on the one hand, her feet 
boro toward Olympus : but the Greeks, flying with a heaven- 
sent uproar from man-slaugjitering Hector, reached the ships 
and the Hellespont. Nor had the well-grieved Greeks drawn 
off the dead body of Putroclus, the atfendnnt of Achilles, out 
of the reach of weapons; lor now again bolh infanlry and 
cavalry pursued him, and Hector, tho son of Priam, like unto 
o flame in violence. Thrico did illustrious Hector seize him 
behind by tho feet, eager to draw him away, and loudly 
shouted to the Trojans ; and thrice did the two Ajaces, clad 
in impetuous might, forcibly repulse him from the corse; 
while he, with steady purpose, ever relying on his might, 
sometimes charged tiirough the crowd, and sometimes again 
stopped, loudly shouting; but never retreated altogether. 
But as 11 ight-wa idling' shepherds arc by no means able to 

' CE Luku ii. S, wkh llio nntes of Wotatpin and Kypke. Although 
uypavAoi may eiiuply moaii " dwelling In the Qclda." aa ia Apollan. 
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drive away fi^om tlio carcase a tawny lion, greatly hungering ; 
60 were the two warriors, the Ajaoes, unable to drive away 
Hector, the son of Priam, from the body. And now indoeil 
would ho have dragged it off, and obtained great glory, bad 
not fleet wind-footed Iris come as a messenger to the son of 
Pcleus, running down from Olympus, that he should arm 
himself unkuowo to Jovo and the other gods ; for Juno seat 
her forth ; and stauding near, she addressed to him. winged 
words : ■ 

" Arise, son of Peleus, most terrible of all men ; defend 
Patroelua, for whom' a dire contest is maintained before the 
ships. But they arc slaughtering each other, the one party 
fighting for the slain corse, while the other, the Trojans, rush 
on, that they may drag him away to wind-swept Ili<ini ; and 
above all, illustrious Hector desires to seize him, tor hia mind 
prompts him to fi.i his head upon stakes, having eut it from 
the tender neck. But up, nor lie longer ; hut let reverence' 
touch thy soul, that Patroclus should be a source of delight to 
Trojan dogs. A disgrace would bo to thee, if the isail body 
should come at all defiled," 

But her Boble, swift-footed Achillea, then answered: 
" Which of the gods, O goddess Iris, sent thee as a mes&enger 
tome?" 

But him fleet, wind-footed Iris, again addressed: ''Juno sent 
me forth, the gorious spouse of Jove, nor does the lofly-throued 
son of Saturn know it, nor any other of the immortala who 
inhabit snowy Olympus." 

But her swift-footed Achilles answering, addressed : " And 
how can I go to the slaughter t for they possess my armor. 
Beside, my dear mother does not permit me to be armed, 
before that with my eyes I behold her coming, for she hath 
promised that she will bear me beautiful armor from Vulcan. 
But 1 indeed know not of another, whose splendid armor 1 
could put on,' except the shield of AJaz, son of Telamon. 



EJi. iv. 317, it is better to follow Iho interpretation of Hesycliius: Ot ft 
^}pol; SiavvnTiiieirmrec- Bui cf. Aiberti, t. L p. 61. 
i e., for whoso body. 

' "SiHac is coiamonlj- rendered piMlor, nearly Bynonjraoua with alSu^, 
Its moauLug is howover moro forcible, viz., esteem il aa anaci of in^ietfj 
to aljamlon the bodji to insuil." — Kennedy. 

* 'AAA' ai&evii^ oi6a up^o^ovatli' fioi 7zavo7z?Aav, — Schol. 
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But he, I hope, mingles ia the front ranks, elating with hia 
apeur round the head of Patroclus." 

But hira fleet-footed Iris again addressed : " Well too do we 
know that they possess thy distinguished armor: yet even 
ihus, going toward the ditch, show thyself to the Trojiins, if 
perchance the Trojans, terrified, may desist from battle, and 
the warlike, harassed sons of the Greeks may breathe again ; 
and there bo a short resjiitc from fighting.'" 

Thus indued having spoken, swift-footed Iris departed ; 
but Achilles, dear to Jove, arose ; and around his strong 
shoulders Minerva llirew her fringed tegis. And the divine 
one of goddesses crowned his head around with a golden 
cloud, and from it she kindled a shining flame. And as 
when smoke, ascending from a, city, reaches the ether froni 
an island afar off, which foes invest, who [pouring out] from 
their city, contend all day in hateful fightj but with tho 
setting sun torches blaze one after another,' and the splendor 
arises, rushing upward, for [their] neighbors to behold, 
if perchance they may como with ships, as repellera of 
the war ; thus did the flame from the head of Achilles reach 
the sky. lie stood, having advanced from the wall to 
the treneh, nor mingled with the Greeks, for ha reverenced 
ihe prudent advice of hia mother. There standing', ho 
shouted, and Pallas Minerva, on the other side, vociferated 
and stirred up immense tumult among the Trojans, And 
as the tone is very clear, when a trumpet sounds, while 
deadly foes are investing a city; so distinct then was the 
voice of the descendant of jEacns. But when they heard 
the brazen voice of Aehllles, tho soul was disturbed to all, 
while the beautitiil-maned steeds turned the chariots back- 
ward, for they presaged sorrows in their mind. The chariot- 
eers were panic-struck when they bcheJd the terrific, inde- 
fatigable flame, blazing over the head of magnanimous Pelides; 
for the aiure-eyed goddess Minerva lighted it. Thrice over 
tho trench loudly shouted noble Achilles, and thrice were the 
Trojans and their illustrious allies thrown into confusion, 
^'here then perished twelve bravest heroes by their ehoriota 

_ ' ' C£ IV, 42. 

' Heaychius: ifrrr/Tpi/ini. .iJ.S.f?r(iX3.ijXoi. Cf. Oppiao, Cyn. i. 32t ; 
iii. 216. The orthograpliy i-nirpi/itii ia oquollj corroct, oaconUug la 
AbresclL 
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and spears, while the Greeks, dragging Patroclua witlt joy out 
of tho reacli of weapons, stretched him on a bier ; but hU 
beloved companions stood round hira mourning, and with 
them followed swift-footed Achiilos, shedding warm tears, 
when he belield his faithful comrade lying upon a Iticr, lacer- 
ated with the sharp brass ; whom indeed he had sent forth 
with bis horses and chariots to battle, but did not receive him 
a^ain, havinfr returned. 

But the large-eyed, venerable Juno sent the unwearied 
sun, to return to the flowing of the ocean, against his inclina- 
tion. The sun then set, and the noble Greeks desisted from 
the violent conflict, and the equally destructive battle. Tho 
Trojans ogaiu, on the other side, retiring from the violent 
combat, loosed their fleet steeds from their chariots. But 
they assembled in the council before they bethought them of 
their banquet. Tho assembly consisted of persona standing 
up, nor did any one dare to sit ; for fear possessed all, because 
Achilles had appeared, who had long abstained from the dire- 
ful combat. Among them prudent Polydamas, the son of 
Panthas, began to speak, for he alone saw both the future and 
the past. Ha was tho companion of Hector, and they ■were 
horn in one night, but the one excelled in counsel, and the other 
greatly in the spear. He wisely counseling, harangued them, 
and spoke : 

" My friends, consider well on both Bides ; for I advise 
that wo now return to tlie city, nor await the sacred Mom 
in the plain near tho ships; for we are far away from tho 
wall. As long indeed 03 this man was wroth with noble 
Agamemnon, so long were the Greeks more easy to fight 
with. For oven I was delighted, passing tho night by tho 
awift barks, expecting that we should take the cqually-pliod 
barks ; but now greatly do I fear swift-footed Pelides : so 
violent is his soul, nor will he be content to remain in the 
plain, where usually the Trojans and Greeks in the inter- 
vening space divide' the force of war, but he will combat for 
the city and our wives. We will go, then, toward the eitj 
— be persuaded by nie — for so it must be. Ambrosial night 
at present hath made swift-footed Pelides cease ; but it^ 
rushing forth to-morrow with his arms, ho shall find us here, 
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ihen will some one know him ; for gladly will he reach 
sacred Ilium, whosoever shall escape; tut dogs and vuJturea 
wi]l devour many of the Trojans. O that such [tidings] 
laay he far fiom our ears.' But if we be obedient to rny 
words, although sad. we shall have protection' in the assem, 
bly during the night, and the towers ard lofty gates, and tho 
valvea fitted to them, long, well polished, fastened together, 
will protect the city. But to-morrow, at early dawn, we 
will stand on the towers, arrayed in armor ; and it would 
be difficult for him, even if he should wish it, coming from 
the ships, to liglit with us around the wall. Back again 
will ho go to tho sliips, after he has satiated liis high-necked 
steeds with a varied course, driving beneath tho city. But 
his mind Will not permit him to rush within, nor will ho 
ever lay it waste ; sooner shall the fleet dogs devour him," 

Him, then, ci'csMossing Ileclor sternly regarding, ad- 
dressed : 

"No longer, O Polydamas, dost thou speak these things, 
agreeable to me, thou who advisest us, returning, to bo 
cooped up in the city. Are ye not yet satiated with being 
shut np within the towersT Formerly indeed all articulate- 
speaking men pronounced the city of Priam rich in gold and 
in brass; but now have the rich treasures of our houses 
perished, and many possessions have already departed to 
Phrygia and agreeable Moeonia, to be sold, since mighty 
Jove was enraged. But at this crisis, when the son of politic 
Saturn has granted mo to obtain glory at the ships, and to 
hem in the Greeks by the se.o, no longer, foolish man, dis- 
close these counsels to the people; for none of the Trojans 
will obey; nor will I permit them. But come, let us all 
obey aa I shall advise. At present take supper in your 
ranks throughout the army ; bo mindful of the watch, and 
keep guard each [of you]; but whosoever of the Trojans is 
particularly anxious about his possessions, collecting them 
togetlier, let him give tliem to the people to be publicly 
consumed ; it is better that any of them should enjoy them 
than the Greeks, But to-morrow, with the down, arrayed 
in armor, let us excite sharp conflict at the hollow ships, 

^ Elde (It piyi Tat'Tf> uv ^civuv /it) St^itJJt u/.A(i /tjjii^ uKovaOFLij. — Sohol 
' One or tlie Scholiaata, however, would take oSeiioc aa^ffrponuij 
i. £, uis thail Jceqi tht troopa in a body. But see Keonudy. 

15* 
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and if truly uoblo Achillea has arisen at the ships, it will l>c 
the worse for him, if he ivishes [to fight] : I indeed will not fly 
him from the horrid-sounJing battle, but will stand very obsti- 
nately against him, whether lie bear away great glory, or I 
bear it away, Mara [is] common,' and even slays the slayer." 

Thus Hector harangued, and the Trojans shouted in ap- 
plause : foolish mea, for Pallas Minerva had taken their 
seuses away from them. For they assented to Hector, 
advising destructive things, while no one [assented to] 
Polydamas, who advised prudent counsel. Then they loolt 
supper through the armj'. But the Greeks, lamenting all 
iiight, wept over Patroelus, but among them Pelides led the 
ceaselesa lamentation, placing his man-slaying hands upon 
the breast of his companion, very frequently sighing ; as tlic 
well-bearded lion, from whom the stag-hunter has stolen the 
cubs out of the thick forest ; and he is grieved, coming after- 
ward. And through many valleys he goes, tracking the 
footsteps of ihe man, if any where he may find him ; for 
very keen rage possesses him. So, deeply sighing, ho addressed 
the Myrmidons : 

"Alas! vain indeed was the promise I uttered on that 
day, encouraging the hero Menoilius in our halls; for I 
said that I would bring back his illustrious son to Opaa, 
having wasted Troy, and obtained a share of the spoil. But 
Jove fulfills not for men all their intentions ; for it is fated 
that wo shall both stain with blood the same earth here iu 
Troy ; but neither shall aged horse-driving Pclcus receive mo 
in his palaces, returning, iior my mother Thetia, but the 
earth shall here hold me. Now, however, O Patroelus! 
since afier thee I go beneath the earth, I shall not perform 
thy funeral rites, before that I bring hither the arms and 
head of magnanimous Hector, thy murderer, and behead 
twelve illustrious sous of the Trojans, before thy pile, en- 
raged on account of thee slain. Meanwhile thou shall lie 
thus at the crooked ships; and round tlie Trojan [dames] 
and deep-bosomed Dardanians shall weep and shed ttara 
night and day ; whom we ourselves have toiled to get by our 
valor and the long spear, laying waste the rich citiea of 
articulate-speaking men." 

' See Duport, p. 104, and Clarko'a noto. Livy translates it, " com- 
munia Mara belli;" obseiring', " communia Mara, at inoGrtus belli Bveutua" 
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Thus having spoken, noble Achilles ordered hts companions 
to surround a large tripod with fire, that aa soon as possihlo 
theymighiwa-ih away the bloody gore from Patroclus, They 
then placed a bathing tripod on the blazing fire, and poured 
water into it, and taking faggots, lighted them under it. The 
firo indeed encircled the belly of the tripod, and the water 
was warmed. Bnt when tlio wal«r boiled in the sonorous 
braas, then they both washed him, and anointed him with 
rich oil. And they filled up his wounds with ointment nice 
years old ; and laying him upon a bed, they covered him with 
fine linen from head to foot; and over all, with a white 
mantle.' All night then the Myrmidons, lamenting Patroelus, 
wept around swiftrfooted Achillea. But Jove addressed Juno, 
his sister and wife; 

"And at length thou hast accomplished thy object, large- 
eyed, venerable Juno, having aroused swift-footed Achilles. 
Surely the waving-crested Greeks are born from thy very 

BBlf." 

But him large-eyed, venerable Juno then answered : 
"Most imperious son of Saturn, what a word hast thou 
spoken ? Surely now any man who is mortal, and knows 
not so many designs, might accomplish this against a man. 
How therefore ought not 1, who boast myself to be chief of 
the goddesses, both from birth and also because I am called 
thy wife (and thou rulest over all the immortals), being en 
raged with iho Trojaas, to [be able to] design evils against 
them," 

Thua indeed they conversed with one another. But silver- 
footed Thetia reached the abode of Vulcan, incorruptible, 
starry, remarkable among the immortals, brazen, which the 
lame-footed himself had constructed. Him she found sweat- 
ing, exerting himself at the bellows, earnestly working ; for 
he was making full twenty tripods to stand around the wall 
of hia well-built palace. Under the base of each he placed 
golden wheels, that of their own accord they might enter the 
heavenly council, and again return home— a wonder to be 
neen. So much finish had they, but he had not yet added 
the wcU-mndo handles, which ho was preparing ; and he was 
fjrging llio rivets. While be was toiling at these things 

' Cr. Vlrp;. JEd. vi. 218, iqq. ; si. 36, aqq. I aball delbr discussing 
the bcroLc fuiioral-ritea liU the tweatj-lhird book. 
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with akillful minJ, meanwhile Thelis, the Bilver-foolcd godJesa, 
oame to him. But the beautiful and fair-vailed Charis, whom 
illustrious Vulcan had espoused, advancing, beheld her; and 
hung upon her hand, and addressed her, and spoke t 

" Why, long-robed Thetis, Tenerable, beloved, Jost thou 
visit our abode ? Formerly thou wast not in the habit of 
coming frequently.' But follow further onward, that I may 
set before thee hospitable fare." 

Thua having spoken, the divine of goddesses led on. 
Then indeed she placed her upon a ailver-etudded throne, 
beautiful, variously wrought, and there was a slool under her 
feet. But she called Vulcan, the distinguished artist, aud 
spoke this word ; 

" Como hither, Vulcan, Thetis now has need of thee," 

But her illustrious Vulcan then answered: "Assuredly, 
then ail awful and revered goddess is wilhin, who saved mc 
when distress came upon me, fallen dtiwn far by the con- 
trivance of my sham.eless mother, who wished to conceal me, 
being lame.' Then should I have sufiered sorrows in my 
mind, had not Eurynomc and Thetis received me in their 
bosom; Eurjnomc, daughter of the refluent Ocean. With 
ihem for nine years wrought I in brass many ingenious 
works of art, buckles, twisted bracelets, and clasptubea, in 
the hollow cavo ; while round us flowed the immense stream 
of Ocean, murmuring with foam : nor did any other either of 
gods or mortal men know it ; tut Thetis and Eurynome, who 
preserved me, knew it, She now' comes to my house ; where- 
fore there is need that I should repay all the rewards of my 
safety to falr-haircd Thetis. But set now before her good 
hospitable fare, while I Jay aside my bellows end all my 
tools," 



' Oa/iiiii!' onawera to llie Latin "viscre," " fraquontare." Suiilu: 
6n/iif£if THMi'iiJcic, oiJ^i'iiotif, Plato, Itop. L p. 410, B.; Oidi Sa/ii- 
Ceif i/Mlv Kara6aivuv eii; tov nEi/idui. TliemisL Of. V. p. 162: Itifii 
^a/ii^ei dapuijiopoiBa i/f rci /Jufri^Eia. Phlloatr. "Vit. Sopli. i. 1, p. 3U; 
Oo/ii'^uv cl; Ti ctiiiniiKcia. C£ Aldpliron, Ep. i. i, p. 20; iiL 6, 11. 
28e. 

^ " Ilcpliiestoa ia tbo son of HiirS without a ratber, aad standa to her 
in tliQ aamQ roJatioo o^ Alh^ni] to ^eus: lier pride aud want of ^^ipniltjr 
are maniToatod by her casting him out eX oace, ia couauqueace of lu« d^ 
fonuity." — Grole, toL L p. 79. 
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He spoke aud rose, a wondrooa bulk,' from hia anvil-block, 
limping, and hia weak legs moved actively beneath him. 
The bellows ha laid apart from the fire, and nil tho tools 
with which he labored he collected into a ailvcr chest. 
With a sponge he wiped, al! over, his face and both liis hands, 
he strong neck and shaggy breast; then put on his tunic and 
seized his stout scepter. But he went out of the doors limping, 
and golden handmaids, like unto living mnidens, moved 
briskly about the king ; and in their bosoms was prudence with 
understanding, and within them was voice and strength ; and 
they are instructed in works by the immortal g'jda. These 
were busily occupied' by the king's side ; but he, hobbling 
along, sat down upon a splendid throne near where Thetis 
was, and hung upon her hand, and spoke, and addressed her : 

" Why, long-robed Thetis, venerable and dear, hast thou 
come to our abode? For indeed thou didst not often come 
before. Make known what thou dcsirest, for my miiid orders 
me to perform it,' if in truth I can perform it, and if it is to 
be performed." 

Him then Thetis, pouring forth tears, answered : " O 
Vulcan, has any then, as many as are the goddesses in 
Olympus, endured bo many bitter griefs in her mind, as, to 
me above all, Jove, the son of Saturn, haa given sorrows 1 
Me, from among the other marine inhabitants, has he sub- 
jected to a man, to Pelcus, son of -^acus ; and 1 have endured 
tho couch of a man very nmch against my will. He, icJeed, 
now lies in his palaces, afflicted with grievous old age ; but 
now other [woes] are my lot. After he had granted me to 
bring forth and uurturo a son, distinguished among heroes, 
and who grew np like a plant ; him having roared, as a plant 
in B fertile spot of the field, I sent forth in the crooked barks 
to Ilium, to fight with the Trojans; but him I shall not 
receive again, having returned home to the mansion of Pelcus. 
As long, however, as he lives to me, and beholds tho light of 
the sua, ho suffers sorrow, nor am I, going to him, able to 

' I have ondoavored to expreM Buttmann'a idea respeclina; the mean- 
ing ofn'niTor, See Lexil. pp. 44-7. Da codcIuiIbs that it aimply means 
ijreal, but witli a collateral notion of asloniahmenl implied, coaaectlng it 
with iIjT?rfff. 

' See Buttmann, Lexil, p. 481. 

' '^'irg. Ma. I 80 : '■ — Tuua, o reeina, quid optei, 

Explorare labor: mibi juaaacqiwsere fka est." 
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avail him aught. The maid whom the sons of the Greeks 
selected as a ruward for him, her hath king Agamemnon 
taken back again from his hiuids. Certainly, grieving for 
her, ha has been wasting his soul ; while the Trojans were 
hemming in the Greeks at the ships, nor suffered them to go 
beyond the gates; but the elders of the Greeks supplicated 
him, and named many distinguished presents. But then he 
refused to avert destruction, jet he clad Patroclus in his own 
armor, and sent him forth to the battle, and he gave with 
him much people. All day tliey fought round the Sciesn 
gates, and certainly on that day had overturned Troy, had 
not Apollo slain, among the foremost warriors, the gallant 
sou of MenoetiuB, after having done much mischief, and given 
glory to Hector. On this account do I now approach thy 
knees, if thou wilt give to my short-lived son a shield and 
helmet, and beautiful greaves, joined with clasps, and a 
corselet; for what were his, his faithful companion has lost, 
subdued by the Trojans; and he (Achilles) lies upon the 
ground, grieving in his soul." 

Her then illustrious Vulcan answered : " Take courage, 
nor let these, things be cause of uneasiness in thy mind •, for 
would that 1 could so surely conceal him from dread-sounding 
death, when grievous fate approaches hira, as that bcautifiil 
armor shall be ready for him, sueh as any one of many tnen 
shall hereafter admire, whosoever may behold it." 

So sjiying, he left ber there, and went toward the bellows, 
which he turned toward the fire, and commanded them to 
work. And full twenty bellows blew in the furnacea, ex- 
citing a varied well-regulated' blast, lo be ready for Hrn, 
at one time busy, at another the reverse, as Vulcan pleased, 
and that the work might he complete. Ke cast into the fire 
impenetrable brass, and tin, precious gold and silver; but nest 
he placed the mighty anvil on the stock, and took in [one] 
hand his strong hammer, and with the other grasped the forceps. 

First of all he formed a shield,' both large and solid, deeo 

' i. e., one that would cither blow, or not, according lo the pn^ressof 
tliB work required. Tha student will da well to conipara Tirg. Georg. iv. 
171, sqq. ; JEu. viiL 449, sqq. ; and Calfimacb. ia Disn. 53, sqq. 

2 Seo Colerideo, Classic Pocta, p. 182, sqij. ; RiociuB, Dissert Hotn. 
t, L p. 216; Feith, Antiq. Horn. iv. 10, 4. In reading thia whol« de- 
ucription, care must bo takea to allow for the freedom of paetio deecrip.- 
tion, oa well aa Ibr the sliill of Iho aappoaed artificer. 
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rating it all over, and around it he threw a shining border, 
■ triple and glittering, aiid from it [there hung] a silver belt. 
Of the shield itself, there were five folds ; but on it he formed 
many curious worlis, with cunning tkill. On it he wrought 
the earth, and the heaven, and the sea, t!ie unwearied sun, and 
the full mooD, On it also [ho represented] all the constella- 
tions with which the heaven is crowned, the Pleiades, tho 
Ilyadea, and the strength of Orion, and tho Bear," which they 
also call by the appellation of the AVain, which there revolves, 
and watches Orion ;* hut it alone is free' from tho hatha of tho 
ocean. 

In it likewise ho wrought two fair cities' of articulate speak- 
ing men. In the one, indeed, there were marriages aud fe.ists; 
and ihey were conducting the brides from their chambers 
through the city with brilliant torches,' and many a bridal 
song' was raised. Tho youthful dancers wore wheeling round, 
and among them pipes and lyres uttered a sound ; and the 
won^en standing, each at her portals, admired. And people 
wore crowded together in an assembly, and there a contest 
had arisen; for two men contended for the ransom-money of 
a slain man : tho one affirmed that ho had paid all, uppealii^g 
to the people; but the other denied, [averring] that ho had 
received naught ; and both wished to find an end [of tlic 
dispute] before a judge.' The people were applauding both 
— supporters of cither party, and tho heralds were keeping 
back the people ; but the elders sat upon polished atones, in a 
sacred* circle, and [the pleadejs'] held in their hands the 

1 CC Tirg. GeOTg. i. 137 ; JEo. L 748; jil 51C. 

' Orion asocuds above the horizon, us though in pursuit of tho "Wain, 
mhidi ia return seema to observe hia movements. Moniliua, i. 500: 
" Arotos ot Orion adversis frontibus ibant," whieli is compared by Soali- 
ger, p. 28. 

' AtatuB, Dios. 48 : 'AjiKTni min^Euii wciiivXay/ii!'o:, uneayaia. Virg. 
Georg. L 24G ; " AretOH Oct'iui mctuontea uiijuore tingi." Tho Btmdent 
or aiiciieut UBtrouom; will do wt'll to comporo Scaliger oa MaaLL i. p. 
43, 2 ; Cusuab. on Stra.bo, i. init. 

1 Cf. Hoaiod, Scut. Here. 370, sqq. 

s The escort took placB at cveo-tide. 

t On tho origin of this tonn, gee Serv, on Virg. JEa. L 6aa. 

' Or, "oa the testimony of witaesaes." See Kennedy. 

s Bae HojQo oa x. BG. So eii/ja aififdv, "Iho seat crjustioo." — 
^BCh. Ag. 183. 

' See Kennedy, who bas collcetod tbe Homeric paasi^s concerning 
lawsuits. 
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stavos of ihe cloar-voiceci heralds ; ■with these then they 
arose, nnd alternately pleaded their cause. Moreover, in ' 
the midst lay two talents of gold, to give to him who should 
best establish his claim among them. But round the other 
city sut two armies of people gUtteiing in arms; and one of 
two plans was agreeable to them,' either to waste it, or to 
divide all things into two parts — the wealth, whatever the 
'pleasfuit city contained within it. They, however, had cot 
yet complied, but were secretly arming themselves for an 
amhuscade. Meanwhile, their beloved wives and young chil- 
dren kept watcji, standing above, and among them the men 
whom old age possessed. But they (the younger men) ad- 
vanced ; but Mars was their leader, and Pallas Minerva, 
both golden, and clad in golden dresses, beautiful and large, 
along with their armor, radiant all round, and indeed like 
gods ; but the people were of humbler size.' But when they 
now had reached a place where it appeared fit to lay an 
anibuscade, by a river, where there was a watering-place (or 
all sorts of cattle, there then they settled, clad in shining 
steel. There, apart from the people, sat two spies, watching 
when they might perceive (he sheep and crooked-hoi-ned 
oxen. These, however, soon advanced, and two shepherds 
accompanied them, amusing themselves with their pipes, for 
they had not yet perceived the stratagem. Then they, dis- 
cerning them, ran in upon them, and immediately slaughtered 
on all sides the herds of oxen, and the beautiful flocis of 
snow-white sheep ; and slew the shepherds besides. But 
they, when they heard the great tumult among the oxen, 
previously sitting in front of the assembly,' mounting their 
nimble-footed steeds, pm-sued ; and soon came up with them. 
Then, having marshaled tbemselvea, they fought a battle on 
the hanks of the river, and wounded one another with their 
brazen spears. Among them mingled Discord and Tumult, 
and destructive Fate, holding one alive, recently wounded, 
another nnwounded, but a third, slain, she drew by the 

' 1. «., Iho enemy. The alternative was that tha townsmen shoold 
either surrender hnir their possessions, or submit to iodiscrimiimte piUi^fu. 
See KeDnedy. 

' This custom of reprcsentrng- gods nnd heroes of larger stature thjn 
ordinary fullca provoils ohnost universally in the GgypCias mcmumeiiU 
and sculp luroB. 

^ " Elpa vel ipa est locus conciom^ et ipse ccetus." — Seyna- 
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feet through the battle; and had the garment around her 
shoulders crimsoned with the gore of men.' But they 
turned about, like living mortals, and fought, and drew away 
the slaughtered bodies of each other. 

On it he also placed a soft fallow field,' rich glebe, wide, 
thrice-plowed ; and in it many plowmen drove hither and 
thither, turning round their teams. But when, returning, 
they reached the end of the field, then a man, advancing, 
gave into their hands a cup of very sweet ■wine ; but they 
turned themselves in series,' eager to reach tlie [other] end 
of the deep fallow. But it was all black bciiind, similar lo 
plowed land, which indeed wa"! a marvel beyond [all others]. 

On it likewise he placed a field of deep corn, where reapers 
were cutting, having sharp sickles in their hands. Some 
liandfuls fell one after the other upon the ground along the 
I'lirrow, and the binders of sheaves tied others with bauds. 
Three hinders followed [the reapers], whilo behind them boys 
gathering the haadfuls, [and] bearing them in their arms, con- 
tinually supplied them ; and among them the master stood by 
the swathe' in silence, holding a scepter, delighted in heart. 
But apart, beneath an oak, servants were preparing a banquet, 
and sacrificing a huge os, they ministered ; while women 
sprinkled much white barley* [on the meat], as a supper for 
the reapers. 

On it likewise he placed a vineyard, heavily laden wilh 
grapes, beautiful, golden ; but the clusters throughout were 
black; and it was supported throughout by silver poles. 
Round it he drew an azuro trench, and about it a hedge' of 

' Cr.JEa.\L: "Tisiplioneiiuo Beilona, pallaBuocincta cruenla." Stat. 
Theb, i. 109: "Rigot horrida tergo PuUa, ot caerulei redeunt in pectore 
notli." 

" With tho whole of this description of the ahield of AchiUes, tha lover 
of poctiy should compare MLItou, TaradisQ Lost, xL 63E, aqq,, with tha 
remarks of Blahnp Nowtoo. 

' But Heaycliiua by oy/mv; undoratood oCXtwaf, " tlie fniTows." See 
Sclitieid. QQ Nicand. Ther. 371. 

1 I liere foUow the Oiford translator. Tho torai (^am^eiif is well in 
accordaDco with tho simplo manners of the early ages, when kings were 
furmera on a large scale. Mnaf of our Saviour's parables present a 
similar association of agriculture with the regal dignity. 

* Probably a religious rite. Of. L 449, 458. 

' 'EipvTtvaei' uiitreXava. KOi fpay/iii/ ait^ TtepiiSriKr. UaCL xxi 33. 
Seo Rosomiiller on Jer. v. 6. 
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tin ; but there was only one path to it, by which the gatfaerei^ 
went when they collected the vintage. Young viryins and 
youths, of tender minds, buro the luacioua I'ruit in woven 
baskets,' in the midst of whom a boy played sweetly on a 
Bhrill harp ; and with tender voice song gracefully to the 
chord ; while thoy, beating [the ground] in unison with dancing 
and shouts, followed, skipping with their feet. 

In it he also wrought a herd of oxen with horns erect. But 
the klne were made of gold and of tin, and rushed out with o 
lowing from the stall to the pasture, beside a murmuring 
Bti'oam, along the breeze- waving rceda,' Four golden herds- 
men accompanied the oxen, and nine dogs, swift of foot, fol- 
lowed. But, two terrible lions detained the bull, roaring 
among the foremost oxen, and he was dragged away, loudly 
bellowing, and the dogs' and youths followed for a rescue. 
They indeed, having tron off the skin of the great ox, lapped 
up his entrails and black blood ; and the shepherds vainly 
pressed upon them, urging on their fleet dogs. These how- 
ever refused to bito the lions, but, standing very near, barked, 
and shunned them. 

On it illustrious Vulean also formed a pasture in a beauti- 
ful grove full of white sheep, and folds, and covered huts and 
cottages. 

Illustrious Vulcan likewise adorned it with a dance, like 
unto that which, in wide Gnossus, Ditdalus contrived for fair- 
haired Ariadne. Tiiere danced youths and alluring' virgins, 
holding each other's hands at the wrist. These wore fine 
linen robes, but those were dressed in well-woven tunica, 
shining' as with oil ; these also had beautiful garlands, and 
those wore golden swoj^s, [hanging] frotn silver belts. Some- 
times, with skillfiil feet, they nimbly bounded [round]; as 
when a potter, sitting, shall make trial of a wheel fitted to 
his hands, whether it will run ; and at other times again they 
ran back to their places through one another. But a great 
crowd surroimded the pleasing dance, amusing themselves; 

"' "Timineis calnthia," Copi, IG. Fropcri iii. II, 31 

3 Sdo Knight nnd Kenned)'. 

3 Literally, "finders of oxen," i. (., Bo attractive as to Ijo certain of 
roceiving a, good dowry, p^d, after the ancient custom, in cattle, 

* This must liavD been aomo kind ofoil-cloth, unless we read oTi'SUtwrtf 
witii Kennedy. Tlio meauing ia very obscure. 
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and among them two tumblers, be^ning llieir soogs, qmn 
round through the midst. 

But in it he also formed the vast strength of the river 
Oceanua, near the last border of the well-formed obield. 

But when he hod finished the shield, large and solid, he next 
formed for him a corselet, brighter than the splendor of fire. 
He also made for him a strong helmet, fitted to his temples, 
beautiful and Tsriously ornamented, and <xi it placed a golden 
crest; and made greaves for him of ductile tin. 

But when renowned Vulcan had with toil mode all the 
armor, lifting it up, he laid it before the mother of Achilles ; 
but she, like a hawk, darted down ftom snowy Olympus, 
bearing &om Vulcau the "?■'"'"{' armor. 
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BOOK THE NINETEENTH. 



AEGTJMENT. 

TbettSj having "brought AclillTna liie now ttrmor, nnd promised to prtBCTTft 
tbo bocly of pHtmdua from pomiption, ho ia reconcilfd to AgDuiemnon, 
nod beioR miriioiiloiisly InviKoroCed by Minervo, goes tbrtli lo ballJo, re- 
gordlese of Iho prediction of Mi (I>te bj liis horse Xontlms. 

Saffbon-robed Mom was rising from the streams of ocean, 
that she might bear light to immortals and mortals;' but 
she (Thetis) camo to the ships, bearing the gifts froni the 
god. Her dear soa she found lying upon Patroclus, bitterly 
lamenting, and his numeroua companions were lamenting 
around him. But near to him stood the divine of god- 
desses, and hung upon his hand aud spoke, and addressed 
liim: 

"My son, let us sufler him now to lie, grieved although we 
be, since first he has been laid low by the counsel of tho 
gods : but do thou receive these distinguished arms from 
Vulcan, very beautiful, such as no man has over worn upon 
his shoulders.'' 

Having thus spoken, the goddess placed the armor belbra 
Achilles ; and they, all curiously wrouhgt, clashed aloud. 
Then tremor seized all the Myrmidons, nor did any one dare 
to look directly at them, but they fled in fear. But when 
Achillea saw them, tho more rage entered him; and his eyes 
shone terribly beneath his eyelids, like a flame ; and he was 
delighted, holding in his hands the splendid gifts of the god. 
But after ho had delighted his mind, beholding these artifi- 
cial works, ho immediately addressed to his mother winged 
words i 

" To rp-Baluto the world wltli SKored light 
Loui'Othca waked, and with fresh dews cmbaWd 
Tho oarlL." — Paradiaa Lost, xl 132. 
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" Mother mine, the god hath indeed given arms, such as are 
fit to be worka of iramortala, nor that a mortal man could 
make. Truly now will I arm myself; but I very much fear 
lest, in the mean time, ihe flies, having enlercd tho gallant son 
of Mencetius, by his spear-in Dieted wounds, create maggots, 
and pollute the corse (for lifo in it is destroyed), and all the 
parla of the body grow putrid." 

But him the silver-footed goddess Thetis then answered : 

" My child, let not these things be a care to thy mind. 1 
will endeavor to drive away from him the fierce swarms, tlie 
flies which devour heroes slain in battle. For although he lie 
an entire year, his body shall always be uncorrupted, or even 
better. But do thou, having summoned the Grecian heroes to 
an assembly, having renounced thy wrath toward Agamemnon, 
the shepherd of tho people, arm thyself quickly for war, and 
put on thy might." 

Thus, therefore, having spoken, she infused into him the 
most daring coun^e, ajid then instilled into Patroelus, through 
tho nostrils, ambrosia and ruby necfar,' that hia body might 
be uncorrupted. 

But noble Achilles went along the shore of the sea, shout- 
ing fearfully, and aroused the Grecian heroes; so that even 
those who used formerly to remain in the assemblage of the 
ships, both those who were pilots, az:d who held the rudders 
of tho ships, and the pursers [»'ho] were nfc tho ships, dis- 
pensers of food, even these then indeed went to the assembly, 
because Acliilles appeared, for he had long abstained from tho 
grievous battle. And two servants of Mars, tho warlike son 
of Tydeus, and coble Ulysses, went limping, leaning upon a 
spear; for they still had painful wounds ; and advancing, they 
sat in tho front sea's. But last came the king of men, Agc- 
memnon, having a wound ; for him also, in the sharp battle. 
Coon, son of Antenor, had wounded with his brazen spear. 
Then when all tho Greeks were assembled, swift-footed 
Achilles, rising up among them, said ; 

" 8oa of Atreus, this would surely have been somewhat 
better for both thee and mo,' when wo two, grieved at heart, 

' Milton, P. L, V. G33 : " with angela' food, and rubied nectar flows." 
' 1. a, it would havB been batter for us to have been friends, as wa 

now aro, thail onemiea. Tlie conatructioa is intemiptod, t« suit tba flgi- 

tnion of the speAlcor 
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raged with soul- devouring contention for tho sake of a girl. 
Would that Diana had slain her with an arrow in tho shipsoD 
that day, when wasting, 1 look Lymcssus; then indeed so 
many Greeks had not seized the mighty ground in their teeth 
under the hands of the enemy, I being continually enraged. 
This however was better for Hector and the Trojans, but 1 
think the Greeks will long remember the contention of you 
and mo. But let us leave thcso things as passed, although 
grieved, subduing from necessity the soul within our bosoms. 
And now I terminate my wrath, nor is it at all fit that I 
always obstinately be enraged ; but come quickly, incite iho 
long-haired Aehocans to battle, in order that stiil 1 may make 
trial of the Trojans, going against them ; if they wish to pass 
the night at the ships; hut of them I think that any wilt very 
gladly bend the knee, whoever shall escape out of the destruc- 
tive fight from my spear." 

Thus he ppoke ; l)ut the well-greaved Greeks rejoiced, the 
mngnanimoug son of Pcleus renouncing his wrath. But them 
the king of men, Agamemnon, also addressed out of the same 
place, from his scat, nor advancing into the midst: 

" O friends ! heroes of the Greeks, servants of Mars, it ia 
becoming indeed that ye should hsarken to me, thus risiiif!, 
nor is it convenient that thou shouldst interrupt; for [it is] 
difficult, even for one being skilled,' But in n great uproar 
of men, how ean any one hear or speak 1 but he is inter- 
rupted, although being a clear-toned orator. I indeed will 
direct myself to the son of Peleus; but do ye, the other 
Greeks, uriderstand, and carefully learn my meaning. Often 
already have the Greeks spoken this saying to me, and have 
rebuked mo ; but I am not to blame," but Jove, and Fate, 
and Erinnys, roaming amid the shades, who, during the 
assembly, cast into my mind a sad injury, on that day, when 
1 myself took awpy tlio reward of Achilles. But what could 
I do? for the deity accomplishes all things ; pernicious Ate, 
the venerable daughter of Jove, who injures all. Her feet 
are tender, for she does not approach the ground, but she 
walks over the heads of men, injuring mankind, and one at 

' i. e., even a good speitker can do nothitij; without a fair hearing. 

' CE iii. 164. Sonoco, (Ed. 1019: " Fati iata culpa eel." CC Dvi- 
p'lrt, p. 106. jEach. Chocph. 310: 'il /loTpa tovtm; u Tixvoy, Troflat- 
no. 
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least' [ahe] fetters. For at one time she injured even Jove, 
who, they say, is the most, powerful of men and gods ; tut him 
Juno, being a female, deceived by her guile on that day when 
Alcinene was about to bring forth mighty Hercules in well- 
walled Thobes, He indeed, boasting, bad said among all the 
gods: 

"'Hear me,' all ye gods and all yc goddesses, while I speak 
those things which the mind within my bosom urges. This 
day Ilithyta, presiding over births, shall bring into iho light a 
certain man, who shall be ruler over all his neighbors — [one] 
of those men of the blood of my race !' 

'■ But him tho august Juno addressed, devising guile r 
'Thou shalt lie, nor shall thou insure accomplishment to ihy 
speech. But come, swear a firna oath to me, Olympinn ! 
that lie shiill indeed he ruler over all his neighbors, who shiill 
this day fall between tho feet of a woman, among those men, 
who are of the blood of thy family,' 

'■Thu3 she spoke, but Jove perceived not licr crsSty 
design, but he swore iho mighty oath, and afterward was 
much befooled,' Then Juno springing forth, quitted the lop 
of Olympus, and came speedily to Aeha;an Argos, where she 
knew the noble spouse of Stheuelua, the sou of Perseus. 
And she, indeed, was pregnant of her beloved son ; and the 
seventh month was at liand ; and she brought him into 
light, being deficient the number of months ; but kept back 
the delivery of Aicmetie, and restrained the llithyiffi ; and 
herseif bearing the message, addressed Jove, the soil of 
Saturn : 

'"Father Jove, hurler of the rod lightning, I will put a 
certain matter in thy mind, A noble man is now bom, who 
shall rule ihe Argives, Eurystheus, tho son of Perseus, thy 
offspring ; nor is it unbecoming that ho should govern the 
Argives.' 

"Thus she spoke; but sharp grief smote him in his deep 
mind ; and immediately he seized Ate by her head of shining 
curls, enraged in his mind, and swore a powerful oath, that At«, 

' " A dplicntc cenaure of Achilles." — Oifoii Tranel. 

' Cr. Pindar, 01. lii. BO-106, and li. v. iii. I have followed Hayno's 
conatruiag, auppljing riva. 

' Injiireil, vei:i.-d by his infatuation. Juno was tlilakingof Euiyatbou^ 
but Jove of Hercules. 
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who injares all, should never again return to Olynipus and the 
starry heavea. 

"Thus saying, he cast her from the starry heaven, whirl inp 
her round in his hand, hut she quickly reached the works of 
men. On her account he always groaned,' when he beheld 
hia beloved son suffering unworthy toil under the labors of 
Eurystheus. 

" So I also, when the great crest-tossing Hector was thus' 
destroying the Greeks at the sterna of the ships, was not able 
to forget the wrong which 1 had tbrmerjy foolishly comrDitted, 
But since I have sutTcrod harm, and Jove has taken away my 
reason, 1 am willing again to appease thoc, and to gi\'e infinile 
presents. But arise to the battle, and incite tlie other people, 
audi myself [will pledge myself ] to furnish all the presents, as 
many as noble Ulysses yesterday, going to thee, promised in 
thy tents. Yet, if thou wilt, wait a little, although hastening 
to battle, and my servants, taking the presents from my ship, 
shall bring them, that thou mayest see that 1 will present 
[thee] with appeasing offerings." 

But him swift-footed Achilles answering, addressed : " Most 
glorious son of Atreus, king of men, Agamemnon, whether 
thou wilt furnish gifts, as is meet, or keep them with thee- [will 
be seen]; butnowletusvery quickly bo niindftil of thecontesl; 
for it is not fitting to waste tirac in idle talk,' nor to delay; 
as a mighty work is yet nndono. But as some one may again 
behold Achilles among the front ranks, destroying the pha- 
lanxes of the Trojans with his brazen spear, so also let some 
one of you, keeping this in mind, fight with [his] man." 

But him Ulysses, of many wiles, answering, addressed; 
" Not thus, bravo as thou art, O godlike Aehilies, urge on the 
sons of the Greeks, fasting, toward Ilium, about to fight with 
the Trojans ; for the conflict will not be for a short time only, 
when once the phalanxes of men shall mingle, and a god 
breathe might into both. But command the Greeks to bo 
fed at the ships with food and wine, for this is might and 



' On the servitudB of Herodaa, see Grole, vol I p. 1S8. 

' i e., imposed by. 

' "The parallel impliDd here is of the havoc occasioned by Hect«t, 
and the lahorioua tasks imposed by Kuryathous. Such appears w bo 
the force of tha parlitle." — Kennedy, 

' Heaych.; K^ororc-ciifiv ^iopaXoyi^coOai aTpayyeveaOai. 
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vigor, For a mm, unrefreshed by food, would not be able 
to fight against [the enera^] all day lo the setting aun ; for 
although lie might deaire iti his mind to fight, yet his limbs 
graduully grow languid, and thirst and hunger come upon him, 
and his knees &J1 him aa he goes. The man, on the other 
hand, who is satiated with wine and food, fights all day with 
hostile men, the heart within his breast is daring, nor are liis 
limba at all faligued before that all retire from battle. But 
come, dismiss the people, and order a repast to be made 
ready ; and let the king of men, Agamemnon, bring the gifts 
into the midst of the assembly, that all the Greelta may see 
them with their eyes, and thou mayeat be delighted in thy 
mind. Let him, moreover, swear an oath to thoc, standing 
up among the Greeks, that he has never aseended her bed, nor 
has been mingled with her, as is the custom, O king, of men 
and wives; and to thee thyself, also, let the soul within thy 
breast be placid. Then let him next conciliate thee by a rich 
banquet within his tents, that thou mayest not have aught 
wanting of redress. And for the future, O son of Atreus, thou 
wilt be more just toward another ; for it is by no means un- 
worthy that a king should appease a man, when he' may first 
have given ofl'cnse," 

But him the king of men, Agamemnon, in return ad- 
dressed : 

" 1 rejoice, O son of Laertes, having heard thy speech, for 
with propriety hast thou gone through and enumerated all 
things. These things I am willing to swear, and my mind 
orders mo, in presence of a god, nor will I perjure myselE 
But let Achilles remain here, at least for a little while, though 
hastening to battle, and do all ye others remain assembled, 
until they bring the gifts from my tent, and we strike faithful 
leagues. To thyself, however, [O Ulysses], I give this charge, 
and order ihee, selecting the principal youths of all the Greeks, 
to bear from my ship the gifts, as many aa we yesterday 
promised that we should give to Achilles, and to lead [hither] 
the women. But lot Talthybius also quickly prepare for me 
through the wide army of the Greeks, a boar to sacrifice to 
Jove and the sun," 

Him answering, swift-footed Achilles then addressed : 
r 

' Unilcratand ftaaii-ci^. 
Hi 
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" Most glorious son of Atreua, king of men, Agamemnon, 
at some other time ought they ra*er to attend to these things, 
when any cessation of battle hereafter be, and so much ardor 
be not in my bosom : but at present those lie mangled, whom 
Hector, son of Priam, subdued, when Jove gave him the 
glory : but ye urge [them] to food ! Now indeed I should 
excite the sons of the Greeks to fight, fasting, but with ihe 
setting sun, to prepare a large supper, after we have revenged 
our disgrace. Before that neither drink nor food shall pass 
down my throat, my companion being slain, who lies in my 
tent, torn with the sharp brass, turned toward the vestibule, 
while hia comrades mourn around — these things are not a care 
to my mind, but slaughter and bloodshed, and the dreadful 
groans of heroes." 

But him much-scheming Ulysses answering, addressed : 

"0 Aehillos, sonof Peleus, by far the hravest of the Greeks, 
thou art superior indeed to me, and not a little more valiant 
with the spear, but I indeed excel thee much in prudence; 
because I was born before thee, and know more: wherefore 
let thy mind be restrained by ray words. Soon is there a 
eatiety of contest to the naen, a most abundant crop of 
whom the brass pours upon the earth ; but the harvest ia 
very small, when Jove, who is the umpire of the battle of 
men, inclines his scales. It is by no means fit that tho 
Greeks should lament the dead with the stomach, for in 
great numbers and one upon another are they every day 
falling ; when therefore could any one respire from toil t 
But it is necessary to bury him, whosoever may die, having 
n patient mind, weeping for a day.' But as many as sur^-ive 
the hateful combat should be mindful of drinking and of 
food, in order that wo may ever the more ceaselessly contend 
with our enemies, clad as to our bodies in impenetrable brass; 
nor let any of tho troops lie by waiting another exhortation. 
For evilly will that exhortation come upon him, whoever may 
be left at the ships of the Greeks ; but advancing in a body, 
let us stir up the keen battle against the horse-breaking 
Trojans." 

lie said, and chose as his companions the sons of glorious 
Nestor, and Meges, son of Pbyleus, Thons, and Merlones, 

' Libanius, Or. is. in Julian.: 'Q nolJA ovj'iiii'^oor fti eavri^ SuKpva, 
oiix en' i/iati Kara to iirof, d/ui*rj(i^ou ttj^ui'. Sco Dilport, p. Ill 
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Lycomedes, son of Oeon, and MeUBippne ; *ai tttey pf»- 
ceedcd to go lowsrd the tent of Agaxoenmon, son vT 
Atreus. Immediately slter the word iras nrokec and die 
work -was perfected. Seven tripods tfaey bore from tlio 
tent, which be baci promised him. and Ivroiitr eplettdkl 
goblets, and twelve steeds ; and straigbtway led forth Bereii 
blameless women, skilled in works, but the eighth was fiwr- 
clieeked Briseia. But Ulysses, placing' tea whole taluuts <•( 
gold, led the way, and with him the other yoiitlis of the 
Greeks bore the presents, and placed them in tho niidst 
of the assembly ; but Agamemnon rose up ; aud Talthybius, 
like unto a god in his roiee, stood Iwbside the shepherd of ibo 
people, holding a boar in bis hands. Then the son of Alreus, 
drawing ihc knife with his hands, which always hung by the 
great scabbard of hb sword, catting off the forelock of Ihe 
boar, prayed, lifting up his hands to Jove ; but all the Greeks 
sat in silence in the same spot. listeniDg in a becoming manner 
to the king. Gut praying, he spoke, looking toward the 
wide heaven : 

"Now first let Jove be ivitnesa, the most supreme and 
best of gods, and Earth, and Sun, and ye Furies, who be- 
neath the earth chastise men, whoever may swear a false- 
hood ; never have I laid hands upon the maid Brisels, 
needing her for the sake of the couch, or any othtr purpose ; 
but inviolate has she remained in my t*iits. But if any of 
those things be tiilse, may the gods inflict oh me tiiose very 
many distresses whieh they inflict when men sin in swear- 
i«g." 

He said, and cut the throat of the boar with the ruth 
less brass; which Talthybius, whirling round, cast into iho 
mighty water of the hoary sea, as food for fishes. But 
Achilles, rising, said among the war-loving Greeks : 

"O father Jovo, certainty thou givest great calamities to 
men ; for never could Atrides have so thoroughly aroused 
iho indignation in my bosom, nor foolish, led away the girl, 
I being unwilling, but Jove for some intent wi^ed death 
should happen to many Greeks. But now go to the repast, 
llmt we may join battle." 

Thus then he spoke, and dissolved the assembly in haste.' 

' C ;., !□ the waXe, in ordor to be weighed. 

■ SoOd. viii. 33: Bi;f/ii rjArjti'ir.- Joira, i'. e, i/utic;. Virg. jEh. IV. 



They inJecd wero separated, each to his own ship ; but the 
toagnanimoua Myrmidons were oecnpied about tlio girts, and, 
bearing them, went to the ship of godlilte Achilles. These 
they laid up in the tents, and placed tlae women in seala; 
but the illustrious attendants drove the horses to the stud. 
But aikirward Briseis, like unto golden Veuus, when she 
beheld Palroclus lacerated with the sharp spear, throwing 
liorself about him, wept aloud, and with her handa tore her 
breast and tender ne«k, and fair countenance.' Then the 
woman, like unto the goddesses, weeping, said ; 

" O Patroclua ! most dear to my wretched soul, I lefl theo 
indeed alive, departing from my tent, but now returning, I 
find thee dead, O chieftain of the people! How in my case 
evil ever succeeds evil. The hero indeed to whom my father 
and venerable mother had given me,' I saw pierced with the 
sharp brass before the city ; and throe beloved brothere 
whom the same mother had brought forth to me, all drew 
on the destructive day. Nevertheless, thou didst not suffer 
mo to weep, when swilt Achilles slew my husband, and laid 
waste the eity of divine Mynes, but thou saldst thon wouldst 
render ine the wedded wife' of noble Achillea, lead mo in the 
ships to Phthia, and prepare the nuptial feast among the 
Myrmidons. Therefore do I insatiably lament theo dead, 
being ever gentle." 

Thus she spoke, weeping ; and the women lamented for 
Patroclus, as a pretext, but [really] each for her own ills. 
And around him (Achilles) were collected the elders of the 
Greeks, entreating him to take refreshment ; but he, moan- 
ing, refused : 

"1 entreat [you], if any of my beloved companions would 
bo obedient to me, bid mo not satiate my heurt with food or 

226; "Oeleres doler mea dicta per auras," which Sorviua interpretB, 
"oeler, vel celerilor." 

■ On those unciont eigns of liimontation c£ Tirg. jEn. iv. 672; xu. 
606 ; SiliUB, yiii. Ifi3 ; Tusc. Qureat iii. 26. ..EacL. Choeph. 22 : Upnict 
■aap^i^ ^ii'/oif ufivyjioli;, Eur. Hel, 10D3 : Ila/tjdi t' Sm^n ifdviov 
ijitajM ^pouf. OreaL 950: TiStioa ItvKAv uit'.T" ^'^ waprfiSuv, a!fia- 
TTfpbv arav, Artomidor. i. : 'Ev toZ^ Trii-Bptji AdAtnTat ruf iropeifTf oi 
uiidpairoi. See Comm. oq Patron. csL 
' The consent of both parents was necessary to a contract of marriaga 

■I 6eo Pcith, ADtiq. llom. ii. 13, 3. 

1 1 ■ She appears to Lavo beou, at preaeiit, 011I7 bctrolliDcL 
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drink, since heavy grief hath invaded me ; but I ■will wait 
entirely till the sotting sun, and will endure." 

So saying, he dismiaaed the other kings; but two sons of 
Atreus remained; nnd noble Ulysses, Nestor, Idomeneus, 
and the aged knight Phcenix, constaatly endeavoring to 
delight him sorrowing; iior was he at all delighted, befbi'a 
he should enter the mouth' of bloody war. But remember- 
ing [Patroclus], ho frequently heaved [a sighl, and said ; 

"Surely ouce, thou too, unhappy one! dearest of my 
companions, wouldst thyself have set before mc a plentiful 
feast, withiii my tent, speedily and diligently, when the 
Greeks hastened to make tearful war upon the horse-break- 
ing Trojans. But now thou liest mangled ; but my heart is 
without drink or fobd, though thoy are within, from regret 
for theo; for I could not suflbr any thing worse, not even if 
I were to hear of my father being dead, who now perhaps 
sheds the tender tear in Phthia from the want of such a 
son ; while I, in a foreign people, wage war aginst the 
Trojans, for the sake of detested Helen ; or him, my be- 
loved son, who is nurtured for me at Scyros, if indeed he 
still lives, godlike Neoptolemus, For formerly the mind 
within my bosom hoped that I alone should perish here in 
Troy, far from steed-nourishing Argos, and that thou shouldst 
return to Phthia, that thou mightst lead back my son in 
thy black ship from Scyros, and mightst show him eveiy 
thing, my property, my servants, and my great, lofty-domed 
abode. For now I suppose that Peleus is either totally 
deceased, or that he, barely alive, suffers pain from hatefiil 
old age, and that ho is continually expecting bad news re- 
speeting mo, when ho shall hear of my being dead." 

Thus he spoke, weeping; and the elders also groaned, re- 
membering, each of them, the things which they had left in 
their dwellingg. But the son of Saturn felt compassion, 
seeing them weeping, and immediately to Minerva Rddress»>d 
winged words ; 

" O daughter mine, thou entirely now desertest thy valiant 
liero. Is Achilles then no longer at all a care to theo in thy 
minJI He himself is sitting before bis lofty-beaked ships, 

> So Ennius, p. 12B. HesBel.: "Belli femitoa posteia portoaqiw re- 
ftsgit" Tii«. ^1. i- 398: "Olaudeatur belli portie." Stat. Theb. v. 
ISO: "MoretoatJa belli." 
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bewailing his dear companion ; while the others have gone 
to a banquet; but ha is unrefr<!shcd and unfed. Go, there- 
fore, instill into hia breast ncctiir and delightful ambrosia, 
that hunger may come not upon him," 

So saying, he urged on Minerva, who was before eager. 
But she, like unto a hroad-winged, shrilled-voiced harpy, leuped 
down from the heavens through the air. The Greeks, liow- 
ever, were then arming themselves throughout the tamp, 
when she instilled into the bosom of Achilles nectar ami 
delightful ambroaia, that unpleasant hunger might not 
come upon hia limbs. Then she went to the solid mansion 
of her powerful sire, and they, apart, poured Ibrlh from 
the swift ships. 

And as when thick anow-flakes fiy flown from Jove, be- 
neath the force of the cold, air-clearing Boreas ; so from the 
ships were borne out crowded helmets, shining brightly, and 
Iwssed shields, strong-cavitied corselets, and ashen spears. 
But the sheen reaeh«l to heaven, and all the earth around 
emiled beneath the splendor of the brass; and a li-ampling 
of the feet of men arose beneath In the midst noble 
Achilles was armed, and tliere was a gnashing of his 
teeth, and bis eyes shone like a blaze of fire; but in- 
tolerable grief entered his heart within him, and, enraged 
against the Ti'ojana, he put on the gifts of the god, -which 
Vulcan, toiling, had fabricated for him. First around hia 
legs he placed the beautiful greaves, joined with silver clasps, 
next he put on the corselet round his breast, and suspended 
from his shoulders the brazen, silver-studded sword ; then ho 
seized the shield, large and solid, the sheen of which went to 
a great distance, as of the moon.' And as when from iho 
sea the blaze of a burning fire shines to mariners, which ia 
lit aloil arnong the mountains in a solitary place; but the 
storm bears them against their inclination away from their 
friends over the fishy deep; so from the shield of Achillea, 
beautiful and skillfully made, tlie brightness reached the sky. 
But raising it, he placed the strong helmet upon his head ; 

' MQton, ParadisD Lost, i. 234; 

" His pond'roua shield 
Ethereal tempor, maeay, large, and round, 
Bpliinii him caiit- Ihn broad oircumferenc* 
Hung OQ bis shoulders like tbe aoon." 
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and the helmet, crested with horBO-hair, shone like a star ; 
and the golden tiifta which Vulcan had diffused thick around 
the cone were shaken. Then noble Achiiles tried himself in 
his arras if tliey would fit him, and if his fair limbs would 
move freely in them ; but tbey were like wings to him. and 
lifted up the shepherd of the people, And from its sheath 
he drew forth his paternal gpear, heavy, great, and stout, 
which no other of the Greeks was able to brandish, but 
Achilles alone knew how to hurl it — a Pelian ash, which 
Chiron had cut for hia father from the top of Pelioi), to be a, 
destruction to heroes. But Automedon and Alcimua, liar- 
neasing the steeds, yoked them ; and beautiful collars were 
upon theni. They put the bridles into their jaws, and drew 
back the reins toward the weil-glued car, when Automedon, 
seizing the shining lash, fitted to his hand, leaped into the 
car; Achilles, armed for battle, mounted behind iiim, glitter- 
ing in his armor like ihe shining sun; and terribly he gave 
command to the horses of his aire : 

"Xanthua, and Baliua, illustrious offspring of Podarges, 
resolve now in a different manner to bring back your char- 
ioteer in safety to the body of the Greeks, after we are 
satiated with battle, nor leave him there dead, like Patro- 
clus." 

But from beneath the yoke, Xantlms, his swift-footed 
steed, addressed him, and immediately hung down his head, 
and his whole mane, drooping from the ring which was near 
the yoke, reached the ground. But the white-armed goddess 
Juno gave hira the power of speech ; 

" Now, at least, we will bear thee safe, impetuous Adiilles, 
but the fatal day draws nigh to thee ; nor are we to blame, 
but a mighty deity and violent destiny. For not by our 
laziness, or sloth, have the Trojans stripped the armor 
from the shoulders of Patroclua ; but the bravest of the gods, 
whom fair-haired Latona brought forth, slow him among tha 
front ranks, and gave glory to Hector. And [though] we 
can run even with the blast of Zephyrus, which they say ia 
the most lleet, yet to thyself it is fated that thou shouldat be 
violently subdued by a god and a man." 

Of him, having thus spoken, the Furies restrained the 
voice ; but him swift-footed Achillea, greatly indignant, ad- 
dressed ! 
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"O XanthuB, -why doat thou predict my death to meV 
For it is not at all neoesssTy for tbee. Well do 1 myself 
know that it is my fate to perish here, far away from my 
dear father and mother. Nevertheless I will not cease before 
the Trojana are abundantly satiated with war." 

He spoke, and ehouting among the front rafika, directed 
OB his solid-hoofed steeds. 
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AEGUMENT. 

JjTO penoiU tliE (locJs to jnin in Iho balllp, and they tnko tiieir reapcptlTB 
plaoBB on eitber side, itiiefla cogogBU Achilles, bul is iBBonsd ty Nep- 
luna. liector, in revenfifl for ILe dentil of his brother Polydonw, also 
iitlavka AvhillcH, ntid in unly »Bvcd from dGtith by the intervenlioQ of 
ApoUu. Achilles thcii elaye many Trqjmui. 

Thus around theo, O son of Peleus, were the Achteana 
armed, insatiable in fight, beside their crooked shipa; and the 
Trojans, on the other aide, on the acclivity' of the plain. But 
Jove ordered Themia to summon the gods to an assembly, 
from the top of many-valley ed Olympus, and she, going 
round, ordered them to proceed to the palace of Jove. Nor 
was any one of the rivera absent, save Oceanus, nor of the 
nymphs who inhabit the pleasant groves and springs of rivers, 
and the grassy meads. Then, coming to the habitation of 
cloud-compelling Jove, they sat down upon shining polished 
benches, which Vulcan with cunning skill had made for fiither 
Jove. Thus were they assembled within the palace of Jove: 
nor did Neptuno disobey the goddess, but he came to them 
from the sea. Then he sat in the midst, and inquired the 
design of Jove : 

" Why again, O hurler of the glowing lightning, hast thou 
summoned the goda to an assembly t Dost thou deliberata 
any thing respecting the Trojans and Greeks 1 Por now their 
combat and the battle are on the point of being kindled." 

But him cloud-eompelling Jove answering, addressed : 

" Tliou knowest, earth-shaker, my design within my 
breast, [and] for whose sake 1 have assembled you ; for 
though about to perish, they are a care to me, I will, how- 
ever, remain sitting on the top of Olympus, whence looking, 

' Sooi. 130; li. 6G. 
16* 
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I shall delight my soul; but deport the rest of you, that ye 
rnny go to ihc Trojiiiis and Grceka. Give aid to both, accord- 
ing as ia tlio iiicliii^iUon uf each. For if Achilles alone shall 
fight against the Trojans, they will not even for a little sustain 
the swift-footed son of Pelcus, Formerly even beholding 
him, they lied terrified ; but now when ho is grievously en- 
raged in hia ini;id on account of his companion, I fear lest hu 
overlhrow the wall, even contrary to iate." 

Thus spoke Saturniau Jove, and ho stirred up the unyield- 
ing' contest; and the gods hastened to proceed to the battle, 
having discordant minds. Juno, indeed, and Pallas Minerva 
[went] to tho assemblage of the ships, as well as earth-shaking 
Neptune, and useful Mercury, who excelled ia a prudent 
mind, with whom went Vulcan, looking savago in his mighl, 
limping, and under him his weak limbs moved with all iheir 
force. But to the Trojans [went] crest-tossing Mars, and with 
him unshorn Phabus,' and Diana, delighting in archery, 
Latona, Xanthus, and laughter-loving Venus. As long aa the 
gods were apart fronn mortal men, so long tlie Greeks weru 
greatly elated, because Achilles appeared, lor he had long ab- 
stained from the dire battle ; and a violent tremor came upon 
the Trojans, upon each of them as to their limbs, fearing be- 
cause they beheld the swift-footed sou of Pcloua glittering ia 
arms, equal to maii-slaughleriog Mars. But after the Olym- 
pians had come to the crowd of men, then arose fierce Con- 
tention, the exciter of the people, andMiuarva shouted, somo- 
tiraes standing beside the trcneh, outside the wall, at other 
times she loudly shouted along the echoing shores. But Mara 
yelled aloud on the other side, like imto a dark whirlwind, 
keenly animating tho Trojans from the lofty city, at other 
times rumiing along tho Simois over Callieolone.' 

' Buttm. Loxil. p. 406, 3 ; " Tho adjcetive liS/nirror. literally aniend- 
ing, iiii/ielding, nol to lie lurncil, bocBTue the epithet or a, violent, uncon- 
trallablo, iucessaiit tumult, battle, lameDtation, etc., as ut IJ. M. 411; 
B. lOT ; Q. 700 ; and aa an adverb at 2. B19." 

' nor- Od. i. 3i£iL 2 : " IntonBum, pucri, dicito Cynlhium." Tibull 
L 4, 37 ; "Solia ictctna eat Plirebo, Bacohoque juventa: hanc decel in- 
toQflUB erinis utramque Deum." Various reiaona are asaigned for this; 
such aa, " quia occidendo et renascendo aemper est juvenior," Fulgent. 
Uylh. i. IT; or, "quod ipso sit sol, ct sol ignis est, qui nunqasm 
Benescit," LutaL oa Stat. Theb. i. 694. Tho iahubituuts of liieropolia, 
however, worahiped p, bearded Apollo. — Macr. Sal. i. 17. 

' A rifling ground wTiich I07 on the road from Troy toward Ui» aea- 
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Thus the blessed gods, inciting both aides, ougaged, nnd 
nmon^ them made severe contention to break out. But 
dreadfully from above thundered the &ther of gods and men ; 
while beneath Neptune shook the boundless earth and the 
lofty summits of the mountains. The roots and all iho sum- 
mita of many-rilled Ida were shaken, and the city of the 
Trojans, and the ships of the Greeks, Pluto himself, king of 
I he nether world, trembled beneath, and leaped up from hia 
ilu-one, terrified, and shouted aloud, iest earth-shaking Nep- 
tune should rend asunder the earth over him, and disclose to 
mortals and immortals his mansions, terrible, squalid, which 
even the gods loathe. So great a tumult arose from the gods 
engaging in combat. Against king Neptune, indeed, stood 
Phosbus Apolio, having his winged sliafts, and against Iilara 
the azure-eyoJ goddess Minerva. Opposed to Juno stood the 
goddess of the golden bow, huntriiss Diana, rejoicing in 
archery, the sister of Apollo; and opposite Latona, the pre- 
server,' useful Mercury. Against Vulcan also was the great 
deep-eddying river, which the gods called Xanthus, and men 
the Scamander. 

Thus indeed gods went against gods ; but Achilles chiefly 
longed to penetrate through iho crowd against, Hector, the 
son of Priam ; tor with his blood hia mind particulariy 
ordered him to satiate Mars, the invincible warrior. But 
Apollo, exciter of troops, immediately argused ^ucas against 
the son of Peleus, and infused into him strong courage. And 
he likened himself in voice to Lyeaon, the son of Priam, 
and having likened himself to him, Apollo, the son of Jovo, 
i^aid: 

" O .ifkieas, counselor of the Trojans, where arc thy threats 
which, while carousing, thou didst promise to the lenders of 
the Trojans, that ihou wouldst fight against Aehilles, the son 
of Peleus r 

But him ^ueas, answering, addressed in turn : 

"Son of Priam, why dost thou order me, not wishing tt, 

ooBst, on the other eide of the Simois, oommaailiQg' lUo entire pl^o. 
Lteace il ia tho retidezvoua of tbe gods who ravarcd ilie Trojans. 

' We Qod a coUateral verb ewxeiv^-valere, in jlsch. Eqid. 3C. 
Apollon. Lox. p. 732 ; lles}^. t. ii. p. 1331, derive aunjf from 
tunioiKu;, tUo former counocUoB it with Ipioiviof, o /i[y<i?.ii; diiianuv, 
toOt' fori iai^uv. 
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ttiesB things to fight ngainat magna[iimoiis Pelides? For 
shall 1 not now for the first time stand against swift.foolwl 
Achilles, but already, on another occasion, he chased rae with 
his spear from Ida, when he attacked our cattle, and laid 
waste Lymessua and Pedasus : but Jove preserved me, who 
excited my strength and nimble limbs. Certainly 1 should 
liave been subdued beneath the hands of Achilles, and Mi- 
nerva, who, preceding, gave him victory, and encouraged him 
to slay the Lelegans and Trojans with his brazen spear. 
Wherefore it is not possible that a man should fight against 
Achilla, because one of the gods is over beside him, who 
averts destruction. Besides, also, his weapon flies direct, nor 
stops before it has pierced through human flesh ; though if 
the dcily would extend an equal scale of victory, not very 
easily woiil<l he cooq^ucr me, although ho boasts himself to be 
al] brazen," 

But him again king Apollo, the son of Jove^ addressed : 

" But do tliou also pray, O hefo, to the immortal gods, for 
they say that thou too art sprung from Venua, the daughter 
of Jove, but he from an inferior goddess ; for the one is from 
Jove, and the other from the aged sea-god. But direct thy 
invincible brass right against him, nor let him at all avert 
thee by haughty words and threats." 

Thus saying, he breathed great courage into the shepherd 
of the people; and Jie advanced through the front ranks, ao- 
coutered in shining brass. Nor did the son of Anchises escape 
the notice of white-armed Jimo, going against the son of 
Peleus through the ranks of men; but, calling the gods 
together, she addressed them : 

'■ Consider now, both Neptune and Minerva, in your minds, 
how these things shall be. This J^neas, accoutered in shining 
brass, has advanced against the son of Peleus ; and Phcebus 
Apollo has urged him on. But come, let us, however, turn 
hrm back ogam ; or let some one of us stand by Aehilies, and 
give him great strength, nor let him at all be wanting in 
courage ; that he may know that the mightiest of the im- 
mortals love him ; and that those, on the contrary, are vain, 
who hitherto avert war and slaughter from the Trojans. 
But wo have all come down from Olympus, about to partici- 
pate in this battle, lest he should suffer any thing among the 
Trojans to-day j but hereafter he shall sufier those things, as 
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many aa Fate at his tirth wove in hig Lhrcad [of destiny],' to 
Ijim, what time hja mother brought him forth. But if Achillpa 
ehal! not Icam these things from the voice of a god, he wiJl 
afterward be alVaid when any god comes against him in 
battle ; for the gods, when made manifest, axo terrible to be 
seen manifestly." ' 

But her then earth-shaking Neptune answered : 
" Juno, be not beyond reason enraged j nor is it at all ne- 
cessary. I, indeed, would not desire that we should engage 
the other gods in a battle, since we are much more powerful.* 
Rather let us, going out of the way, sit down upon a place of 
observation,' but the war shall he a eare to mortals. But if 
Mars shall begin the combat, or Apollo, or shall restrain 
Acliilles, and not suffer him to fight, then immediately shall 
the strife of contention there arise to us ; and I think that 
they, having very speedily decided it, will return to Olympus, 
and mix with the assembly of other goda, violently subdued 
by necessity under our hands." 

Thus then having spoken, the azure-haired [god] led the 
way to the lofty mound-raised waJI ofdivme Hercules, which 
the Trojans and Pallas Minerva had made, that, flying, he 
might escape from the sea-monstor, when pursued from iho 
shore to the plain. There then Neptune sat down, and tlie 
other gods, and drew an indissoluble cloud around their 
shoulders ; while on the other side they sat upon the tops of 
Callicolone, around thee, archer Apollo, and Mars, the saeker 
of cities. Thus they sot on both sides, planning designs, yet 
both were unwilling to commence grievous war ; hut Jove, 
sitting aloft, cheered them on. All the plain, however, was 

' See Diiport, p. 114. On the web vrmea bytlic Pato3 fur man's liii', 
see Virg. Kd. iv. 4G; Catullus, Ixiv. 328. But this paasugo of Uoinor 
seema to imply the onoient Qotion, Ibat tho Fatea might bo deliijcd, but 
nevoT set aside. Ci Ncmca. de Nat. Horn, i 36 ; OenBoriD. de die NaL 
xiv.; Serv. on JEn. vii. SnS. 

' ■' Dbob maitifealo in lumine vidi." — Virg. jEd. iv. 358. Oa the belief 
that the Bight of a god was atteadud with danger, cf. Liv. i svi., where 
Proculua bosoecliea the apparition of Roniulua " ut contra intueri fiia 
essot." Seo intpp. on Esod. xxxiii. 20 ; Judges siii- 32. 

^ I am half inclined to condeam this verse as spurious, with KmcaU. 
It is wsuting in MS. LipE. and ed. Rota., and does not appear to li&ru 
bcou rcud by Kustathms- 

• Compare the " Contemplitctea" of Lucan, sub iait,, where the godii 
Bot'k a almilnr place of observation. 
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ruled with thorn, and glittered with the brass of men and 
horsea, and the enrth echoed under the feel of them rushing 
together. But two heroes, by far the most valiant, advaiieeil 
toward [each other] into the midst of both armies, eager to 
light — .^eaa, the son of Anchiaes, and noble Achilles. And 
Jirst jEncas, threatening, advanced, nodding with his strong 
casque ; and before his breast he held his impetuous shield, 
and shoolc his brazen spear. But on the other side Pelidcs 
rushed against him like a destruotive lion, which men assem- 
bled together, a whole Tillage, arc anxious to kill. lie, how- 
ever, ut first despising thejn, proceeds ; but when some one 
of vigorous youths has wounded him with a dart, yawninji, 
lie collects himself [for a spring],' and the foam arises round 
Ills teetli, and his valiant soul groans within his breast, and 
he laabes his sides and thighs on both sides with his lail, and 
rouses himself to battle; then, grimly glaring, he is borne 
straight on by his strength, if he can kill some of the men, 
or is himself destroyed in the lirst crowd. Thus did his 
might and noble soul nrge Achilles to go against mngnani- 
mous .(Eneas. But when now, advancing, they approadied 
each other, swift-footed, noble Achilles first addressed the 
other ; 

" Why, O jEneas, coming through so great a length of 
crowd, dost thou stand against me ? Does then thy botiI 
urge thee to fight wiili me, hoping that thou wilt govern 
the horse-breaking Trojans in the place' of Priam 1 Yet 
even if thou shnlt slay me, not thus will friam place this 
reward in thy hand; for he has sons; and he is himself 
steady, nor incfinstant. Or, if thou alayest me, have the 
Trojans cut off for the% an inelosure' of soil surpassing 
others, suited to vines anil the pfow, that thou mayest 
cultivate it? Still I hope thou wilt effect it with difficulty. 
For I think I have at some other time put ihee to flight 
with my spear. Doat thou not remem.ber when I impet- 
uously drove thee, when alone, from the oxen, with rapid 

' So lilelg ID XV. 403, "It is also used in the Eame way ofn warrior, 
wlis, while he is preparing loruab oa liiaeuomj, or expecting his attack, 
drawa liimself up togellier, or, aa wo nay, puts himself iu nii altiwda of 
attack or defeose." — Buttm. LeiH. p, 268. 

1 'Avri Tilt 3au0.eia<; ia Gaza'3 correct paraplirase. 

3 C£ vL 134 
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fceL, down the Idieaii moutitainsl Then indeed ihou didst 
never turn round while flying, but didst escape theoce into 
Lyrncssus ; but I wasted it, having attacked it with the aid 
of Minerva and Cither Jove, The women also I led away 
captives, having taken away their day of freedom ; but Jove 
iiad the other gods preserved Iheo. However, I do not 
think they will protect thee now, as thou easiest in thy 
mind ; but I eshort thee, retiring, to go into the crowd, 
nor stand against me, before thou suffer some evil ; 
hut [it is] a fool [who] knows a thing [only] when it ia 
done." 

But him jEneas answered in turn, and said: 

" Do not think, O son of Puleua, to affright me, like an 
infant boy, with words ; since I also weU know how to utter 
liot'i threats and reproaches. But we know tiach other's 
race, and wo know our parents, hearing the words of mortal 
men long since uttered ; although by sight, indeed, neither 
dost thou know mine, nor I thine. They say, indeed, that 
thou art the offspring of renowned Pelcus, and of thy 
mother Thetia, the fiiir-haircd sea-nymph ; whereas 1 boa'it 
myself to he sprung from magnanimous Anchises, and Venus 
is my mother. Of these the one or the other sliall this day 
lament their beloved son ; for I think we shall not rotuni 
from the battle thus separated by childisli words. But if 
thou desirest to bo taught these matters, that tliou mayeat 
well know our race (for many meu know it), cloud-compel ling 
Jove indeed first begat Dardaiius.' And he built Dar- 
daniu, for eaered IKum, the city of articulatc-speakiiig men, 
was not as yet built in the plain, and they still dwelt, at the 
foot of many rilled Ida. Dardauus again begat a son, king 
Erichthoniua, who was then tlie richest of mortal men ; 
whose three thousand mares pastured through the marsh, 
rejoicing in their tender foala, Borejis, however, was ena- 
mored of some of these when pasturing, and IwnTng likened 
liimself to an azure-maned steed, covered them; and tiiey 
becoming pregnant, brought forth twelve female foals; which 
when they bounded upon tho fruitful earth, ran over Iho 

' On Dardanvu, tho epoiiTiaus of Dardania, soo Grata, vol. i. p. 3et, 
wliere llie whole legend of Tmy is ivdmirably discussed. CK Vjrg. jEil 
i, 293 ; iii. 16T, n'bcrs tlia Roman paut 1ib:i made use of Homer ia Liu^ 
iu(j tlio pedigree of .Enoaa to Jovy, 
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highest fruit of the stalks of corn, nor did thdy - r eak thom :' 
hut when they sported over tho broad baclt ff the oceoa, 
they ran along the surface of the ridge of the hoary seo. But 
Erichthonius begat 'lYos, king of the Trojana. Prom Tros 
again were descended three illustrious sons, Ilus, Assaracos, 
and godliko Ganymede, who indeed was the handsomest of 
mortal men ; and whom the gods caught up into heaven, to 
pour out wine for Jove,' that, on account of his beauty, ho 
might be with the immortals, Ilus again begat his renowned 
son Laomedon ; but Laomedon begat Tithonus and Priam, 
Lampus, Clytiua, and Hicetaon, a branch of Mars ; and As- 
&araeus Capys, who also begat his son Anchise^. But Au- 
chises begat me, and Priam noble Hector. Of this race and 
blood do I boast myself to be. But Jove increases and di- 
minishes valor to men, as ho pleases ; for he is the most 
powerful of all. But come, let us no longer talk of these 
things, like little boys, standing in the middle combat of the 
strife. For it is possible for both to utter very many re- 
proaches, so that a hundred-oared galley' would not contain 
the burthen ; for the language of mortals is voluble,' and the 
discourses in it numerous and varied : and vast is tho distri- 
bution' of words here and there. Whatsoever word thou 
uiaycst speak, such also wilt thou hear. But witat need is 
tliero to us of disputes and railing, that we should qu&rrol 
with each other like women, who, being angry with a soul- 
destroying strife, proceeding into the middle of the way, chide 
each other with many things true and not true ; for rage also 
suggests those things V With words, however, thou shalt not 
tnm me, courageous, from my valor, before thou Gghtast 
against me with thy brass ; but come, quickly let us mako 
trial of each other with brazen spears," 

lie spoke, and hurled his brazen spear against the droardful 
shield, terrible [to bo seen], and the huge buckler resounded 

' This hyperbole has beea emulatod by numberless poels. C£ Oppian, 
Ctd. J. 331; ApoUoLU Kb. L 183; Quintua Calab. viiL 158; VTrg. ^n. 
vii. SOS ; ClaudLan iu 3d Cons. Hon. i. 97. 

" Cf. Pindar, 01. i. 69, and Serv. on ^n. L 32. 

' Oumpare the Latin phrase, "ptaustra convitiorum," &cd Duport, p. 
IIS. 

' SrpfTTT;) — iypi'i xat ei'AvyiaTiic, — Ruststli. 

' No/iuf, Iniyi/iTinic iip' ixdripa. — liuBlath. Soo Kennedy. 

• i. a, "prompts to utter all aortu of things, Iruo and fulae." — Oif. ft. 
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with the fitroka of the javelin. But the son of Peleus, 

alarmed, held the shield from him with his strong hand, for 
he supposed that the long spear of great-hearted ^Eneas 
would easily penetrate: foolish! nor Jid ho reflect in his 
mind and soul, that the glorious gifts of the gods are not euav 
to he subdued by mortjil men, nor to yield. Nor then did 
the heavy speor of warlike jEneaa penetrate the shield ; tut 
the gold stopped it, the gift of the god. It penetrated, how- 
ever, through two folds, but there were still three ; since 
Vulcan had drawn five folds over it, two brazen, two inaide 
of tin, and one golden ; in which tlio brazen spear van 
stopped. But Achillea next sent forik his long-shadowed 
spear, and struck against the shield of .Enons, equal on all 
sides, at the outside edge, where the thinnest brass ran round 
it, and the o\-hide was thinnest upon it ; but the Pelian ash 
liroke through, and the shield was crushed by it. But 
.^^Eneas crouched,' and being terrified, held the shield from 
him; while the spear [passing] over his back, stuck in the 
earth, ftiger [to go on], for it had burst through both orbs of 
the mighty' shield. But he, having escaped the long spear, 
stood still, hut immoderate sadness was poured over his eyes, 
terrified, hecaiise the weapon had stuck so near him. But 
Achilles eagerly sprang upon him, drawing his sharp sword, 
and shouting dreadfully. Then jJlneas seized in his hand a 
stone, a great weight, which not two men could bear, such as 
men now are ; but he, though alone, easily wielded it. Then 
indeed had -iJneas smitten him, rushing on, with the stone, 
either upon the helmet or the shield, which kept off grievous 
destruction from him; and Pelides, in close fight, had taken 
away his life with the sword, liad not earth-shaking Neptune 
quickly perceived it, and immediately addressed this speecli 
to the immortal gods : 

" Ye gods ! certainly there now is grief to mc, on account 
of m.ignanimoua jEaeas,' who will quickly descend to Hades, 
subdued by the son of Peleus, foolish, being persuaded by the 
words of far-darting Apollo; nor can he by any means avert' 

' Sae on Yorsa 163, 

' C£ Buttm. Lexil. p, S3. The SchoL cmd IlBsycli. t. i. p. 298, iater- 
prat it " man-encircliag." 

' The remarta of Grote, ToL I p. *2S| aqq. On the character and poai- 
tioD of ^uoaa tbroughnut tbo IIuuI, deserve mucU altentioit. 

' "Tlio esamples of xp"'"!"^" n™ froqiient ODOugli in Komor to 
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sad destruction from him. But why now should this guilt- 
less' man suffer evils gratuitously, on account of sorrows duo 
to othnrs, for ho always presents gifts agreeable to tlio gods 
who inhahit the wide heaven? But come, let uh ■withdrnw 
Ijim from de.ath, lest even the son of Saturn he angry, if 
indeed Achilles slay this man : moreover, it is fated that he 
should escape, that the race of Dardanus, whom Jove loved 
above all the children that were descended from hJm and 
mortal women, may not perish without offspring, and be«Mnic 
extinct. For already hath the son of Saturn hated the race 
of Priam, and the might of -.■Eneaa shall now rule over the 
Trojans, and the sons of his sons, who may be bom in aftei^ 
times.'' 

But him large-eyed, venerable Juno then answered : 
" O earth-shaker ! do thou thyself reflect within thy mini 
with respect to jExieus, whether thou wilt withdraw him, or 
Buffer him, being brave, to be subdued by Achilles, the son of 
Peleus. For already we two, 1 and Pallas Minerva, havi! 
sworn many oaths among all the immortals, that we will never 
help to avert the evil day from tlie Trojans, not even whtm all 
Troy, fired, shall bum with consuming flame, and the warlifco 
sons of the Greeks fire it." 

But when earth-shaking Neptune heard this, he hastened 
to go through the battle and the clash of spears ; and came 
where were .(Eneas and renowned Achilles. And imme- 
diately ho shed a darkness upon the eyes of Achilles^ 
son of Peleus, and ho drew out the ashen spear, well 
guarded with brass, from the shield of magnanimous 
jEiieas ; and laid it before the feet of Achilles, and pushed on 
.^Eneas, lifting him high up from the ground. But jSneas 
leaped over many ranks of men and many of horses, impelled 
by the hand of the god, and came to the rear of the troubled 
fight, where the Caucones wore arrayed for war. Cut very 
near him eame earth-shaking Neptune, and addressing him, 
apoke winged \iords : 

pnahle lia aafulj to assort, from a comparison of lliem, that it never has , 
(u,t least in his writings) ths moro general meaning at la be vse/iU, to br^, 
but, without an esctption, the more detinite sens© of to u/ardoj^, . ... .by 
oiamining paasagoa wo Unci, that oven where no acouaative is oipreaseil, 
the evil to be warded off may always be infrrred from tha context."— 
Bultm. Leiil. p. D43. 

' -He had wished to restore IlDlon. See Liv, L 1. 
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" vEneas, which of the gods commaniled ihec, thus mad, 
to combat againat Acliilles, who is at once more valiant than 
thou, and moro dear to (he immortab "! But retire whenever 
thou shalt be opposed to him, lest, even contrary to tjte, thou 
arrive at the habitation of Pluto, But when Achilles shall 
have attained his death and destiny, then again, bein^ confident, 
fight among the fi'ont ranks, because no other of the Greeks 
shall slay thee." 

So saying, he left him there, when he had told him all, 
and immeiliately afterward dissipated the thick darkness 
from the eyes of Achilles, and he then saw very clearly with 
his eyes ; whuruupon gruaning, he addressed his magcanimous 
soult 

"Y« gods! certainly I behold this, a great marvel with 
mine eyes. ITio spear indeed lies upon the ground, nor do I 
at all perceive the man at whom I hurled it, desiring to kill 
him. Undoubtedly yEneas, too, was dear to the immortal 
gods, although I supposed that ho boasted thus idly. Let him 
go ; there will be no spirit in jiim hereafter to make trial of 
me, who even now rejoicing, has escaped from death. But 
come, having encouraged the warlike Greeks, I will make trial 
of the other Trojans, going against them." 

He spoke, and sprang into the ranks, and eheered on every 
man: 

" No longer now stand off from the Trojans, O noble 
Greeks, but on ! let man advance against man, and let him 
be eager to engage. Difficult is it for me, although being 
valiant, to attack so many warriors, and to fight with them 
nil. Not even Mars, who is an immortal god, nor yet Mi- 
nerva, could charge and toil against the force of such a 
conflict. Yet whatever I can do with hands, with feet, and 
with strength, I declare that I will no longer bo remiss, not 
ever so little ; hut I will go right through their line, nor do I 
think tliat any Trojan will rejoice, whoever may come near my 
javelin." 

Thus he spoke, encouraging them ; but illuatrioua Hector, 
upbraiding, animated the Trojans, and said that he would go 
against Achilles : 

" Ye magnanimous Trojans, fear not the son of Peleua. 
I too, could fight with words even with the immortals, but 
with the spear it is difficult, for they aro tar more powerful. 
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Nor shall Achilles give effect to all hia worJs ; but one part 
he shall fuUilJ, and the other leave half imperfect, AgairiHt liim 
will I go, even though he were like to lire as to his liaads ; and 
to shiniug iron, as to his might." 

Thus he spoke, inciting them ; but the Trojans opposiw 
quickly raised their spears ; their strength was mingled 
together, and a shout arose. Then also Phcebus ApoUo, 
standing near, addressed Hector : 

" Hector, do not at all fight in the van with Achilles, but 
receive him in the crowd, and from the tumult, lest hy any 
chance he hit thee, or strike theo with the sword in close 
con] hat." 

Thus he spoke, and Hector sunk back again into the thiclt 
body of men, dismayed when he heard the voice of the god 
speaking. But Achillea leaped among the Trojans, dad wilh 
courage as to his soul, shouting dreadfully ; and first slew gal- 
lant Iphition, sou of Otrynteus, the leader of many people, 
whom the nymph Nais bore to Otrynteus, the soeker ofciUes, 
under snowy Tmolus, in the rich district of Hyda.' Him, 
eagerly rushing straight forward, noble Achilles struck with 
his Javelin in the middle of the head ; and it was entirely split 
in two. He gave a crash as he fell, and uohle Achilles 
boasted over him : 

" O son of Otrynteus, most terrible of all men, thou liefit ; 
death is hero upon thee. Thy birth, however, ia at tho 
Gygtean lake, where is thy paternal laud, beside fishy Hyllus, 
and eddying Ilermus," 

Thus he spoke, boasting; but darkness covered his (Ipbi- 
tion's) eyes, but tho horses of the Greeks tore him with tho 
tires of the wheels in tho front ranks. After him Achilla 
smote Demoleon, sou of Antenor, a bravo repeller of the 
fight, in the tcraples, through hia brazen-cheeked helmet. 
Nor indeed did the brazen casque resist it, hut through it 
the eager javelin broke tho bone, and the whole brain 
within was defiled ; and ho subdued him, ardent. Next 
he wounded with his spear in the back, Hippodamas, as he 
was leaping down from his chariot, while flying before him. 
But he breathed out his soul, and groaned, like as when k 
bull, dragged round the Heliconian king," bellows, as the 

' A town of Mfdonia in Lydia. See Stepb. Bjb. a. v. 

1 Neptuno was a Ikivorito god among tbe louions {<£ Uiiller, Dor. 
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youlhs drag him; and the eattb-eb^ter it ddigbtod wHh 
ihcm : so, zs he moaned, his fierce sonl left In booML But 
he went with hia apear again^ godlike PoljdoriM^* ibe wjii 
of Priam ; but him his fiLther did not permit to figfat, bwana 
he was the youngest &mong all, and dearest to lam, tod war* 
passed all ia speed. Tlien, indeed, through yoathM My, 
exhibiting the excellence of his speed, he ran ttaooe lam 
front ranks till he lost his life. Him noUe nrilMaotad 
Achilles smote ruahing by, in the middle '>f the bade, nben 
the golden rings of his belt claifped t'^ether, and the dcoUsd 
corselet met. Right through at ihc navel pierced the point 
of the spear, and uttering & groan, he 1<;1I upon h\a tenon ; • 
black cloud enveloped him, and elmiy'mf^ down, he gathered 
his intestines in his hands. But when Hectur perceived hj^ 
brother Polydorus holding his intestines in ht« lunula, and 
rolled on the earth, a darkness was immediately p'jured over 
his eyes, nor could ho any longer be employed afiir off, but 
advanced toward Achilles, like unto a flame, bmndlshing 
his sharp spear. On tlie other hand, Achilles, as soon M M 
eaw him, leaped up, and boasting, spoke : 

"Near is the man who has most stung my sonl, who hu 
slain my cherished companion ; no longer indeed let aa dr«ad 
each other through the bridges' of war." 

He spoke, and sternly regarding [him], oddresHcd oubto 
Hector : 

" Come, nearer, that thou mayest the sooner reach thn end 
of death," 

But him, not daunted, crest-tossing Hector addressed : 

" O son of Peleus, do not expect to terrify mo now like a 
little boy, at least with words; since I myself alio well know 
how to speak both revilings and reproaches. I know that 
thou indeed art brave, and that 1 am inferior to thee. But 
these things indeed arc placed at the knees of the gods, 
whether, juthough being inferior, I sliall lake away thy 

ToL i. p. 417), but derived this Dame from Uelice, a tomi in Iho northern 
toimt of the PelopooneBB, out of which tliB principnl Achaan fliniilieB worn 
driven bj Tisameaus, wbosu U)iiib was sLowu there. See ULillnr id, 
p. 74. 

' This ia not the Polydonis of Virgil and Eoripldos, but the sou ciC 
Iciotlioo, dauj;hter of AlUis, king of the Letegona. 

' Seeiv. 311, 
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life, striking Uiee with my spear, since my weapon also i? 
sharp at the poinf." 

He spoke, and, bran dishing, sent forth Lis spear; and 
Minerva with a breath turned it back from glorious 
Achilles, having breathed very gently; but it canae bade 
to noble Hector, and lay before his feet. But Achilles, eager 
to slfiy him, rushed furiously on, shouting dreadfully ; but 
Apollo, as a god, very easily snatched him away, and covered 
him with abundant haze. Thrice indeed swift-footeJ noble 
Achilles rushed on with his brazen spear, and thrice he emoto 
the deep haze. But when he rushed on the fourth time, like 
unto a god, he, dreadfully chiding, addressed to him winged 
words: 

" Dog, now again bast thou escaped death. Assuredly 
evil came very near thee, but Phfebus Apollo has now again 
preserved thee, to whom thou art wont to pray, when going 
into the clang of spears. Yet will I certainly finish thee, 
meeting thee hereafter, if indeed any of the gods be an ally 
to me also. At present, however, I will go after others of 
the Trojans, whomsoever I can." 

So saying, he struck Dryops with his spear in the middlo 
of the neck, and he fell before his feet. Him then he left, 
and then detained Dcmuehus, son of Pliiletor, brave and 
great, wounding [him] in the knee, with his spear, whom 
then striking with nis great sword, he deprived of life. But 
attacking both, he pushed Laogonus and Dardanus, tho sons 
of Bias, from their chariot to the ground, wounding one with 
his spear, and striking the other in close combat with his 
sword. Also Tros, the son of Alastor, who came toward 
him, taking him by the knees, if on any terms he would 
spare him, and dismiss him alive, nor slay him, taking pity 
on their equal age : fool ! who knew not that he would not 
be persuaded. For he was hy no means a tender-minded 
norgentle man, but very ferocious. He (Tros) indeed clasped 
his knees with his hands, desiring to supplicate him, but 
ho (Achilles) wounded him in the liver with his sword ; 
nnd his liver fell out, and the black biood from it fdlcd his 
bosom, and darkness vailed Itis eyes, wanting life. But 
standing near Muliiis, he smote him with his javelin on the 
car, and immediately the brazen blade went through tho 
other ear. ITien, with his large-bilted sword, he smota 
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Echeolus, son of Antenor, in iho center of the head, and 
the whole sword became tepid with blood ; but purple I)eath 
and violent Fate seized his eyes. Then Deucalion, where the 
tendons of the elbow unite, there he pierced him through 
his hand with his brazen spear ; but he, weighed down as to 
his hand, awaited him, perceiving death before him. But he 
(Achilles) smiting his neek with his sword, knocked the head 
off afar with its helmet, and the marrow sprang forth from 
the spine ; and Deucalion lay extended on the ground. Then 
he hastened to go toward Rigmus, the renowned son of 
Pireus,who had come from fertile Thrace; whom he smote in 
the middle with hia javelin, and the brass was fixed in his 
stomach ; and he fell from hia chariot : and Achilles wounded 
in the back, with his sharp javelin, Aretthoiis, the attendant, 
while turning back the steeds, and threw him from the char- 
iot ; and the horses were thrown into confusion. And as 
the blazing fire bums through tne deep dells of a dry mount- 
ain, and the dense forest is consumed, and the wind agitating, 
turns round the flame on all sides ; thus he raged in every 
direction with his spear, like unto a deity, following those 
that were to be slain; and the black earth Aowed with blood. 
As when any one yokes broad fore-headed bulls to trample 
out white barley on the weiUeveled floor, and it easily 
becomes small beneatii the feet of the bellowing oxen ; so 
the solid-hoofed horses, driven by magnanimous Achilles^ 
trod down tc^ther both corpses and shields. And the whole 
axletree beneath was polluted with gore, and the rings which 
were round the chariot seat, which the drops from the horses' 
hoot^ spattered, as well as from the felloes. But the son of 
Peleus was eager to hear away glory, and was polluted with 
gore as to bis invincible hands. 
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BOOK THE TWENTY-FIEST. 



AEGUMENT. 

Having divided tho Trojan orray, Apliilles drives one pnrt toirard tlip df*, 
ond tho otlier into Ibe XiiJithuB, where lie tukcs twelve joullia alivo, iq 
order to Bfteriflee them iit the tomif of PalroclUB. Ho [hen alaye Lycaon 
and AateropiEUB, dEriding tho rivor-god, Xanthns, as uoablo to aid his 
friendB. The river nideavors to overwbeliii him ty tlio aid of Simols, 
but Vulcan defends him from the danpcr. Single eorni^ntn of the ffoda 
liieo follow, bnt tliej aflcrward retire to Oljmpiis, Apollo then lettds 
AthUloa awaj, aifluiiihie tho form of Ageiier, aiid the TrojauB nru thus 
eikabled to regain the citj- 

BuT when they at last reached tho coarse of the feirly- 
flowing river, the eddylDg Xanthus, which immortal Jo^'c 
begat ; there separating them, he pnrsucd some indeed through 
the plain toward the city, by the [sarac] way that the Greeks, 
on the preceding day, being astounded, had fled, when illus- 
trious Hector raged. By tliat way were they poured forth 
terrified ; but Juno expanded a dense cloud before them, to 
check them : but tho other half were rolled into the deep- 
flowing river, with silver eddips. But they fell in with a 
great noise ; and tlie deep streams resounded, and iho banks 
around murmured ; but they, with clamor, swant hero jmil 
there, whirled about in the eddies.' As when locusts, driven 
by tlie force of fire, fly into the air, to escape to & river, but 
the indefatigable fi.re, suddenly kindled, blazea, and they fail, 
through terror into the water: thus, by Achilles, was tho 
resounding river of deep-eddied Xanthus filled promiscuously 
with horses and men. But the Jovc-spruug [hcroj lefl his spoar 

' Tirg. ^n. i. 1 1 8 : "Apparent rari nantea ID gurgite Tflsto." VliOi 
the following description maybe eomparpd jGatih. Ag. 670; 'Opuut/ 
tii'lhvv TTiT^ayji; Aijahf I'fupiJi- dvi^pC'V 'Aj^aibtv vai'TtKLii' r" fprir^-tuv. 
Ariatid. Panatli. p. 112 . 'il'j il iupit i^t ■9u7.aTTav al/ian Kai jiVoUiji 
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upon the banks, leaning against a tamarisk ; and he leaped 
in, lik« unte a god, having only his sword, and medilated 
destructive deeds in his mind. And he smote on all sides, 
and a shocking lamentation arose of those who were stricken 
by the Bwgrd, and the water was reddened with blood. And, 
as when the other fish, flying from a mighty dolphin, (ill ihc 
inmost recesses of .1 safe-anchoring hnrbor, frightened; for 
he totally devours whatever Jie can caleh ; so the Trojans 
hid themselves in caves along the streams of the terrible 
river. But he, when ho was wearied as to his hands, slayinff, 
chose twelve youths alive out of the river, a penalty fijr 
dead Patrocbs, the son of Mencetiua. These he led out [lif 
the river], stupefied, like fawns. And he bound their hands 
behind them' with well-cut straps, which they themselves 
bore upon their twisted tunics ; and gave them to his com- 
panions to eonduet to their hollow ships. But he rushed on 
again, desiring to slay. 

Then did he encounter the son of Dardaniam Priam, Lycaon, 
escaping from the river, whom he himself bad formerly led 
away, taking him unwilling from his father's farm, having 
come upon him by night : but he, with the sharp brass, 
was trimming a wild fig-tree of its tender branches, that they 
might become the cinctures of a chariot. But upon him came 
noble Achilles, an unexpected evil ; and then, conveying him 
in his ships, he sold him into well-inhabited Lemnos; but the 
son of .lason gave his price." And from thence bis guest, 
Jmbrian Etition, ransomed him, and gave him many things, 
and sent him to noble Arisbe ; whence, secretly escaping, ho 
reached his father's house. Returning from Lemnos, for 
eleven days La was delighted in his soul, with his friends; 
but on the twelfth the deity agnin placed him in the hands 
of Achillea, who was about to send him into the [habitation] 
of Hades, although not willing to go. But when swift-footed, 
noble Achilles perceived him naked, without helmet and 
shield, neither had he a spear, for all these, indeed, he had 
thrown to the ground ; for the sweat overcame him, flying 
from the river, and fatigue subdued his limbs beneath; but 
[Aeliilles] indignant, thus addressed his own great-hearted 
soul: 

' As was cuslomary with captives. Cf. Tirg. JRn. ii. 57, and JtoU 
on LoDgus, ii 9. ' i, e., purchase liim as a slava 
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" O gods ! surely I ptrcelvo this, a grt^t marvel, witli mine 
eyes. Doubtless the magiianimoQa Trojans whom I have 
slain will rise again from the murky darkness, as now this 
man has returneiJ, escaping the merciless day, having beeu 
sold in sacred Lemnos ; nor has the depth of tho sea restrained 
him, which restrains many against their will. But oome now. 
he shall taste the point of my spear, that I may know in my 
mind, and learn, whether he will in like manner return 
thence, or whether tho fruitful earth will detain him, which 
detains even the mighty." 

Thus he pondered, remaining still ; but near him mmo 
I.ycaon, in consternation, anxious to touch his knees ; for he 
very much wished in his mind to escape evil death and black 
fate. Meanwhile noble Achilles raised his long spear, desiring 
to wound him ; but he ran in under it, and, stooping, seized 
Ills knees, but tho spear stuck fixed in the earth over his 
back, eager to be satiated with human flesh. But he, having 
grasped his knees with one hand, supplicated him, and with 
the other held tho sharp spear, nor did ho let it go ; and, 
supplicating, addressed to him winged words : 

" Achilles, embracing thy knees, I supplicate thee ; but 
do thou respect and pity me. I am to thee in place of a 
suppliant, to be revered, O JoTe-nurtured one ! For wilh 
thee I first tasted the fruit of C'crea on that day ■when thou 
tookeat me in tho well-cultivated field, and didst sell' me, 
leading me away from my father and friends, 1o eacred 
Lemnos; and I brought thee the price of a hundred oxen. 
But now will 1 redeem myself, giving thrice as many. This 
is already the twelfth morning to me since 1 came to Troy, 
having suffered much, and now again pernicious fai.e has 
placed me in thy hands. Certainly I must be hated by father 
Jove, who has again given me to thee. For my mother 
LaothoiJ, the daughter of aged Altes, brought forth short-lived 
me, of Altes, who rules over the warlike Lelegans, possessing 
lofty Padasus, near the Satnio : nnd Priam possessed his 
daughter, as well as many others ; but from her we two were 
born, but thou wilt slay both. Ilim, godlike Polydorus, 
lliou hast subdued already among the foremost infantry, when 
Ihoti smotest him with the sharp spear, and now will "evil te 

' IlDSjch. TTifMiDi^- ti( t6 xlpfic i^r ^aiiiOoijc iiaTripaaof, (jruSflooc 
Sea ScliuL OQ vErse iO. 
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to me here ; for I do not think that. I shall escape thy hands, 
since a deity has brought me near thee. Yet another thing 
■wiil I tell thee, and do thou store it in thy nind. Do not 
slny me, for 1 am not of the s.ime womh with Hector, who 
killed thy companion, both gentle and brave." Thus (hen, 
indeed, the noble son of Priam addressed lilm, snppHcating 
with words ; but he heard a stem reply. 

" Fool, talk not to me of ransom, nor, indeed, mention it. 
Before Putroclus fulfilled the fatal day, so long to mo was it 
more agreeable in my mind to spare the Trnjims, and many 
] took alive and sold. But now there is not [one] of all ihu 
Trojans, whom, the deity shall put into my hands before 
Ilium, who slmll escape death ; hut above all of the sons of 
Priam. But die thou also, my friend ; ivhy wecpest thou 
thust Palroclug likewise died, who was much hefter than 
thou. Socst thou not how great I am 1 both fan" and great ; 
and I am from a noble sire, and a goddess mother bore mo ; 
hut Death and violent Pate will come upon thee and me, 
whether [it be] morning, evening, or mid-day ;' whenever any 
one shall take away Tuy life with a weapon, either woimding 
me with a spear, or with an arrow frotn the string." 

Thus he spoke ; but his knees and dear heart were relaxed. 
He let go the spnar, indeed, and sat down, stretching out both 
hands. But Achilles, drawing his sharp sword, smote [him] 
at the clavicle, near the neck. The two-edged sword pene- 
trated totally, and ho, prono upon the ground, lay stretched 
out, but the black blood flowed out, and moistened the earth. 
Then Aehilles, seining him by the font, threw him into the 
river, to be carried along, and, boasting, spoke winged 
words : 

" Lie there now with the fishes,' which, without eoncern, 
will lap the blood of thy wound ; nor shall thy mother' weep, 
placing thee upon the funeral couch, but the eddying 
Scamander. shall bear thee into the wide bosom of the ooean, 
Some fish, bounding through the wave, will escape to the 
dark ripple,' in order that he may devour the white fiit of 

' See Kennedy. 

> Cf. Virg. ^D. I. 655, sqi). ; Loagua, ii. 20: 'AXM Qo/iHt [J^c] 

,' Cf. Soph. Electr. 1138, sqq. wilti my nolo, 
I. e., tlie Burftice, 
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Lycaon. Perish [ye Trojanal, till we attain lo tlie city of 
sacred Ilium, you flying, and I Blaughtering in the rear: nor 
shall the wido-fiowing, silver-eddying river, profit you, lo 
which ye have already sacrificed many bulls, and cast solid- 
hoofed steeds alive into its eddies. But even Ihus shall yo 
die an evil death, until ye ail atone for the death of Palrociiis, 
and the slaughter of the Greeks, whom ye have killed at the 
swift ships, I being nbaent." 

Thus ho spoke ; but the Kivcr was the more enraged at. 
heart, and revolved in his mind how he might make noble 
Aehiiles cease from labor, and avert destruction, from the 
Trojans, But meanwhile the son of Peleus, holding his long- 
shadowed spear, leaped upon Astcropjeus, son of Pelegon, 
desirous to kill him whom the wide-flowing Axius begat, and 
Peribcea, eldest of the daughters of Accossamenus ; fijr with 
her had the deep-oddying river been mingled. Against Lim 
Aehiiles rushed ; but he, [emerging] from the river, stood 
opposite, holding two spears ; for Xanthus had placed courage 
in his mind, because he was enraged on account of the youths 
slain in battle, whom Aehiiles had slam in the stream, nor 
pitied them. But when they were now near, advancing 
toward each other, hira first swift-footed, noble Achilles 
addressed : 

■' Who, and whence art thou of men, thou who darest to 
come against jsiel Truly they are the sons of unhappy men 
who encounter my might." Him again the iliustrious son of 
Pelegon addressed : "0 magnanimous son of Peleus, why dost 
ihou ask ray race ? I am from fruitful Pieonia, being for off. 
leading the long-speared P.-eonian heroes ; and this is now the 
eleventh morning to ma since I came to Troy. But my 
descent is from the wide-flowing Axius, who pours the iaireat 
flood upon the earth, he who begat Pelegon, renowned for 
the spear; who, men say, begat me. But now, O illustrious 
Achilles, let us fight." 

Thus he spake, threatening : but noble Achilles raised the 
Pelian ash ; but the hero Asteropicus [took aim] with both 
spears at the same time," for he was ambidexter.' With the 

'_ 'A/ioprp ia here aa adverb. 

' Symmachus, Epist. ix. 105: "Fan nitoro atque gmvilale BeoBtorTiis 
aL'lionea et Roiuana; rei monumenta limasLi, ut plane Uomerica sppcllft- 
tioae jr</"(lf^ioi', id est, lequimanum, lo esse pronunciem." 
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one epear ho struck ihe sbield, nor did it pierce tbe shield 
completely through; fur the gold restrained it, the gift of a 
god ; and the other slightly wounded him upon the elbow of 
the right arm ; nod the black blood gushed out : but the [spear 
passing] over Lim, was fixed ia the earth, lougiug to satiato 
itself with his body. But second Achilles hurled his straight- 
flying ashen spear at Aateropteus, anxiously desiring to slay 
liim. Trom him indeed he errod, and stniclt the lofty hank, 
and drove the ashen spear up to the middle in the bank. 
Then the son of Peleus, drawing his sharp sword from his 
thigh, eagerly leaped upon him ; but he was not able to pluck 
out, with hia strong hand, the ashen spear of Achilles, from 
the bank. Thrice, indeed, he shook it, desiring to pluck it 
out, and thrice he failed in strength. And the fourth time he 
had determined in his mind, betiding, to snap the aahen spear 
of •^acides; hut Achilles first, close at hand, took away hiii 
life with the sword ; for he smote liim upon the beily at tho 
naval, and all his bowels were poured out upon the ground, 
and darkness vailed him, dying, as to his eyes. Then Achilles, 
leaping upon his breast, despoiled him of his arnui, and boast- 
ing, spoke : 

" Lis so : it is a difficult thing for thee, though descended 
from a Kiver, to contend with the sons of the most mighty 
Saturnian [Jove]. Thou said thou wert of the race of ii 
wide-flowing River, but I boast myself to be of the race of 
mighty Jove. The hero ruling over many Myrmidons begat 
me, Peleu3,son of ..Eacus; but jEaous was from Jove; where- 
fore Jove is more powerful than Rivers (lowing into the sea, 
and the race of Jove again is more powerful than tliat of a 
river. Besides, a very great River is at hand to ihee, if it 
can aught defend thee ; but it is not lawful to fight with 
Jove, the son of Saturn. With him neither does king Ache- 
lous vie, nor the mighty strength of deep-Bowing Oceanus, 
from which flow all rivers, and every sea, and all fountains, 
and deep wells ; but even lie dreads the bolt of the great 
Jove, Olid the dreadful thunder, when it bellows from 
heaven." 

He said, and plucked his brazen spear from the bank. But 
him ho left there, after he had taken away his life, lying in 
the sand, and the dark water laved liim. About him, indeed, 
the eels and fishes were busied, eating [and] nibbling the fat 
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around Lis kidneya. But he (Achilles) hastened to go against 
the Piconian equestrian warriors, who were already turned 
to flight beside the eddying river, when they su.w the bravest 
in tho violent conflict bravely subdued by the hands and 
sword of tho son of Peleus. Tlien he slew Thcrsilochus, 
Mydon, Astypylus, Mncsus, Thrasius, ^nius, and Ophelestes, 
And now had swift Achillea slain even more Fa»>nisnB, 
had not tho deep-eddying River, enraged, addressed him, 
likening itself to a man, and uttered a voice from its deep 
vortex : 

" Adiillcs, thou excelicst, it is true, in strength, but thoa 
doest unworthy ueta above [others], for the gods themsolvoi 
always aid Ihee. If indeed tho son of Saturn has grnnlei 
lo lliee to destroy all the Trojans, at least having driven 
ihem from me, perform those arduous enterprises along 
(he plain. For now are my ngi'eeablo streams fiii! of dead 
bodies, nor pon 1 any longer pour my tide into the vast sea, 
choked up by the dead ; while thon slayest unsparingly. But 
come, evea cease — a stupor seizes me — O diieftaJ-i of the 
people." 

But him swift-footed Achilles, answering, addressed: 

"These things shall be as thou desirest, O Jove-nurtured 
Scamander. But 1 will not cease slaughtering the treaty- 
breaking' Trojans, before that 1 inclose them in the city, and 
make trial of Hector, face to face, whether he shall slay me- 
or I him." 

Thus speaking, he rushed upon the Trojans like unto a god ; 
ond the deep-eddying Kiver then addressed Apollo ; 

'■ Alas ! () god of tho silver bow, child of Jove, thou has not 
observed the counsels of Jove, who very much enjoined thee 
to stand by and aid tho Trojans, till the late setting evening* 
sun should come, and overshadow the fruitful earth," 

' Although tiiia iDGaoiiijr of vt^fp^Mnc is well suitod Ui this . 
fct fiuttiQaiiii, Lexil. p. BlU, g 6, is agniust any suoL partJcuiar expt. 
lion of tho word. Seo hia wliole diaacrtation. 

' Afif Jnf has been shown by ButlmoiiQ to bo roally the aftemoart ; but 
ha observes, p. 2:i3, that ui the present paaaago, " it ia not the Attic 
'ki^Lii uil'ia, Willi which it liaa been oompared, but by the force of ivuv, 
tho actual sunset of evening. Tho 6^^i is, therefore, Blriclly speaking, 
redundant; and appears lo be used with referenco only lo the time past, 
something in thia way : ' Thou shouldst assist tho Trojans until tho sua 
Khika lato in the west.' " 
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lie spoke, and spear-renowned Achillea leaped into the 
midst, rushing down from the bank. But be (the River) 
rushed on, raging with a swollen flood, and, turbid, e.\cited all 
hia waves. And it pushed along the numerous corpses, which 
were in him' in abundance, whom Achillea had slain. These 
he cast out, roaring like a bull, upon the shore; but the iivhg 
he preserved in his Hue streams, concealing them among his 
mighty deep gulfs. And terrible around Achilles stood iho 
disturbed wave, and the stream, fulling upon his shield, op- 
pressed him, nor could he stand steady on his feet. But he 
seized with his hftuds a thriving, large elm ; and it, falling 
from its roots, disloilged the whole hank, and interrupted the 
Ijeautiful streams with its thick branches, and bridged over 
the river itself,' falling completely in. Then'leaping up from 
the gulf, he hastened to fly over the plain on his rapid feet, 
terrilied. Nor yet did the mighty god desist, but rushed 
after him, blackening on the surface, that he raight make 
noble Acliiiles cease from toil, and avert destruction from the 
Trojans. But the son of Peleus leaped back as far as is the 
cast of a spear, having the impetuosity of a dark eagle, a 
hunter, which is at once the strongest and the swiftest of 
birds. Like unto it ho rushed, but the brass clacked dread- 
fully upon his breast; but he, inclining obliquely, fled from 
it, and it, flowing from behind, follawed with a mighty noise. 
As when a ditch-worker leads a stream of water from a black- 
flowing fountain through plantations and gardens, holding a 
spado in his hands, and throwing out the obstructions from 
the channel; all the pebbles beneath are agitated as it flows 
along, and, rapidly descending, it murmurs down a eloping 
declivity, and outstrips even him who directs it ; so the water 
of the river always overtook Achilles, though being nicnble; 
for the gods are more powerful than mortals. As often as 
swifc-footed, noble Achilles attempted to oppose it, and to 
know whether all the immortals who possess the wide heaven 
put him to flight, so often did a great billow of the river, 

' i. e., in tho river. Ono translator absurdly renders it " through liim," 
I. e., tliTQUgli Achilies. 

2 " Tho ciroumferenco of a fallon trco, which ia hy Ilomer dasoribed 
03 reacbing from oqo of iia banks to Lha other, oQbtds a very just ideii 
of the breadth of the Scomaader at tho season when we aav it." — Wood 
on Homer, p, 323. 
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(lowing from Jove, lave his shoulders from above; white ho 
leaped up with his feet, sad in mind, and the rapid itreani 
subdued liis knees under him, and withdrew the saiid from 
bi^nealh his feuC. But Pelidea groaned, looking toward the 
wide heaven ; 

" O father Jove, how does none of the gods uudertalce to 
save me, miaerable, from the river! Hereafier, iudeed, I 
would suSer any thing.' But no other of the heavenly inhuii- 
itanta ia so culpable to mc as my mother, who soouied iiiu 
with falsehoods, and said that I should perish hy llie fleet ar- 
rows of Apollo, under iho wall of the armed Trojatis. Would 
that Hector hud slain me, who here was nurtured the bravoat; 
then a brave man would he have slain, and have despoiled a 
brave man. But now it is decreed that I be destroyed by an 
inglorious death, overwhelmed in a mighty river, like a 
swinebord'a boy, whom, as he is fording it, the torrent over- 
whelms in wintery weather." 

Thua ha spoke ; but Ncptuno and Minerva, very quickly 
advancing, stood near him (hut in body they had likened 
themselves to men), and, taking hia liaiid in their hands, 
Btrengtheaed him with words. But to them carth-shalting 
Neptune began discourse : 

" son of PeleuB, neither now greatly fear, nor yet be nt 
all dismayed ; so great ^lies from among the gods are we to 
thee, Jovo approving it, I and Pallas Minerva, so that it is 
not decreed that thou shouldst bo overcome by a river. It, in- 
deed, shall soon cease, and thou thyself shalt see it. But let 
us prudently suggest, if thou be obedient, not to stop thy 
hands from equally destructive war, hefo»e thou shalt have 
inclosed the Trojan army within the renowned walls of Trov, 
whoever, indeed, can escape ; but do thou, having taken away 
the life of Hector, return again to the ships ; for we grant tu 
thee to bear away glory." 

They indeed having thus spoken, departed to the imroor- 
Lils, But he proceeded toward the plain (for the command 
of the goda strongly impelled him, and it was all filled 
with the overflowed water. Much beautiful armor and 



' i. «., griijit tlittt I may but escape a diagraoeful death by drowning, 
and t care not how I periah afterward. The Scholiast cumparea (lie 
prayer of Ajat in /i. G17 ; 'Ev d? piiti Kai !i}.£bcov. C£ Ma, L 100^ 
sqq.i vEscb. Choeph. 310; Eur. Aiidr. llBi. 
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corpses of youths slain in battle, floated skng; bat his kaeei 
bounded up against the course of it nnhii^ Etiai^t torwttd ; 
for Minerva had put great strength into tint. Nor did Bm- 
raasder remit Lis strength, but was the more earageA wUh 
the son of Pcleus. And be swelled the wave ef the atrean, 
and, shouling, animated SimoTs; 

" O dear brother, let us both, at least, restnio ibe ferae of 
the man, since he will quickly destroy the great city of king 
Priam, for the Trojana resist him Dot in battle. B«t aid mo 
very quickly, and fill thy strearna of water from thy fol^l^ 
ains, and rouse all thy rivulets, raise a great ware, aad stir 
up a. mighty confusion of stems and stones, that ve tnay 
restrain this furious man, who now already is Tictorioos, ana 
is bent on deeds equal to the gods. For I think that neither 
his strength will defend him, nor his beauty at all, nor those 
beautiful arms, which shall lie every where in the very bottom 
of my gulf, covered with mud. Himself also will I involve 
in sand, pouring vast abundant silt around him ; nor shall the 
Greeks know where to gather his bones, so much slime will I 
spread over him. And there forthwith shall be' hid tomb, nor 
shall there beany want to him of entombing, when the Greeks 
perform his obsequies." 

He spoke, and raging aloil, turbid, he rushed upon Achilles, 
murmuring with foam, with blood, and with dead bodies. 
Immediately the purple wat«r of the Jove-descended river 
being raised up, stood, and seized the son of Peleus. But Juno 
cried aloud, fearing for Achilles, lest the mighty deep-eddying 
river should sweep him away ; and immediately addressed 
Vulcan, her beloved son : 

" Arise, Vulcan, my son ; for wo supposed that eddying 
Xanthua was equally matched in battle against thee ; but givo 
aid with all haste, and exhibit thy abundant flame. But 1 will 
go to excite a severe storm of Zephyrus, and rapid Notusfrom 
the sea, which bearing a destructive conflagration, may con- 
sume the heads and armor of the Trojans. Do thou, there- 
fore, bum the trees upon the banks of Xanthus, and hurl at 
himself with Rre, nor let him at all avert thee by kind words 
or threats^: neither do thou previously restrain thy might ; 
but when I, shouting, shall give the signal, then restrain thy 
indefatigable fire." 

' Obaarvs the Ibree of rtTcvicrui, 
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Thus she spoke ; but Vulcan darted forth his fierce-burning 
fire. First, indeed, he kindled a fire in the plain, and burtieJ 
many dead bodies, which were in abundance, over it, whom 
Achilles had slain ; so tliat the whole plain was dried up, 
and the clear water restrained. And as when an autumnal 
north wind immediately dries a newly-wat«rcd garden, and 
gratifies liim whoever cultivates it, so was the whole plain 
dried, and it consumed the dead; whereupon he turned bis 
all -resplendent flame agaiust the river. The elms wore 
burned up, and the willows and tamarisks; the lotnswas eon- 
EUcned, and the rushes and reeds, which grew in great abund- 
ance round the beautiful streams of the river. Harassed 
were the eels and the fishes, which through the whirlpools, 
[and] which through the fair streams dived here aiiJ there, 
exhausted by the breath of the various artificer Vulcan. The 
might of the river was burnt up, and he spoke, and addressed 
him. 

" None of the gods, O Vulcan, can oppose thee on equal 
terms, nor can I contend with thee, thus burning with fire. 
Cease from combat, and let noble Aehilies instantly expel the 
Trojans from their city ; what have I to do with contest .ind 
assistance }" 

He spoke, scorched ; and his fair streams boiled up. An a 
caldron pressed by much Are, glows, bubbling up within on all 
sides, while melting the fat of a delicately-fed sow, while the 
dry wood lies beneath it ; so were his lair streams dried up 
with fire, and the water boiled ; nor could he flow on, but wai 
restrained, and the vapor [raised] by the miglit of crafty Vol- 
can harassed him. At length, supplicating much, he addressed 
to Juno winged words : 

" O Juno, why docs thy son press upon my stream, to 
annoy [me] beyond others '{ nor truly am I so much to blamo 
as all tho others, as many as are assistants to the Trojans. 
But I will, however, desist, if thou blddest it; and let him 
also cease ; and I moreover will swear this, that 1 never will 
avert the evil day from the Trojans, not even when all burning 
Ti-oy shall be consumed with destructive fire, and the warlike 
sons of the Greeks shall burn it." 

But when the white-armed goddoss Juno heard this, she 
straightway addressed her beloved son Vulcan : " Vulcan, my 
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illustrious son, abstain ; for it is not fitting thus to persecute 
an immortal god for the sake of mortals." 

Thus she spoke ; and Vulcan extinguished his glowing fire, 
and the refluent water immediately lowered its fair streaitis. 
But when the might of Xanthus was subdued, then indeed they 
rested ; for Juno restrained herself, though enraged. 

Among the other gods, however, grievous, troublesome 
contention fell out, and the inclination in their minds was 
liorne in opposite directions. They engaged with a great 
tumult, and the wide earth re-eehoed, and the mighty heaven 
resounded around. And Jove heard it, sitting upon Olympus, 
and hia heart laughed with joy, when he beheld the gods en- 
gaging in contest. Then they did not long stand apart ; for 
sliicld-piercing Mars began, and rushed first against Minerva, 
holding hia brazen apear, and uttered an opprobrious 
speech ; 

"Why thus, O most impudent, having boundless audacity, 
dost thou join tho gods in battle ? Has thy great soul incited 
thee I Dost thou not remember when thou didst urge 
Diomodc, tho son of Tydeus, to strike me? And taking 
the spear thyself, thou didst direct it right against me, and 
didst lacerate my fair flesh. Now, therefore, I think that 
I will chastise thee, for all that thou host done against 
me." 

So saying, ho struck [her] on tho fringed Kgis, horrible, 
which not even the thunderbolt of Jove will subdue ; on it 
gore-tainted Mars smote her with tho long spear. But she, 
retiring, seized in her stout hand a stone lying on the plain, 
black, rugged, and great, which men of former days had set 
to be the boundary of a field.' With this she struck fierce 
Mars upon the ueck, and relaxed his knees. Seven acres he 
covered, falling ; as to his hair he was defded with dust ; and 
his armor rang around him. But Pallas Minerva laughed, 
and, boasting over him, addressed to him winged words : 

" Fool, hast thou not yet perceived how much I boast my- 
self to be superior, that thou opposest thy strength to me? 
Thus indeed dost thou expiate the Erinnys of thy mother, 
who designs misohiefe against thee, enraged because thou 

' The Btudoiit will And Bome rude represealations of thesST bouudory- 
Etones at page 312, sqq. o[ Yaa Goes' edition of tba Bei Agrimcnsoriie 
3criptorea. 
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haat deserted the Greeks, and dost aid llie treaty -breaking 
Trojans." 

Thus having spoken, she turned back her bright eyes. 
Bift Venus, the daughter of Jove, taking him by ihe hand, led 
him away, groaning very frequently; but ho with diflicuUy 
collected his spirits. But when the white-armed goddess 
Juno perceived bim, immediately to Minerva she addressed 
winged words ; 

" Alas ! chUJ of regis-bearing Jove, invincible, see how 
again she, most impudent, leads man-slaughtering Mars 
through the tunmlt, from the glowing battle. But follow." 

Thus she spoke ; and Minerva rushed after, and rejoiced in 
her mind ; and springing upon her, smote her with her stout 
hand on the hreast, and dissolved her knees and dear heart. 
Then both of them lay upon the fruitful earth; but she, 
boasting over thera, spoke winged words : 

" Would that all, as many as are allies to the Trojans, when 
they fight against the armed Greeks, were so bold and daring, 
as Venus came an assistant to Mars, to oppose my strength ; 
then had we long since ceased from battle, having overthrown 
the well-built city of Ilium." 

Thus she spoke ; but the white-armed goddess Juno smiled. 
And the earth-shaking king addressed Apollo ; 

" Phoibus, why do we two stand apart 1 Nor is it be- 
coming, since the othcra have begun, Tiiis would bo dis- 
graceful, if we return without fight to Olympus, and to tiie 
brazen-floored mansion of Jove. Commenee, lor thou art 
younger by birth ; for it would not ho proper for me, since I 
am elder, and know more things. Pool, since thou posseascst 
a senseless heart ; nor dost at all remember those things, 
how many evils we suffered round ilium, when we alone 
of the gods, coming from Jove to haughty Laomcdon, la- 
bored for a year for a stipulated hire, and he, commanding, 
gave orders t I indeed built a city and wall for the Trojans, 
extensive and very beautiful, that the elty might be im- 
pregimblo ; while thou, Phcebus, didst feed his stamping- 
footed, curved-horaed oxen, among the lawns of many-valed, 
woody Ida.' But when now the jocund Hours had brought 

' On thiff slavery of Apollo, sea my DOta, p. 43, n. 2. LoQgua. Post 
iv. 10. • EiiroTf 'AmiA^uu .\aii/iiiuiiri Sr/reiui/ iCoO/io^^ac, Totoaii ^v, 
oh; Tijrc l^avh,/ Ailfi'ir. 
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round the period of payment, then did violent Laomedon 

forcibly defraud us both of all reward, and having tbreatened. 
dismissed ua. And besidt," he.tlirealeped that he would bind 
our feet and hands from above, and sell us into distant islands; 
and affirmed that ha would cut off the ears of both with the 
brass ; but we immediately returned back with indignant 
mind, enr^ed on account of the rewards which, having prom- 
ised, he did not- make good. Is it for this thou dost now 
gratify the people t Why dost thou not strive along with us, 
that the treaty-brealiing Trojans may basely perish from the 
root, with their children and modest' wives?" 

But him the far-darting king, Apollo, in turn addressed : 

'■ O Neptune, thou wouldst not say that I am pmdent, if I 
should now contend witti theo, for the sake of miserable mor- 
tals, who, like the leaves, are at one time very blooming, 
feeding on the fruit of the soil, and at another again, perish 
without life. Rather let us cease from combat as soon as 
possible ; and let them decide the matter themselves." 

Thus having spoken, he turned himself back ; ibr he was 
afraid to come to strife of hands with his uncle. But him his 
sister, rustic Diana, the mistress of wild beasts, harshly re- 
buked, and uttered this upbraiding speech ; 

" riiest thou, Fftr.darter ? and hast thou yielded the whole 
victory to Neptunel and dost thou give easy glory to him ? 
Fool, why in vain dost thoti hold an useless bow ? No 
longer now shall I hear thee boasting in the hall of our sire, 
OS Ibrmerly among the immortal gods, that thou wouldst iight 
in opposition to Neptune." 

Thus she spoke ; but her the far-darting Apollo by no 
means addressed. But the venerable spouse of Jove, en- 
raged, rebuked [her] who rejoices in arrows, with reproaching 
words : 

"How darest thou now, fearless wretch, stand against 
me? A difficult match am I for thee to he opposed to 
my strength, although thou art a bow-bearer ; for Jove has 
made thee a lioness among women, and suflered thee to kill 
whatever woman thou wilt. Certainly it is better to slay 
wild be;ists among the mountains, or rustic stigs, than to 



' Zi)ip /ill', I nlmoat prefer ml ;uV, with other MSS- and Clarka 
' Pefbapa intended aa a. coverl Baser at Ueltin. 
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fight bravoly with thy betters. But if thou Jesirest to have 
a kiiowleijge of battle, como on, that thou mayest well 
know how much the better I am ; siuce thou opposest strength 
to me." 

She spoke, anil with her left hand seized both her {Diana's) 
hnnds at tlie wrist, and with hei' right plucked the bow' from 
her shoulders. Smiling, she beat her about the ears with it, 
while she writhed herself; and the fleet arrows fell out [of her 
quiver, as she mowed]. Then the goddess fled, weeping, like 
a dove which flies from a hawk to a hollow rock, her hiding- 
place (for neither was it fated that she should be taken by it) ; 
6o she fled, weeping, and left her arrows there. 

But the messenger (Mercury), the slayer of Ai^os, ad- 
dressed Latona : 

" O Latona, I will by no means fight with thee ; for dilB- 
cult indeed would it be to combat with the wives of eloud- 
compelling Jove ; but rather, very forward among the immor- 
tal gods, boast that thou hast conquered dig by violent 
foree." 

Thus indeed he spoke ; but Latona collected together the 
bent bow and the arrows' which had fallen here and there 
amid the whirl of dust. Slie, having taken the arrows, fol- 
lowed her daughter. Bat the daughter had arrived at 
Olympus, and at the brazen-floored palace of Jove, and 
had sat down at tiio knees of her father, weeping, while her 
ambrosial robe trembled around ; and her the Satumian 
father drew toward him, and, sweetly smiling, interrogated 
her : 

" Which now of the heavenly inhabitants, my dear child, 
has rashly dons such things to thee, as if having done some 
evil openly 1" 

But him the fuir-crowned mistress of the chase' addressed 
in turn : " Thy spouse, the white-armed Juno, has injured 



' I lifivB fullowed Kennociy, whosaya: ''The preferable meaning of 
™io ia arciif, Tiiia Juno employs as an inatrumenl of cbaatisemeu^ 10 
avoid the ioflictiou or n-hicb, hor aata^niat lums from eida to aide, anil 
while thus ahifting her position lees I'ull her arrows, ilaroi, verae 492." 
Olliera by ruin underalood both bow Biid arrows. 

" Tuja here mefliis both bow «nd arrows. 

' A more litoral version would be, " the fair-crowned mistren oi tha 
cry," i. e,, the hunting cry. 
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me, O fallier, from Trhom contention and strife await' the 
immortals." 

Thus they indeed spoke such thinjss ■with one another. 
But Plitebus Apollo came to siicred Iliitm ; for the wail of 
the well-built city was a care to him, le&t the Greelts, con- 
trary to fate, should overtlirow it that day. The other ever- 
existing gods, Jiowever, repaired to Olympus, some indeed 
indignant, but others greatly boasting. And they sat down 
l)cside their father, the collector of dark clouds ; but Achillea 
slew at once the Trojans themselves, and their solid-hoofed 
steeds. And aa when a smoke, ascending from a burning 
city, reaches tho wide heaven, but the wrath of the gods has 
excited it; it creates toil to all, and sends griefs upou many ; 
so did Achilles cause toil and grieft to the Trojans. 

Meanwhile aged Priam stood upon a lofty tower, and ob- 
served huge Achilles ; but by him tho routed Trojans were 
easily thrown into confusion, nor was there any might in 
them. Then groaning, ha descended from the tower to the 
ground, in order to direct the illustrious guards at the gates 
along the wall ; 

'■Hold the gates open in your hands until tho people, 
(lying, come into tlie city, for Achilles is at hand rooting them. 
Now I think that destructive deeds will be. But, as soon 
as they revive, hemmed in within the wall, put to again the 
well-fitted doors, for 1 tremblo lest this destructive man 
rush wilhm the wall." 

Thvis he spoke; but they opened the gates and pushed 
back the bolts ; and they being opened, afforded safety. But 
Apollo leaped out to meet them, that he might avert destruc- 
tion from the Trojans. Then they, parched with thirst, and 
covered with dust, tied from tho plain directly toward tho 
city and the lofty wall; but he furiously pursued with his 
spear; for fierce madness constantly possessed hia heart, and 
he burned to bear away glory. Then indeed the sons of the 
Greeks had taken lofty-gated Troy, had not Phcebus Apollo 
excited noble Agenor, a hero, the son of Antcnor, bolh 
blameless and brave. And into hia heart he threw courage, 
and he himself stood beside him, leaning against a beech- 

I 'E^OTTToi. " immicti boIbL" — Hejne. See D'OrvQlo on Cliarilon, vii. 
a, p. &S2, ed. Lips. 
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tree, that lie might overt the heavy harnls of death ; bat hn 
■was overshadowed by much darkness. But he, when he 
perceived Achilles, the destroyer of cities, stood still, and 
much his heart was diirkcned' as he remained ; and sighing, 
he thus addressed his own great-heai'ted soul : 

"Alas, me! if indeed I fly from terrible Achilles, in (ho 
way by which the others, routed, are flying, even tbus will 
he seize mc, and will slay me unwarlike; but if I suffer these 
to be thrown into coiifuaioa by Achilles, the son of Pcleus, 
and fly in another direction on toy feet from the wall through 
the Ilian plain, until I reach the lawns of Ida, and enter its 
thickets; then indeed, having bathed myself at evening in 
the river, I may return back to Troy, cleansed from sweat. 
But why does my mind commune these things ? Truly ho 
may observe me departing from the city toward the plain, 
and, quickly pursuing, may overtake me on his swifl feet ; 
then will it no longer be possible to escape Death and Fat« : 
for he is very powerful beyond all men. But if 1 go against 
him in front of the city — for his body also is without doubt 
vulnerable by the sharp brass, there is one soul in it, and 
men say that he is mortal ; although Jovo, the son of Saturn, 
oiTords him glory." 

So saying, gathering himself up,* he awaited Achillea ; 
and his valiant heart within him burned to combat and to 
light. As a panther advances from a deep thicket against a 
huntsman,' nor is aught troubled in mind, nor put to flight, 
although it hears the yelling; and although anticipating it, 
he may have wounded, or stricken it, nevertheless, although 
pierced with a spear, it desists not from, the combat, till either 
it be engaged in close fight, or be subdued. Tbus noblo 
Agenor, the son of renowned Antenor, would not fly till he 
had made trial of Achilles ; but, on the contrary, held before 
him his shield, equal on all sides, and took aim at him with 
his spear, and shouted aloud ; 

' Cr. DonoJaori on Soph. Antig. 20, where there ia a similar use of 
KnA,YQ£tfi:'. The preeent metaphor la taken from the troubled and 
darkling aspect of the eea before a storm. 

" CE ivi. 403, 714. 

^ This pleonasm of un)(n is very common ; ii. 454, ui'fpcc aln-nXni , 
iv 187, lU'Ape^ j^aAxf^ff. Cf. iii. 170; xu. 41. So uvdpr^ iroAirru, 
Phlcgon. TralL p. 26. 'Ai/ijiri ir/fiorai, Aristoph. Plot 254. 'At^ 
SaaiAei)!, PalfephatuB, 39. 'Avijp o'lKOvuiio;, Manetbo, iv. 61Q. 
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" Certainly now thou art grent in hopes in thy mind, 
illustrious Achilles, that thou wilt this day devastate the tity 
of tho magnanimous Trojans. Tool ! certainly many griefs 
will be effected over it, for in it we are numeroua and valiant 
men, who will defend Ilium for our beloved parents, our 
wives, and our children. But thou shalt here fulfill tliy 
destiny, although being so terrible, and a daring warrior." 

He spoke, and hurled the sharp javelin from his heavy 
hand, and struck him in the shin below tho knee, nor missed : 
but the greavo of newly-wrought tin around [it] horribly re- 
sounded ; and the brazen weapon recoiled from it atrlckcn, 
nor penetrated : for the gifts of the god prevented it. Then 
the son of Peleus next attacked godlike Agenor ; nor did 
Apollo pernait him to obtain glory ; but snatched him away, 
and covered him with much haze; and sent him to return 
peacefully from the battle. 

But he by a stratagem averted the son of Peleus from the 
people ; for tho Far-darter, having likened himself in every 
respect to Agenor, stood before his fuet ; and he hastened to 
pursue him with his feet. While he was pursuing him, 
running before at ft small interval, over the com-liearing 

Jlain, turned toward the deep-eddying river Scamander ; 
for Apollo beguiled him by deceit, so that ho always ex- 
pected to overtake him on his feet;) meanwhile tho other 
Trojans being routed, name delighted in a crowd to the city ; 
and the city was full of tbem shut in. Nor did they any 
longer dare to wait for each other without the city and the 
wall, and to inquire who had es^ped, and who had fallen in 
the battle ; but gladly they were poured into th» city, wbom- 
Boover of them the feet and knees preserved. 
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BOOK THE TWENTY-SECOND. 



AfiGHMENT. 

Hector pcniats ia romnining outside the icalls, dcApito the entreatiea of bi* 
fathpr. He flies Ihrice round Troy, fiRlite, nnd in sImq by Aohilles, who 
dmg!^ hiB body to tho Reei at IIib wneGlt^ofluH chariot. The laraCuSatiDDa 
of bU wife luid piirentd liiUun'. 

Thub they, indeed, driven by fright through the city, like 
fawna, were refreshing themselves from swent, and were 
drinking and allaying their thirst, leaning ogaiiiist the hand' 
somo battlements ; but the Greeks were coming near the 
wall, resting their shields upon their shoulders. But Hector 
his destructive fata lettered to remain there, before Ilium 
and the Sc^san gates. And Phoibus Apollo thus addrei^seil 
the son of Peleus : 

" Why, O son of Peleus, dost thou pursue me, an immortal 
god, with swift, feet, thyself being a mortal ? Nor yet hast 
thou at all discovered that I am a god ; hut thou incessanlly 
tageat. For certainly t!ie labor of the Trojans is not now 
a care to thee, whom thq^ hast routed, and who are now 
inclosed within their city, while thou art turned aside hither. 
Neither canst thou slay me, since I am not mortal." 

But him swift-footed Achilles, greatly indignant," ad- 
dressed : 

"Thou hast injured me, Far-darter, most destructive 
of all gods, having now turned me away hither from the 
wall; certainly many had now seized the earth with ihoir 

' Milton, P.iradisH Loat, ii. 708 ; 

" On th' other aide 

InccDSed with indignation Satan stood 
Uuterriflod, and like a comet bura'd, 
That Grea tiio length of Ophiuchus huge 
In th' arctic sky, and from his horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war." 
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teeth, before thej had arrived at niam. But bow last Aaa 
deprived me of gr^at g!oiy, and bast preeerred tfaem cadr, 
for thou didst not at ;ill dread vengeance aAer. CertaiBlf 
I would punish thee. If the power at least vers mi&e.'' 

Thus saying, he weot toward the cilr frnatly fUt*, 
Iia'^tcDiug like a steed nfaich beara away ttw pnn, witk 
his chariot, which striving bard, runs swiniy orer the pUn. 
So Achilles bri^ldy moved bis feet and hia kaeee. 

But him aged Priam first beheld with his eyes, ntAiog 
over the plain, all shining like a bIot which riaea in sntmnn; 
aad its resplendent raya shine among many stars in the depth 
of tho night, which by namo they call the dog of Orioa. 
Very bright indeed is this, but it is a baleful eifin, and brin^ 
violent heat upon miserable mortals. 80 flhone the brai* 
round the breast of him running. But tlie old man groanci], 
and smote his head with his hands, raising them on high,' 
and, groaning, he cried out greatly, aupplicating his dear mm. 
But he stood before the Scjean gates, insatiably eager to fight 
with Achilles; but the old man pitooualy aildrcwcd him, 
stretciiing out his hands : 

"O Hector, do not, my beloved son, await this man atone, 
without others; lest that thou ehouldst speedily draw on fale, 
subdued by the son of Peleus ; since ho is moeh more power- 
ful. Cruel '. would that he were [only] as dear to ihe gods aa 
ho is to me; quickly then would the dogs and vultures de- 
vour him lying low ; surely sad grief would then depart from 
my heart. lie who has made me deprived of many and brave 
sons, eluyiag, and selling them into far distant islands. For 
even now the Trojans being shut up in the city, I can not 
see my two sons, Lycaon and Polydorus, whom Laothoe boro 
to me, queen among women. But if indeed they live at the 
camp, surely we will afterward redeem them with brass and 
with gold; for it is within; for aged Altea, renowned by 
fame, gave many things to his daughter. But if they are 
already dead, and in tlic mansions of Hades, grief will bo to 
my soul, and to their mother, we who gave them birth. But 
to the other people the grief will bo shorter, if thou shonldst 
not die, subdued hy Achilles. But come inside the wall, O 
my son, that thou mayest save tho Trojan men and women, 

' On this geaturo of grier, see Gorius, Uonum. Columb. p. 12. 
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nor afford great glory to the son of Peleus, and tliou thjself 
be deprived of thy dear life. Moreover, pity me, wretched 
yet still preserving my senses,' unhappy, whom the Satumian 
sire will destroy by grievous fate, upon the threshold of old 
age, having seen many evils,' my sous slain, my daughtexs 
dragged captives, their chambers plundered, and my infant 
children dashed upon the earth in dire hostility, and my 
daughters-in-law torn away by the pernicious hands of the 
Greeks, And myself perhaps the last — the raw-devouring 
dogs, whom I have nourished in my palaces, the attendants 
of my table, the guards of my portals, will tear at the en- 
trance of the gates,' after some one, having stricken o( 
wounded me with the sharp brass, shall take away my soul 
from my limbs; and who, drinking my blood, will lie in the 

foreh, infuriated in mind. To n youMg man, indeed, slain in 
attle, lacerated with the sharp brass, it is altogether be* 
coming to lie, fur all things are honorable to him dead, 
whatever may appear; but when dogs dishonor the gray 
head, the hoary board, and privy members of an old man 
slain, that is indeed most pitiable among wretched mortals," 
The old man spoke, and tore oat the hoary locks with his 
hands, plucking them from his head ; nor did he persuada 
the mind of Hector. But his mother, then on the other 
aide, wailing, shed tears, laying bare her bosom, while with 
Ibe other band she laid forth her breast; and shedding tears, 
addressed to hina winged worda ; " Hector, my son, rever- 
ence these things, and pity mo myself. If ever I afforded 
thee the grief-lulling breast, remember these things, O dear 
son ; and being within the wall, repel [this] hostile man ; nor 
stand a foremost adversary to him. Vi retclied one ! for if he 
shall slay thee, neither shall I mourn theo on the couch, niy 
dear offspring, whom I myself brought forth, nor will thy 
rich-dowered wife ; but far away from us both, the swift dogs 
■will devour thee at the ships of the Greeks." 

Thus weeping, they twain addressed their dear son, suppti- 

' i «., alivo. Cn xxiii. 

' On tho proverbial woea of Priam, cC Aristotle Eth. i. 9, 10; and 
Eonius, fragm. Aiidrumacb, pp. 23G~9, with ito notes of Coluauu, ed. 
nesset 

' Ct Vir);. JEa. iL ESQ, aqq., wlio has imitaKd tliia paasoge in lua 
doscription of tlio deatli of Friam. 
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eating him much ; nor did ihey persnadc the mind of Hector; 
but he awaited huge Achilles, coming near. And as a fierce 
serpent at its den, fed on evil poisons, awaits' a man, but dire- 
ful rago enters it, and it gkres horribly, coiling itself around 
ita den ; bo Hector, possessing inextinguishable courage, re- 
tired not, leaning his splendid shield against a projecting 
tower ; but, indignant, he thus addressed hts own great-hearted 
sonl :* 

" Ah mc, if indeed I enter the gates and the wall, Poly- 
duniaa will first cast reproach upon me,' he who advised mo 
to lead the Trojans toward the city in this disastrous night, 
when noble Achilles arose to battle. But I did not obey; 
certainly it would have been much better. And now, since 
by my injurious obstinacy I have destroyed the people, I fear 
the Trojan men, and the long-robed Trojan women, iest some 
one inferior to me should say, 'Hector, relying ou his own 
Btrength, haa destroyed the people.' Thus will they say ; but 
it would have been far better for me, slaying AchiJles in the 
encounter,' to return, or gloriously to ba slain by him for tho 
city. But Jf now 1 shall lay down my bossed shield and 
Btout helmet, and, resting my spear against the wall, 1 myself 
going, shall come before renowned Achilles, and promise that 
wo will give to the Atrides to lead away Helen, and all the 
numerous possessions along with her, whatever Paris brought 
to Troy in his hollow barks, and who was the origin of tho 
contention, and at the same time that we will divide others, 
OS many as thia city contains, among tho Greeks — but ag.iin 
I should exact an oath from the elders of the Trojans,' that 
thoy would conceal nothing, but divide al! things into two 
portions, whatever treasure this delightful city contains 
within it. Yet why does my soul discuss such things! [1 

' Heaj'Oh. ^((u* ii «otu(!ucti[ ran i^cuv Kid ipBKWTUi: 
■ Milton, Panidiso Lost, yi. Ill : 

"Abdiol that sight ondurod not, whero he stood 
Among tho idightiost, bent on highest deeds, 
And thua his own unditiuited heort explores." 
' Cfl AriBtot. E(h. iii. 8, and Caaaub. on Fera. Sat. i. J. " N» mihl 
PolydaraoB, at TrraadeB Labeonem Pnetulermt." 
t 'Avrni'. 

5 This is perhaps the caaiost way of expressing j-f/ioumoi. Hiikii: It 
means an oatli to be Eolemnly kopl, an oath to wUch the elders might 
with proprleCy pledge themselves- 
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dread] lest I, goiug, should reach him, but he pity me not, 
nor at ftll rospect me, but slay me, being thus naked, as a 
woman, after I have put off my armor. Nor, indeed, is it now 
allowed to coiiverso with him from an oak, or from a rock, aa 
a virgia and a youth ; a virgin and youth converse with one 
another. But it is better to engage him in strife ; that as 
soon aa possible we may know to which, indeed, the Olym- 
pian [Jove] will give glory." 

Thus he pondered, remaining ; but near him camp Achillea, 
like unto the helrneC-shakiug warrior. Mars, brandishing upon 
his right shoulder the dreadful Fclian ash ; but the brasi 
shone around, like unto the splendor either of a. blaziug fire, 
or of the rising sun. Then, as tremor seized Hector, be per. 
ceived him, nor could he remain, there any longer, but he left 
the gates behind him, and fled affrighted; but the son of 
Pelous rushed on, trustiiig to bis swift feet. Aa a falcon in 
the mountains, the swiftest of birds, easily dashes after a 
tiinid pigeon ; she, indeed, flies away obliquely ; but he, closo 
at hand, shrilly screaming, frequently assails, and his spirit 
orders him to seize her : thus, eager, he ihw right on ; but 
Hector fled in terror tuidor the wall of the Trojans, and 
moved his fleet limbs. Then they rushed by the prospect- 
ground and the wind-waving fig-tree, always under the wall 
along the public way, and reached the two fair-flowing 
springs, where the two sprinoa of the eddying Soamander 
rise. The one, indeed, flows with tepid water, and a steam 
arises from it around, as of burning fire ; while the other 
flows forth in the summer time, like unto liiul, or oold snow, 
Of ice from water. There, at them, are the wide, handsuiuo 
btone basins, where the wives and fair daughters of the Trojan* 
used to wash their splendid garments formerly in time of 
pence, before the sons of the Greeks arrived. In this direc- 
tion they ran past [the one] flying, but the other pursuing 
from behiiid. A brave man, indeed, fled before, but a much 
braver swiftly pursued him; since they did not seek to 
obtain a victim or a bull's hide, such as are the reward ot 
men for speed, but they ran fiir the life of horse-breaking 
Hector. And as when prize-willing' solid-hoofed steeds 
run very swiftly round the course, and a great revrard it 




' i. e., rafp-horaea 



proposed, either a tripod, or a. woman [in honor] of a deceased 
hero ; so they thrice made the circuit of (he city of Priiim 
with their swift feet ; and uil the gods beheld. Then to them 
(he father of cieij and gods commenced un address ; 

" Alaa ! certainly I behold with mine eyes a beloved hero 
pursued round the wali ; and my heart is grieved on account 
of Hector, who has sacrificed many thighs of oxen lo ms, 
upon the tops of many-valed Ida, and at other times again in 
the highest [places of] the city ; but now, indeed, noble 
Achilles pursues him, on swift leet, around the cily of Priam. 
But come, deliberate, O ye gods, and consider, whether we 
shall preserve him from death, or shall subdue him now, being 
brave [at the hands of] Achilles, the son of Peleiia." 

But nim the bliie-eyed goddess Minerva then addressed : 

" father, hurler of the while Ihimder, [collector] of dark 
clouds, what a word hast thou spoken ! Dost thou wish to 
liberate from sad death a man, being mortal, long ago destined 
to fate "i Do it ; but all we, the other gods, will not assent to 
thee." 

Her, then, the cloud-compelling Jupiter, answering, ad- 
dressed : " Take courage, Tritonia, beloved child : I by no 
means speak with serious mind, but 1 wish to be mild to thee. 
Do as is the inelination, nor delay at all." 

Thus speaking, he incited Minerva, already prepared ; and, 
springing forth, she descended down from the heights of 
Olympus. 

But swift Achilles pursued Iloctor, incessantly pressing 
upon him. And as when a dog pursues the fawn of a deer in 
the mountains, having roused it from its lair, through both 
glens and thickets; adn, although panic^tricken, it crouches 
down beneath a brake ; yet tracking it, he runs continually 
on until he finds it ; so Hector eluded not the swift^footed 
son of Peleus. As often as he would rush against the Dar- 
danian gates, toward under the well-built lowers, if per- 
chance they might aid him with missile weapons from above, 
so often, previously anliicipnting him, ho turned him nway 
toward the plain; while he himself always flew on the side 
of the city. And as in a dream one can not pursue a fugitive ;■ 
neither can the one escape the other, nor the other pursue ; 
so the one could not overtake the other in his speed, nor the 
other escape him. But how, then, could Hector have escaped 
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tho fiitet of death, if Apollo had not, for tlie very last lime, 



who . 



■ aroused for him his cournge and swift 
But noblo Achillea nodded to the people with his head, nor 
permitted them to cast their bitter weapons at Hector, lest 
some one, wounding him, should obtain the glory, and ha 
himself come second. But when for the fourth lime they dr- 
rived at the fountains, then, indeed, the Sire raised aloft hh 
golden Bcalos, and placed in them the two fates of dt^alli, 
bearing long sleep, this of Achilles, but that of horse-breaking 
Hector. Holding them by the middle, he poised them, and 
the fatal day of Hector inclined and sunk to Hades ; but 
Phcebus Apollo left him. 

Then the blue-eyed goddess Minerva approached the son of 
Peleus, and, standing near, addressed to him winged words; 

" Now, O illustrious Achilles, dear to Jove, I hope that wi) 
two shall bear back great glory to the Greeks at the ships, 
having slain Hector, although being insatiate of war. Now, 
certainly, it is no longer possible ibr him to escape us, not 
even if far-darting Apollo should toil much, throwing himself 
at the feet of the ffigis-bearing father Jove, But do thou now 
stand and revive ; but I, approaching with thee, will persuade 
him to eng!^!o thee face to face." 

Thus spoko Minerva ; but he obeyed, and rejoiced in hi* 
mind : and stood, leaning upon his ashen, braas-pointed spear. 
But she then left him, and overtook noble Hector, likening 
herself to Deiphobus, unwearied in her body and voice ; and, 
standing near, she addressed to him winged words: "0 
brother dear, certainly swift Achilles now greatly presses on 
thee, pursuing thee with rapid feet round the city of Priam. 
But come now, let us stand, and awaiting, repulse him.'* 

But her mighty crest-tossing IXeetor in turn addressed ; 

" Deiphobus, surely thou ivert ever before by far the 
dearest to me of my brothers, the sons whom Hecuba and 
Priam produced. But now I think in ray mind that I honor 
thee still more, since thou hast dared for my sake, when thou 
dost behold [me] with thine eyes, to come out of the city; 
while others remain within." 

But him the azure-eyed goddess Minerva in turn ad- 
dressed ; 

"My brother dear, my father and venerable mother lo- 
deed greatly supplicated me, by turn embracing my knett^ 
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and my companions around, to remain there (so much do all 
tremble with fear) ; but my mind within was harassed with 
sad griel^ But now let ua forthwith eagerly engage, nor let 
there any longer be n sparing of our speara, that we may 
know whether Achilles, having slain us both, shtill bear our 
bloody spoils to the hollow barks, or be subdued by thy 
spear." 

Thus having spoken, Minerva also with deception led on. 
But when they wore near advancing towai^ each other, him 
mighty crest- tossing Hector first addressed: 

" No longer, O son of Pcleus, will I fly thee as before. 
Thrice have I fled round the great city of Priam, nor ever 
dared to await thee coming on ; but now my mind urges me 
CO stand against thee : certainly I shall slay, or be slain. But 
come, let us attjjst the gods ; for tbcy will be the best witnesses 
and observers of agreements. For neither will 1 cruelly in- 
sult thee, if indeed Jove shall give me the victory, and I take 
away thy life; but after I shall despoil thy beautiful armor, O 
Achilles, I will give back thy body to the Greeks; aad so 
aUo do thou." 

But him swift-footcd Achillea sternly regarding, addressed : 

"Talk not to mo of covenants, O most cursed Hector. As 
there are not faithful leagues between lions and men, nor yet 
have wolves and lambs an according mind,' but ever meditate 
evils against each other ; so- it is not possible for thee and me 
to contract a friendship, nor shall there at all be leagues 
between us — first shall one, falling, satiate tho invincible 
warrior Mars wiih his blood. Call to mind all thy valor; 
now it ia very necessary for thee to bo both a spearman and 
a daring wai'rior. Nor is there_ any longer aiiy escape for 
thee, for Pallas Minerva at once subdues thee Ijeneath my 
spear, and thou shalt now pay for all the accumulated sorrowa 
of my companions, whom thou hast slain, raging with tlia 
spear." 

He spoke, and brandishing it, sent forth his long-shndowed 
ap ear, and illustrious Hector, seeing it opposite, avoided it; 
It)!' looking before him, he sunk down, and the brazen speiii- 
passed over him, and was fixed in the earth. But Pallas 
Miaervft plucked it out, and gave it back to Achilles, and 

' Sw Dujiort, p. 127 ; and cf. Ilor. EpoiL '.v. 1, 
18 
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escaped the notice of Hector, tlic al»?[iliei'd of the peopl«v 
Then Hector addressed the illustrious son of Peleus : 

" Tliuii hast erred, O godlike Achillea, nor art thou yet ac- 
quainted with my Site from Jove ; certainly thou didst say so, 
but thou iirt a prater, and very subtle in words, in order tiat, 
dreading tliee, I may be forgetful of my strength ftnd courage. 
But not in my back, while flying, shalt thou thrust thy spear, 
but shalt drive it through my breast, rushing right on, if 
God "grants this to thee. But now ia turn avoid my bruzeu 
spear ! would that thou mightst now receive it all in thy 
body. Then truly would the war become lighter to tho 
Trojans, thou being slain ; for thou art the greatest bane to 
them." 

He spoke, and, brandishing, sent forth his long-shadowed 
spear, and struck the center of Pclidos' shield, nor missed ; 
but the spear was repelled far away from the shield. But 
Hector was enraged because hia swift weapon had fled in vain, 
from his hand ; and stood dejected, for he had not anotlier 
ashen spear. Then he called upon the wliite-ahiclded Deipii* 
bus, greatly shouting, [and] he asked him for a long spear; 
but he was not near him ; and Hector perceived in bis mind, 
and said : 

" Alas ! without doubt, now fhe gods have summoned me to 
death. For 1 indeed thought tho hero Deiphobus was by my 
side; but he is within the wail, and Minerva has deceived me. 
But now is evil death near me, nor far away, neither is there 
escape. Certainly this long since was more agreeable to Jovo 
and to the far-darting son of Jove, who formerly, propitious, 
preserved me; but now, on the contrary, Pate overtakes me. 
Nevertheless I will not perish cowardly and ingloriously at 
least, but having dona some great deed to be heard of even 
by posterity." 

Thus having spoken, he drew his sharp sword, whidt 
hung below his loins, both huge and strong, and, with col- 
lected might, rushed forward, like a lofty-soaring eagle, which 
swoops to the plain through the gloomy clouds, about to snatdi 
cither a tender lamb, or a timid hare ; thus Hector rushed 
forward, brandishing his sharp sword, Achillea also rushed 
on, and filled his soul with fierce rage. He sheltered his 
breast in front with his shield, beautiful, curiously wroiight, 
and nodded with his shining helmet, four-concd i tv> Ui* 
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beautiM golden lads, vbich Vulcan liad diSiued in graat 
abundance round the cone, were shaken. As tlie star Hes- 
perus, which is placed the brightest star in heaven,' proceeds 
among other stars in the unseasonable time of night, bo it 
shone from the well-sharpened spear which AchiUeB, de- 
signing mischief to noble Hector, brandished ia hia right 
hand, eyeing his fair person, where it would best yield. But 
the beautiful brazen armor, of which he had de9r">iled great 
Potrnclus, having slain him, covered the rest of his body so 
much ; yet did there appear [a part] where the collar-bones 
separate the neck from the shoulders, and where the deatriie- 
tion of life is most speedy. ITiero noble Achilles, eager, 
drove into him with the spear, and the point went out quite 
through his tender neck. HoweVer the ash, heavy with 
brass, did not cut away the wind-pipe, so that, answering io 
wordfl, he could address him. But he fell in the dust, acid 
noble Achilles vaunted over htm : 

" Hector, thou didst once suppose, when spoiling Patroclus, 
that thou be safe, nor dreaded me, being absent. Fool ! for 
I apart, a much braver avenger of him, was left behind at 
the hollow ships, I who have relaxed thy knees. The dogs, 
indeed, and birds shall dishonorably tear thee, but the 
Greeks shall perform his funeral rjtea." 

But him crest-tossing Hector, growing languid, then 
addressed ; 

" I supplicate thee by thy soul, thy Imees, thy parents, suffer 
not thu dogs to tear me at the ships of the Greeks; but do 
thou indeed receive bras.? in abuudance, and gold, which my 
father and venerable mother will give thee; and send my 
body home, that the Trojans and wives of the Trojans may 
make me, dead, partaker of a funeral pyre."' 

But him swift-footed Achilles, sternly regarding, addressed : 

" Dog, supplicate me not by my knees, nor by my parents ; 
for would that my might and mind in any manner urge mo 
myself, tearing thy raw fiesh to pieces, to devour it, such 
things hast thou done to me. So that there is not any oiio 
who can drive away the doga from thy head, not even if they 

' Milton, Paradise LoGt, v. IGG: 

" Faireat of HlarB. last in Uib train of night, 
If better llioii belong nm to tno aovro."' 

1 Cf. Ma. s. 903 ; lii 930, B<i<i 
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should place tenfold and twenty times such ransoms, bring- 
ing them hither, and even promise others ; not even if Dar- 
danjan Priam should wish to compensate for thee with gold:' 
not even thus shiill thy venerable mother lament [thee] 
whom she has bwme, having laid thee upon a bier; but doga 
and fowl shall entirely tear thee in pieces." 

But him crest-tossing Hector, dying, addressed : 

"Surely well knowing thec^ I foresaw thia, nor was 1 dw- 
tined to persuade thee ; for truly within thee there is an iron 
soul, lieflect now, lest to thee I be some cause of the wrath 
of the gods, on that day when Paris and Phcebuia Apollo' 
shall kill tlico, though being brave, at the Scaiaa gates." 

Aa he spoke thus, the end of death overshadowed him; 
and his soul flying from his limbs, descended to Hades, bo- 
wailing its destiny, relinquishiug vigor and youth. But 
him, although dead, noble Achillea addressed ; 

" Die ; but I will then receive my fate whensoever Jovo 
may please to accomplish it,' and the other immortal gods." 

He spoke, and plucked the spear from tlie corpse; and 
then laid it aside, but he spoiled the bloody armor from his 
shoulders. But the other sons of the Greeks ran round, who 
also admired the stature and wondrous form of Hector:' 
nor did any stand by without inflicting a wound. And 
thus would some one say, looking to his neighbor : " Oh, 
strange ! surely Heetor is now much more gentle to be 
touched, than when he burned the ships ivith glowing lire." 

Thus wuuld some one say, and, standing by, would wound 

' i. e,to give thy weight ia goli Theognis, 77 ; nioric dv^p xpvfo 
rE Kni dfiyv/iov ilvrepvaaaBat 'A^ia^. 

' Grole, vol. i. p. 406, obaeryes; "After routing the Trojana. sad 
chaaing them into the town, Acliillos was slain near tho Scipan gain by 
ati arrow from llio quiver of Paris, directed under iho unerring auspices 
of Apollo," referring to SopU. Pliil. 334 ; Firg. ,Eu. Vi. 56. 

^ " I have coQTerBod wltli some tuon niio rejoiced in the death or 
calamity of othcra, and accounted it as a judgment upon tliem Tor being 
on the otber side, and against them in the contention; but within the 
reTOlution of a few monliis, tlio same men met wilh a more uneasy anil 
UBliandsomo death; which when I saw, I wept, and was afr^d; foe I 
know that it must he bo with all men ; for wo also die, and end our 
quHJTels and contentions by passing to a final Boutence," — Taylor, Holy 
Dying, L p, 305. 

' Ilerodot i^ 2S : '0 H vsupili Itiir Jit/; ufiof /icydSecc livuo ic>I 
tiiAAfoc. 
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Jiim. But swift-footed Auhilles, afl«r he had despoiled him, 
standiDg among the Greeks, apoked winged words : 

"O friends, leaders and princes of the Greeka, eiijoe Iho 
gods have granted us to subdue tliia hero, he who did aa 
many rniscliicfe, as did not all the otliers togelber; come! 
let us make trial round the city with our arms, ihal we mny 
learn eoacuruing the Trojans, what mind they have; whether 
^ey are ahout to desert tho citadel, ho being slain, or inlecd 
to remain. Hector being no more. But why does my mind 
within me deliberate these things ? Palroclus lies at the 
ships, an unwept, unburied corpse; and him I shall never 
forgot, as long as I am among the living, and my dear 
knees move for me ; and though ihey forget the dead in 
Hades, yet will I remember my beloved comrade even there. 
But come now, ye youtlia of the Greeks, singing a |Mpan,' let 
us return to the hollow ships, and let us bring him ; we bear 
back great glory: we have slain noblo Hector, whom the 
Ti-ojiuis, throughout the city, worshiped as a god." 

lie spoke, and was meditating unseemly deeds sgaiuBt 
noble Hector. He perforated the tendons of both liia feet 
behind, from the heel to the instep, and ilistened in them 
leather thongs, and bound him from the chariot ; btit left 
his head to bo trailed along. Then ascending hia chariot, 
and taking up the splendid armor, ha lashed [the horses] to 
go on, and they, not unwilling, (low. But the dust arose 
from him while trailed along, and his azuro locks around 
approached [the grotind],' and his cuLiro head, once grocefu], 
lay in the dust; for Jupiter had then granted to his enemies, 
to dishonor him in his own fatherland. Thus indeed his 
whole bead was defiled with dust ; but his mother plucked 
oiA her hair, and cast away her shining vail, and wept very 
loudly, having beheld her son. And his dear father groaned 
pileously, and all the people around were occupied in wailing 
and lamentation through the city; and it was very like to 
this, as if all Ilium, from its summit, were smoldering in 
fire. With diHiculty indeed did the people detain the old 

' " This liymn cooaiated in a repetition, cT. v. 393, 4, whith Quialua 
EmfTnreiifl lioa imitEtel in Id. 117, nnd Abroniua Silo traaalaled ap. 
&nec. Suae, c 2. Tbo mtmt aacionC hymn of this kind oa record is timt 
in the llrat book of Samuel, srviii, 7." — Kenaody. 

' Supplj eiici or noiii/. 
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man, indignant with grief^ anxious to rush out from ttio 
Dardaninn gates : for rolling in tbe mud, bo vfaa supplicating 
aL, addressing each man by namo : 

" Desist, ray friends, and permit me alonn, grioved aa I 
am, going out of the city, to approach the ships of thd 
Greelis. I will supplicate this reckless, violent man, if 
perchance he may respect my time of life, and have com- 
passion on my old age; for such is his father Peleus to liim, 
he who begat and nurtured him a destruction to Iha Trojan*; 
but particularly to me ahovo all has he caused sorrows. For 
so many blooming youtiis has ho slain to me, for all of whom 
I do not lament so much, although grieved, as for this one. 
Hector, keen grief for whom will hear me down even into 
Hades.' Would that he had died in my hands ; for thus wo 
should have been satisfied, weeping and lamenting, both his 
unhappy mother who bore hiin, and I myself." Thus he 
spoke, weeping, but the citizens also groaned. But among 
the Trojan dames, Hecuba bcgoa her continued lamenta- 
tion: 

" O ray sou, why do wretched I live, having Buffered 
grievous things, thou being dead 1 Thou who by night and 
day wast my boast throughout the town, and an advanlagu 
to the Trojan men and women througlioiit the city, who 
received thee as a god. For assuredly thou wast a very 
great glory to them when alive; now, on the contrary, 
death and fate possess thee," 

Thus she spoke, weeping ; but the wife of Hector bad Dot 
yet learned any thing : no certain messenger going, informed 
her that her husband had remained without the gates ; but 
she was weaving a web in a retired part of her lofty ttouso, 
double, splendid, and was spreading on it various paiutttl 
works.' And she had ordered her fair-haired attendant* 
through the palace, to place a large tripod on the lire, llmt 
there might he a warm bath for Hector, returning from tlw 
battle. I'oolish ! nor knew she that, &i away from baths, 
dzure-eyed Minerva had subdued him by the bands of 
Achilles. But she heard the shriek and wailing from tin- 
lower, and her limbs were shaken, and the shuttle fell (rora 

I " Then shall ye bring down my gray liairs with sorrow to the grave.' 
— Genea, ilJL 38, 
3 llomi^fiara is similwly used ia tL 291. 
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her to the ground ; ond immediately she addreeaed ber fatr- 
haired attendants ; 

"Come hither, Ic't two follow me, that I may see «-hat 
deeds have been done. I heard Ihe voiee of my TCDoruliIc 
mother-in-law, and to myaelt" the heart ■within my briiust 
leaps up to my mouth, anii the limbs under me are betimnboil. 
Surely some evil is now near the eons of Priam, O thnt the 
word may he [far] from my ear ! I dread lost brave Achilles, 
having already cut ofl' noble Hector alone from the city, may 
drive him toward tho plain, and even now have made liim 
desist from the fatal valor which possessed himj for he 
never remained among the throng of warriors, bat leaped 
out far before, yielding in his valor to none," 

Thus having spoken, eho rushed through the palace liko 
unto one deranged, greatly palpitating in heart ; and her 
attendants went along with her. But when she reached 
tho tower and the crowd of men, she stood looking round 
over the wall, and beheld him dragged before the city ; but 
the fleet ateeda drew him ruthlessly toward the ships of tho 
Greeks. Then gloomy night vailed her over her eyes, and 
she fell backward, arid breathed out her aoul in a swoon. 
But from her head fell the beautiful head-gear, the garland, 
the net, and the twisted fillet, and the vail which golden 
Venus had given to her on that day when crcst-toasing 
Hector led her from tho palace of EotioQ, aller he had 
presented many marriage gifts. Around her in groat 
nuKibera stood her sisters-in-law and sisters, who Eupported 
her among them, seized witli stupor unto death,' But 
when she again revived, and her soul was collected in her 
breast, sobbing at intervals, she sjioke among the Trojan 
damca: 

"Hector, O wretched me! then we were both bom to a 
like fate, thou indeed in Troy, in the mansion of Priam, but 
I ill Thehe, beneath woody Placua, in tlie palace of EiJtioii ; 
who, himself ill-lated, reared me, ill-fated, being yet a little 
child ; — would that he had not begotten me ! Now, however, 
thou goest to the mansions of Hades beneath the reeesaea of 
the earth, but leaveat me, in hateful grief, a widow in the 
dwelling; and tiiy boy, yet such an infant, to whom thou 



' fieo Kenacd; : Jore ia to bo uaderatood bofore ilnoXieBat. 
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and I unfortunate gave birth ; nor wilt thoa be an ailvantage 
to him, O Hector, for thou art dead; nor he to thee. For 
even if he shall cscjipe the mournful war of the Greeks, still 
will tabor and hardship ever be to him hereafter ; for others 
will deprive him of his fields by changing the landmarks. 
But the bereaving daj" renders a Ijoy destitute ot his co- 
temporaries ; he is ever deJL^cted, and his cheeks are bedewed 
with tears. The boy in want shall go to the companions of 
his father, pulling one bj the cloak, another by the tunic; 
and some of these pitying shall present him with a rery 
small cup ; and he shall moisten his lips, but not wet his 
palate. Ilim also some one, enjoying bolh [parents],' shall 
push away from the banquet, striking him with his hands, 
and reviling him with reproaches : ' A jnurrain on ihoe ! even 
thy father feasts not with us.' Then shall the boy Aslyanax 
return weeping to his widowed mother — he who formerly, 
indeed, upon the knees of his own father, ate marrow alone, 
and the rich fat of sheep ; but when sleep came upon him, 
and he ceased childishly crying, used to sleep on coucJies in 
the arras of a nurse, in a soft bed, full as to his heart with 
delicacies. Bat now, indeed, Astyanax,' whom the Trojans 
call by surname (because thou alone didst defend their gates 
and lofty walls for them), shall suffer many things, missing 
his dear father. But now shall the crawling worma devour 
thee, naked, at the curved ships, far away from thy parenta, 
after the dogs shall have satiated themselves ; but thy robes, 
fine and graceful, woven by the hands of women, lie in thy 
palaces. Truly all these will I consume with burning fire, 
being of no use to thee, for thou wilt not lie on them ; but 
let them be a glory [to thoc] before the Trojana and the 
Trojan dames," 

Thus she spoke, weeping, and the females also mourned. 

' Playiag on the sigTiiGcatioa of the Dame — "kiag or tbe citj." 
This piece of twaddle £as not been omitted bj Plato ia his ridiculous 
Cratyliu, 
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BOOK THE TWENTY-THIRD. 



AKQUMENT. 

Achilles, Kdmonishod In a dream by the glicet of Itis fVIend, coIebraUB the 
funeral of Fntroelus. 

Thus they indeed were mourning through the city ; but the 
Greeks, aa soon aa they reached the ships and the Hellespont, 
were separated each to his own ship. But Achilles did not 
permit tlie Myrmidons to be dispersed, but ho spoke among 
his varliko companions [thus] : 

" Ye swift-horsed Myrmidons, comrades dear to me, let us 
not yet loose the solid-hoofed steeds from under our chariots, 
but with the very horses and chariots, going near, let us bewail 
Patroolus ; for this is the honor of the dead. But when we 
have indulged' sad lamentation, unyoking our steeds, we will 
all sup here." 

Thus he spoke; but they mourned in a body ; and Aehiltes 
led the way. Thrice they drove their fair-maned steeds 
around the body,' grieving ; and among them Thetis kindled 
a longing for lamentation. Moistened were the sands, and 
moistened were the arms of the men with tears j for so brave 
a master of the flight tliey longed. But among them the son. 

' Excellently parapbrased by Gaza: 'F.Treiddf lU rov aleOftinv ^prftruv 
liiToAoiJoo/iEi-. ErncHti well obaerves that rcTupKu/iEOlh implies "de- 
light mingled with satialy." 

' This was n frequent rite at funerala. Cf. ApoUon. R!i, i. 10B3; 
Virg. ^n. li. 188, Bqq.; Helioilor. Ethiop. iii. p. 136 : 'Eaeiill rd fip^/ia 
Toil Nto:iTo?.fiiov nijHctiToix'inaTO 7} Jiofimj, xal Tphov ol [fiCoi t^v 
iirwov TrrpiijXaoajp. u?.oi.viav /iii' al juvainff, ii?,dknini' iS oi diiiiiiec. 
Among tha Romans thia rile was called demrsiu, Cf. Liv. ny. 11 : 
Tacit. Ann. ii. 7 ; Suelon. Claud, g 1. According to Plutarch, Alexan- 
der tlie Great jier&nmcl the eamo honors at the tomb of Achilles Chat 
AohiUes had beslowed upon the manes of hia friend FatrocJua. Sea 
also BoniaTt on Slat. I'heb. vL 21T. 

18* 
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of PeleuB led tlio aljuadant lamentation, laying his man- 
slaughtering hands upon the hreast of his companion : 

"Hail ! O Patrotlus, even in the dwellings of Hades ; for 
now shall I aeeomplish ;ill those things which formerly I prom- 
ised, that having dragged Hector hither, I would give him to 
the dogs to be devoured raw ; and that before thy pile 1 would 
cut the necks of twelve illustrious sons of the Trojans, enr^ed 
OQ account of thee slain." 

He spoke, and meditated unworthy deeds against noblo 
Hector, having stretched him prone in the dust before the bier 
of Menffitiades ; hut they each stripped off his brazen, glit- 
tering armor, and unyoked their high-sounding steeds. They 
sat also in crowds at the shipof swii^footed j^acides ; l>ut ho 
afforded to them an agreeable funeral feast.' Many white 
Lulls' were stret<^hod around by the ax, having their thn>nt3 
cut, and many sheep and bleating goats. Many white-tusked 
swine also, abounding in fat, were extended for roasting in the 
flame of Vulcan; and on every side around the dead body 
flowed abundant blood. But the chiefs of the Greeks led the 
king, the swift-footed son of Peleus, to noble Agamemnon, 
hardly persuading him enraged at heart on account of his com- 
panion. But when advancing tbey reached the tent of Aga- 
memnon, he straightway ordered llie clear-voieed heralds to 
place a large tripod on the fire, if ho could persuade the son 
of Peleus to wash away the bloody gore. But he sternly re- 
fused, and besides swore an oath;' 

" No, by Jove, who is both the supreme and the "best of 

n gods, it is not lawful that ahlutionahould come near my head, 

I before I place Patroclus on the pile-, and have thrown up a 

mound, and shorn my hair; fornot to such a degree will sor- 

Heayon. 

' On these foneral sacrificea, spo Comm. on .^n. sL 1. c. ; uid Lomeier 
do Lustrationilius, g wv i 

' Buttm. Lexil. p. 436, after insistiag atrong-l/ on the pen^onifiaition 
of "OpjfDf, observes on thia passage : " I see no reason why wo eboutd 
not Buppoae that iu tho poet's ciind Jupiter wua put in oppositiou lo J 
i/)soi', exuctly id the same aenao as ipiof is actuaUy found iu oppowtioii I 
to Zfilf ia Pindar, Pyth. iv, SflT. Kuprepoc iipKnc a/i/it /iiiprvt iaru Zrif f 
(j yitiy^ia; il/ii^oTCpoii^, Further, tlie axpreasions /liyac Af/<of, nii/inpuf 
''piof suit much belter the idea of tho witaeaa or pledge of the oath, tliui 
they do the oath itself," 




row a second time invade zay beart, irliOe I Un i 
living. But nevertheless let as now vield to Ae ', __ 

banquet. But on the morrovr, O tii^ of nun, Agataaaaea, 
give orders to bring wood, aod dispose tt; eo ■■ H proper tkt 
a dead body enjoying it, EhouM descend htomtk die obsenre 
darkness ; so tlitiC the inddiuigable fire taay caamtam Um TSiy 
quickly from our eyes, and the people may reUun to tbetr oe- 
cupations," 

Tlius he spoke ; but they indeed readily listened to htm, 
and obeyed. Tlien they, eadi aeduloasly preparing rapofir, 
foRsted ; nor did their mind ladt aught of an equal feast. Bat 
when they hod dismissed the desire f^ food and drink, totna 
departed in order to lie down, each to his ten^ But the mm 
of Peleu!^, on the contrary, amid his many Uyrmidona, lay 
near the shore of the ^r^ounding sea, heavily tnooning, in s 
clear spot, where the waves plashed gainst the ahore ; when 
sweet' sleep, diffused around, took possession of faim, relaxiog 
the cares of his mind ; for he was very much faligtied as to 
his fair knees, chasing Hector at wind-swept Ilium. But lo 
hlin came the spirit of wretched Patroclus, like onto him iu 
all tilings, as to bulk, and beautiful eyes, and his voice; and 
like garments also were around his body ; and he stood over 
his head, and addressed him : 

"Sleepeat thou, O Achilles, and art thou forgetful of met 
Thou didst not indeed neglect me when alive, but [now that 
I am] dead. Bury me, that I may as soon as possible pasa 
the gates of Hados. The spirits, the images of the deoeased,' 
drive me far away, nor by any means permit me to be 
mingled with thcni beyond tho river ; but thus I do wander 
round the ample-gated dwelling of Hades. But give me thy 
hand,' 1 beseech thee, for I shall cot again return trom Hades 
after thou hast made me a partaker of tho lire. For by-no 
means shall we, being alive, sitting apart from our dear com- 
panions, deliberate counsels ; but the hateful fate which befell 



' On tiie epithet viAv/i^, cC Butlm. p. 414, aqq. 

' Batttn. LeiiL p. 372, iu n very intereatiog dlsousaion, Tegarila 
na/i'iiTic as an eiiphemiam, " by whioh llio dead, wliom we consider nfl 
Btiil autiijg and feeling, uud consequeiitly aa tlio objBcts of oar kind offices, 
of wliici] lliuy nro conscious, are represented aa BtiU liriag in anotUar 
Blale, but deprived of their earthly powers." 

■ Tirg. jEn. vi. 370-- " Da deitrain misoro." 
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me when bom, has snatched mo nway. And to thyself a)«o, 

O godlike Achilles, thy llite is to perish beneath the wall ot 
the noble Trojans. But another thing I bid, anj will com- 
mand, O Achilles, if thou wilt obey, not lo lay my bones 
apart from thine ; but as we were nurtured together in thy 
palaces, when Menostlus led me from Opus, a little boy, lo 
thy home, on account of a melanciioly homicide, on that day 
when, imprudent, I slew the son of Amphidamas, not wishing 
it, enraged about the dice:' then Peleus received me in his 
abode, carefully reared me, and named me thy attendant. So 
may the same tomb contain our boues, the goldea vase which 
thy venerabto mother gave thee." 

But him swill. footed Achilles, answering, addressed: 

" Why, O venerable friend, hast thou come to me, and 
commandeat each of these things to me? Yet will I readily 
accomplish all these things for thee, and obey as thou cotn- 
iiiandest. But stand nearer to me, that embracing each 
other even for a little while, we may indulge in sad lamenta- 
tion." 

Thus then having spoken, he stretched out with bis friendly 
arms, nor caught him ;' for the spirit iveut gibbering* be- 
neath the earth, like smoke. Then Achilles sprang np aston- 
ished, and clapped together his hands, and spoke this doleful 
speech : 

" Alas ! there Is indeed then, even in the dwellings of Hades, 
a certain spirit and image, but there is no body' in it at all; 
for all night the spirit of miserable Patroclus stood by me, 
groaning and lamenting, and enjoined to me each particular, 
and was wonderfully like unto himself," 

Thus ha spoke ; and excited among them all a longing for 
lamentation ; and rosy-fmgered Morn appeared to them 
while weeping around the miserable corpse. But king Aga- 
memnon incited every where from the tents both mules and 

■ Sob tlie quaict remarks of Jeromy Taylor, Holy llTing, p. 224. 

s CC Georg. iv. 499; ^n. iL 190, iv, 276; Luean, liL 34, 

3 See Odyaa. xxiv. sub. init., wLere the sutuo word ii applied to Iho 
Hbadea of the Buitore of Penelope. 

' By ippiifc; we may uoderstaad the power of using reason and judg- 
TiBut, with Duport, (inom, p. 123, and Jereoiy Taylor, Holy Dying, p. 
^2i. But ver. 1 00 seoms to require the interprotatiou. which t bitvv 
followed; Olarko rendering it "pnecordia." 
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men to bring wood ; and for this a brave man was roused, 
Merioncs, the servant of valor-loving Idomeneus. And 
they went, holding in their Lands woodJopping asca and welt- 
twisted ropes ; and before tliem went the mules. They passed 
over many ascents,' descents, and atruightways and cross- 
ways. But when they reached the forests of many-rilled 
Ida, hastening, they cut down the towering oaks with the 
!;ecn-edged brass. These greatly resounding, fell; and the 
Greeks then splitting them, tied [them] upon the mules, but 
they pained the ground with their hoofs, eager to reach tho 
plain through the close thicketa. But all the wood-cutters 
carried trunks of trees, for so Merioncs, the servant of valor- 
loving Idomeneiis, ordered ; and afterward threw them in 
order upop tho shore, where Achilles designed a mighty tomb 
for Patrociua, and for hi in sell; 

But when they had thrown on all sides immense quantities 
of wood, remaining there in a body, they ast down ; but 
Achillea immediately ordered the warlike Myrmidons to gird 
on the brass, and to yoke each hip horses to his chariot; but 
they arose, and were arrayed in their Drmor. And both the 
combatants and the charioteers ascended iheir chariots ; tho 
cavalry indeed first, but a cloud of infantry followed after in 
myriads ; and in the midst of his companions bore Patroclus. 
They covered all the dead body over with hair, which, cutting 
off,' they threw upon it ; but noble Achiilea held his head 
behind, grieving, for he was sending a blameless oompaaion 
to Hades. 

But they, when they reached the place where Achillea 

' A roost romarkable and bpautifiil BTamplo of the opproprintion of 
BDund to aenso. Popo bos admirably imitated the original bj the fbllasr- 
ing tratiaiatloa : 

" O'er hilbt, o'er dales, o'or omgs, o'or rocks, thoy go." 
Cowper less auccesafuUy : 

" They measured liill and dale, 
Bight onward dow, and uow cirouitouB." 
Cf. Milton, Paradise Lost, ii. SiS : 

" So eagerlj tho fiend 

O'er bog, or steep, through atriul, rough, denao, or rare, 

Willi head, hand?, wings, or feet pursues bis way, 

And swims, or sLnka, or wades, or creeps, or flies." 

s So inSenoc, Hippol. 1176: " PlacomuHumbrns, capitis eruviag cap*. 

Iflceneqiia fVontis eccipo abscisaam comflm." Tho custom is loaraedly 

illustratod byBernort oa Stat Thcb, vl 19S ; Lomeicrde Luatmt. g zzv. 
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pointed out to ihem, laid him down ; and jmmediately heaped 
on abundant wood for him. Then again swift-footed Achilira 
remembered another thing. Standing apart from the pile, 
lie cnt off his yellow hair, which he had nurtured, bloominp, 
for the river Sperchius ;' and, moaning, he spoke, looking upon 
the diirk sea : 

" In vain, O Sperchiua, did my father Peleus vow to thcA 
that 1, returning to niy dear native land, should there cut olT 
my hair for thee, and offer a sacred hecatomb ; and besides, 
that I would in the same plane sacrifice fifty male sheep at 
the fountains, whera are a grove and fragrant altar to tliee. 
Thus the old man spake, but thou hast not fulfilled his will. 
And now, since I return not to my dear fatherland, ) will 
give my hair to the hero Patroclus, to be borne (with him)." 
Thus saying, ho placed his hair in the hands of his dear com- 
panion ; and excited among them all a longing for weeping. 
And the light of the snn had certainly act upon them, mourn- 
ing, had not Achilles, standing beside, straightway &ddreae«4 
Agamemnon j 

" O Bon of Atreua (for to thy words tlie people of the Greeks 
most especially hearken), it is possible tosatiate one's self even 
■with weeping ;' but now do thou dismiss them from the pile, 
and order them to prepare supper. We, to whom the corpse 
is chiefly a care, will labor conoeming these things ; but let 
the chie& remain with u?." 

But when the king of men, Agamemnon, hoard this, ho 
immediately dispersed the people among the equal ships; 
lint the mourners remained there, and heaped up the wood. 
They formed a pile' a hundred feet this way and lliat, and 
laid the body upon the summit of the pile, grieving at heart. 

I On this PusMm, cf Sohol. Resiod. Theog. 348: '\m'iX}iavi «af 
TTora^nif oi vioi uKiTtfiov T'ic Knfiit^, Aid to av^^tuf Kai tivarpo^^ 
nlTiovc liyai. Sen Lindenbrog on CBnaorin. da Die NaL i p. 6, and 
Blomf. oa ^Each. Choept. & init., with my own note. Statiiia, AehilL L 
628, "QuicriaQB meos, Sporchie, oatatua, PromiasaaquB comas?" CH 
Pausan. i. 43, 4; Pliilostmt. Her. ii, 

' Bee Buttm. Lexil. p. 25. " Achillea Hpealra of the espedieupy of 
terminating tbo lamantations of tiio anuy at large, and leaving what 
romaiiia to be perlbrmed in honor of the deceased to hia more particular 
Trie n ds. " — Konned y. 

' In illuatration of tho following rites, cf. Tirg. JEo. iiL G2 ; v. 96 : 
vL 215; z. GIT; xi. 80, 101, sqi^. ; and tho notea of Stopbens on Sun 
tirammat. p. 93. 
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M:i(iy fat sheep, and stamping-footed, bent-horned oxen, ihey 
skiiitied and dressed before the pile ; from all of which mag- 
nanimoua Achillea, taking the fat, eovercd over the dead tody 
[with it] from head to feet, aad heaped arouud the skinned 
carcases. Leaning toward the bier, he likewise plaeeil vessels 
of honey and oil,' antl, sighing deeply, hastily throw upon the 
pyre four high-decked steeds. There were nine dogs, com- 
paiiionB at the lahlo of the [departed] king, and, slaying two 
of them, he east them upon the pile ; also twelve gallant sons' 
of the magnanimous Trojans, slaying them with the brasfi; 
and he designed evil deeds in hia mind. Next he applied 
to it the iron strength of the fire, that it might feed upon it ; 
then be groaned aloud, and addressed his beloved compunion 
by name :' 

" Hail ! O Patroelus, even in the dwellings of Hades: for 
I now fulfill all things which I formerly promised thee ; 
twelve brave sons of the magnanimous Trojans, all these, 
along with thee, shall the tire consume ; but I will not eulfur 
Hector, the son of Priam, to be devoured by fire, but by the 
dog.." 

Thus he spoke, threatening ; but about him the dogs were 
not busied ; for Vemia, the daughter of Jove, drove off the 
dogs both days and nights, and anointed him with a, rosy 
ungLiont, ambrosial, that ho might not lacerate him dragging 
him along. Over him also Phcebus Apollo drew a dark elouJ 
from heaven to the piain, and overehadowed the whole space, 
09 much as the dead body occupied, lest the influence of the 
sun should previously dry the body all around, with the uerves 
and limbs. 

Yet the pile of dead Patroclua burnt not. Then agaiu 
noble Achilles meditated other things. Standing apart from 
the pile, he prayed to two winds, Boreas aLid Zephyrus, and 
promised fiiir saci'ifices ; and, poui'ing out many libations 

' C£ AletBUB apod Bnmck, Ann. I p. 490: Kal ru^oi' ifuooire, 
ydTiOKTi Ak Tvoi/iipeg alytjv 'E^avav fai'tf^ fii^djiEvoi fii^iri. Compare 
tbe similar libations to the dead iu Kur. Orest, lU ; jjelioiior. Etii. vi. ; 
Apul. Met 3 ; Slat. Theb. vL SOO ; Virg. ^n. iii 66. 

* Tliia cruel custom was in. voguo amoug the followers of OdiiL See 
Oluus Magnus, iii. 3; and Mallet, Nonliero Antiquities, p. 213, sqq. 

' Oa iLia irp'io^ut'jjfuc, or lust address to the deceoaeiS, soo my note 
(iQ Eurip. AkesC G25, t. i. p. 231 ; and SuppL 773, 804; Virg. ^u. iii. 
e3.v.79; Properdin; Auaoo. Parent. 159, 10, 
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with a golden goblet, he supplicated them to come, that they 
might burn the body with fire as soon as possible, and the 
wood might hasten to be burned. But swift Iris, hearing his 
prayers, went as a messenger to the winds. They, indeed, 
together at home with fie roe-breathing Zephyrua, were cele- 
brating a feist, when Iris, hastening, stood upon the stono 
threshold. But when they behold her with their eyes, tiey 
rose up, and invited her to him, eacJi of them. But she, on 
the contrary, refused to sit down, and spoko [this] speech ; 

" No seat [for me] ; for 1 return again to the flowings of 
the ocean, to the land of the iEthiopians, where they soCTifiee 
hecatombs to the immortals, that now I, too, may have a 
share in their offerings. But Achilles now supplicates Boreas, 
and sonorous Zephyrua, to come, that ye may kindle the pi!o 
to be consumed, on which lies Patroclus, whom all the Greeks 
bewail." 

8he, indeed, thus having spoken, departed. ; but they 
hastened to go with a great tumult, driving on the clouds 
before them. Immediately they reached the sea, blowing, 
and the billow was raised up beneath their sonorona blast; 
but they reached the very fertile Troad, and fell upon the 
pile, and mightily resounded the fiercely-burning fire. All 
night, indeed, did they together toss about the blaze of the 
pyre, shriUy blowing ; and all night swift. Achilles, holding a 
double cup, poured wine upon, the ground, drawing it from a 
golden goblet, and moistened the earth, invoking the manes 
of wretched Patroclue. And as a father mourns, consuming 
the bones of his son, a bridegroom who, dying, has aiHicted 
Jfis unhappy parents, so mourned Achilles, burnmg the bones 
of his companion, pacing pensively beside the pile, groaning 
continually. But when Lucifer arrived, proclaiming light 
over the earth, after whom saffron- vested Morn is diffused over 
the sea, then the pyre grow languid, and the flashes decayed; 
and the Winds departed again, to return home through the 
Thracian sea ; but it (the sea) groaned indeed, raging with 
swelling billow. 

But Fclides, going apart' from the pile, reclined fatigued, 
and upon him fell sweet sleep. The others, however, were 
assembling in crowds round the son of Atreus, the noise and 

' On Aiiifu^ai, cC Bultm. Les. p. 404- 
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tuRitilt ornhom, approaching, awoke him ; and, being rused 
up, he eat, and aJJrosaed tliem : 

"0 son of Atreus, and ye other chiefs of the Greeks, first, 
indeed, extinguish the wboie pile, as much as llic (ire ha-t 
seized, with dark wine ; and then let ua collect the bones of 
Patroclua, the son of Menoetiua, well diseriminaiing ihem 
(for they are readily distinguished ; for he lay in the center 
of the pyre, but the others, both hoi'sea and men, were burned 
promiscuously at the estremity), and let iis place them in it 
golden vessel, and with a double [layer of] fat, til! 1 myself 
be hidden ia Hades. And I wish that a tomb should bo 
made, jiot very large, but of such' a size as is becoming ; but 
do ye, Achatans, hereafter, make it both broad and loll.y, 
you who may be letl behind mo at the many-benched 
barlis." 

Thus he spoke ; and they obeyed the swift-footed son of 
Peleus. First of all, indeed, they totally extinguished the 
pyre with dark wine, as much as the fire had invaded, and 
the deep ashea fall in ; and, weeping, they collected the white 
bones of their mild companion into a golden vessel, and 
a double [layer of] fat ; then, laying them in the teiit, they 
covered tlicm with soft' linen. Next they marked out tho 
area for the tomb, and laid the fouudationii around the pile ; 
and immediately upraised a mound of earth ; and, heaping up 
the tomb, relumed. But Achilles detained the people there, 
and made tho wide assembly sit down ; but from the ships 
he brought forth prizes, goblets, tripoiia, horses, mules, and 
sturdy heads of oxen, and a lender- waisted women, and hoary' 
iron. First he staked as prizes for swift-footed steeds, a 
woman to be borne away, faultless, skilled in works, as well 
as a handled tripod of two-and-twenty measures, for the first; 
but for the second he staked a mare six years old, unbroken, 
pregnant with a young mule ; for the third he staked a fire- 

' EnieBti POnaiderB that toIov U Ijero added to indicaw tiuv/uituiie, nn J 
HoyoQ occardiagly reudora it: " magaituriuis ferii Lac," tLe spenkcr 
bciug supposed to \iso a gpslurs wliiJe Ihua Hpeakiiig, 

' See Buttm. LexiL pp. 23C-9. 

* "Eraeati coaccivea that the color ia here meutioaed to express, out 
mclTeiy i\iB shining ojipecl, but the uewu^sa of tLe metal; as Aruidv in 
aiJM. This 13 ingeQiou3 ; but why not receive it aa eiprosaivo of color, 
aud borrowed from Ibal to which iLo metal itsell' aupplioa a woll-kao«u 
epithet, vin., tho hair of age?" — Keaaody. 
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leas tripod, beautiful, oontaining four measures, yeP'fjuite un- 
tarnished ;' for the fourth he staked two talents of gold ; und 
for the fittJi ho staked n double vessel, untouched by the fire. 
Erect ho stood, aivl spoke this speech to the Greeks : 

" O 6011 of Atreus, und ye other well-greaved Greeka, tlieso 
prizes lie iti the circus, awaiting the chariotocra. If now, 
indeed, in honor of another, we Grecians were contendiBp, 
then truly would I, reeeiving, bear tlie first [prizes] to my 
tent. For ye kuow how much my steeds surpass in escel- 
lence ; for they arc bolh immortal, and Noptuiie gave them 
to my Cither Peleua, who, again, delivered them to me. But 
nevortliclesa I and my solid-hoofed steeds will rernaiq apart 
[from the coul^st]; because they have lost the exoelient 
might of such a charioteer, who very often poured the moist 
oil over their manes, having washed them with limpid water. 
They, indeed, standing, lament him, but their manes han{5 
down upon the ground, and they stand, grieved at heart. 
However, do ye others through the army prepare, who- 
ever of the Greekd confides in lita steeds and well-faBtened 
chariots." 

Thus spoke the son of Peleua ; but the swift charioteers 
arose. But, far the first, rose Euinelus, king of men, tho 
dear Bon of Admetus, who surpassed in equestrian skill. 
After him arose the son of Tydcvis, valiant Diomede, and led 
under the yoke the horses of Tros, which he formerly took 
from iEneas ; but Apollo preserved lumaelf'' alive ; next to 
whom arose the most noble eon of yellow-haired Atreus, 
Menelaus, aud led beneath the yoke fleet eteeils, Agamemnon's 
mare jEthe, and liis own staUion, Podargus. Her Echepolus, 
the son of Aaciiiaes, had presented as a gift to Agamemnon, 
that he need not follow him to wind-swept Ilium, but slaying 
there might bo delighted; for Jove had given him great 
wealth, and he dwelt in wise Sicyon. Her, persevering in 
the race, ho led under the yoke. But Antilochus, the fourth, 
harnessed hia bcautiful-maued steeds (tlie illustrious sou of 

1 ACruf bero dosijtnatofl " tkat tahich *» erigiaai, fiachtuigtd, in opjn)- 
Bition to commott cliaogqa, Afusau iff ai'ruic still in that ila oii^rijiul 
I Btalo, completelj unblackened^with flro ; iind u. 413; of the hoiy of 
I IlecWr, liXA' tri tcivoi Keirai Airuf, in Ihtil state Id wliich he was bc- 

I lore, still freo from corruption." — Buttio. LeiQ. p. 173. 
i ' jEoobs. • 
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the magnanimous king Nestor, the son of Neleus), and swift- 
footed Pelian-bom 8te«ds drew his chariot lor him ; but his 
father, standing near, spoku for his good, advising him, 
though himaelf prudent: 

" O Antilochus, assuredly indeed both Jove and Neptune 
have loved thee, although being young, and have taught theo 
all Ivinda of equestrian esereise ; wherefore there is no grPflt 
need to instruct thoc. For thou knowest how to turn the 
goals with safety ; but thy horses are very e!ow to run, 
wherefore I think that diaastors may happen. Their horses, 
indeed, aro moi-o Beet, but they themselves know not how to 
maneuver better tlian thou thyself But conio now, beloved 
one, contrive every manner of contrivance in thy mind, le.st 
the prizes by any chance escape thee. By skill is the wood- 
cutter much better than by strength; and, again, by skill the 
pilot directs upon the dark sea the swift ship, tossed about 
by the winds; and -hy skill charioteer excels charioteer. 
One man who ia contident in his steeds and chariot, turns 
imprudently hither and thither over much [ground], and his 
steeda wander through the course, nor does he rein them in. 
But he, on the contrary, who is acquainted with stratagem 
[though] driving inferior steeds, always looking at the goal, 
turns it close, nor does it escape him in what manner he may 
first turn [the course] ' with his leathern reins ; but lie holds 
on steadily, and watches the one who is before him. But I 
will show thee the goal, easily distinguished, nor shall it 
escape thy notice. A piece of dry wood, as much as a cubit, 
stands over the ground, either of oak or of lareb, which is not 
rotted by rain ; and two white stones are placed on either 
side, in the narrow part of iho way ; ' but the race-course 

' Or "pull with Ilia lenlhera reins." — Oxf. Transl. "rniTiiTp. viz,, 
ipHlinv evil i/iiioii'. Thus Tutfn /Ip^fV, verso 375. The saroe ellipi?!* 
occurs in the following vorsa, in tho easo of Ix"- wliipli, however, utl- 
tnita also of tho coostruction fx" ianTuv, odd usual ia tho latter liin- 
guago. " — Eenui'dj. 

" " TliiS old inttrpretar oiplaiaod Iv ^'vox')irtv 66oi!, sad I think cor- 
rectly, of a wiJo traek in tlio open pliUa becoming somewhat narrower 
at tho point where tlio old monunieat stood ; but li/i^iV they took ia l)io 
oviposits Bense of x"!''!- or still more tbrced. Heyoe, however, undcr- 
Elood it quite eorrecllr of the wide plain around, which was so Bililed to 
a churiijt ruco, and within which, in tho dist.incc, gtood also the mark 
choscD hy Achillea, vcr. 359. Others sea In this possi^^o the course wind- 
ing round the monumoatj but ttii^a it must have bccu aa old coum'} 
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around is level : either it is the monument ' of some man long 
since dead, or perhaps it has been a goiil in ihe time of former 
men, and now swift-foot«d noble Acliilles has appointed it the 
goal. Approaching this very closely, drive fhy chariot and 
horses nejtr; but ineline thyself gently toward the left of tbem 
(the steeds), in the well-joined chariot-seat ; and, cheering on 
the righl-hand horse, apply the whip, and give him the rein 
with thy hands. Let thy left-hand horse, however, be moved 
close to the goal, so that the nave of the well-made wlieel 
may appear to touch the top [of the post]; but avoid to 
touch upon the stone, lest ihou both wound thy horses, and 
break thy chariot in pieces, and be a joy to the others, and & 
disgrace to thyself. But, my beloved son, mind to be on thy 
guard ; for if at the goal thou eouldat pass by in the course, 
thei-e will not be one who could overtake thee in pursuit, nor 
pass thee by ; not if behind he drives noble Arion, the swift 
steed of Adrastus,' which was from a god in race ; or those 
of Laomedon, which, excellent, have here been reared." 

Thus speaking, Neleian Nestor sat down again in his own 
place, when he had mentioned tlic most important points of 
each matter to his son ; imd Meriones, fif>h, harnessed his 
beautiful-mane d steeds. Then they ascended their cimriote, 
and cast lots into [the helmet]. Achilles shook, and the lot 
of Antilochus, son of Nestor, leaped tbrth ; after him king 
Eumelus was allotted ; but after him spear-renowned Mene- 
laua, son of Atreus, and Meriones was allotted to drive after 
him. But the son of Tydeus, by far the bravest, was allotted 
to drive his coursers last. Then they stood in order ; and 
Achilles pointed out the goals,' far off in the level plain ; 
and near it jJaced godlike Phmnix as an umpire, tlie armor- 

regulorly drawn out fortlia purpose; wheroaH tliia monument was se- 
lected tiy Acliilles for the goal or luurk quite arbitrarilj, and Iw hia own 
choice ; and Nestor, Terse 33-2, out; cosjecture^ that it might liave rorm- 
orlj Bervcl for a goal." — Buttin. LoriL p. S5. 

' Such monumenta! Btonea were frequently placed in public places. 
C£ Theocrit. vL 10 ; Virg. Eel. bt. 55 ; Diofearehua in Atheu. liii. p. 594. 

3 Acconjing to many authors, this horse was produoed (roai the eartli 
by a stroke of Neptune's trideaL See Serv. ou Vut;. Georg. i. IB; 
FausoQ. viiL p. 650 ; ApoUodor. lii. S, B; aad Soraatt. on Stat. Tbeb. Iv. 
43. 

' CC Xa, V. 129 : Quiotus Calab, iv, 193 ; Toiat il oiJiuuiicaKt ipofurt 

t(Ad[ (JMITurolO 'ATpiiJlJf, 
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bearer of hia own aire, that he might attend to tiie race, and 
report the truth. 

Then they all at once raised their laahes over their steeds, 
and struck them with the reins, and cheered them on with 
words incessantly ; but they rapidly flew over the plain, far 
away from the ship?, swiftly, and beneath their breasts the 
excited dust stood up, raised like a cload or a whirlwind ; 
while their manes were tossed about by the brcalh of the 
wind. Sometimes, indeed, the chariots approached the fruitful 
earth, and at others bounded aloft ; but the drivers stood 
erect in their chariots, and the heart of each of them, eager 
for victory, palpitated : and each animated his own steevls, 
but they flew along, stirring up dust from the plain. But 
when now the fleet steeds were performing the last course, 
baek toward the hoary deep, then appeared the excel- 
lence of each, and the course was immediately extended to 
the horses ;' and then the swift-footed sleeja of the son of 
Pheres' swiftly bore him away. The male Trojan steeds of 
Diomede, however, bore [ihemseives] next to them ; nor 
were they at all far distant, but very near ; for they always 
seemed as if about to mount into the chariot. And with 
their breathing the back and broad shoulders of Eumclua 
were warmed ; for they flew along, leaning their heads over 
him. And certainly he had either passed, (ir made [the vic- 
tory] doubtful, had not Phojbus Apollo been enraged with 
the son of Tydeus, and accordingly sliakcn out of his hands 
the shining lash. Then from the eyes of him indignant 
l«ars poured, because, indeed he felt the others now going 
much swifter, while his [steeds] were injured, running 
without a goad. Neither did Apollo fraudulently injuring 
Tydiiles, escape the notice of Minerva, but she very quickly 
overtook the shepherd of the people, and gave him his lash, 
and put vigor into his steeds. And to the son of Admetus, 
the goddess, indignant," advanced, and broke for him his 
horse-yoke ; and so his marea ran on both sides out of tho 
way, and the pole was dashed upon the ground. He hijn- 
self was thrown from tho driving-scat close by the wheel, 
and was lacerated all round in his ansa, his mouth, and 

' I. e., " tho speed of tho horsea waa immediately put to tho strotPh," 
as llio Oxford Tranaltitor well, but rreoly, rondofB it, 
1 Eumelua. 
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nostrils, and his forehead was bruised near the eyebrows; 
but his ejes were lilicd with tears, and bis liquid voiee wjia 
clogged. Then Diotnedo passing by, directed his hollow- 
hoofed steeds, bounding fer before the others ; for Minen-n 
hiid put vigor into his steeds, and given him glory. But 
after him, however, the son of Atreus, yellow-haired Mane- 
laua, drove; but Antilochus cheered on the steeds of his 
father ; 

" Push on ! and exert yourselves, both of you, as liisl as 
possible. I indeed do not order you to contend with tlm 
atceds of warlike Dioraede, to which Minorva has now 
given speed, and fjiven glory to liim ; hut quickly overtake 
tlie horses of Atrides, nor he left behind, lest .Ethe, being a 
mare, shed disjrrace upon you both. Why should you bo 
left inferior, O best [of steeds] T For thus I tell you, and it 
shall surely be accomplished ; attention will not be paid to 
you by Nestor, the shepherd of his people, but be will imme- 
diately slay you with the sharp brass, if we, remiss, bear off 
the less worthy prize. But SjIIow, and hasten as fast a.s pos- 
sible. These things will I myself manage and look lo, to 
pass him by in the narrow way ; nor shall it escape me." 

Thus ho spoke ; but they, dreading the threat nf their 
master, ran faster for a short lime: but immediately then 
warlike Antilochus perceived the narrow of the hollow way. 
It was a fissure of the earth, where the wintery torrwit col- 
lected, had broken away [part] of the road, and gullied the 
whole place ; thither drove Menelaus, avoiding the clash of 
wheels. But Antilochus, deviating, guided his solid-hoofed 
horses out of tlie way, and turning aside, pursued him a little. 
But the son of Atreus feared, and shouted to Antilochus: 

"Antilochus, rrishly art thou driving thy horses; but 
check thy steeds — for the road is narrow, and thou wilt soon 
drive past in a wider — lest thou damage both [of us], running 
fuul of [my] chariot." Thus ho spoke ; but AJitilochus 
drove even much faster, urging [them] on with the lash, liko 
unto one not hearing. Aa far as is the cast of a quoit, 
hurled from the shoulder, wliich a vigorous youth has thrown, 
making experiments of his youthful strength ; so far they 
r,in abreast; but those of Atrides fell back : for he himself 
voluntarily teased to drive, lest the solid-hoofed steeds should 
clash in tlie road, and overturn the well-joined chariots, and 
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they thoniBelves sboald fall in Ifae dnst, while CHttending for 
the victory. And him yellow-haired Menelaos, fhl^iff g, 

addressed; 

" O Antilochiis, no other mortal is more ferrti^ioue than 
thou. Avaunt ! for we Greeks untraly said that tfaon wast 
prudent. Yet not even thus shalt tbou bear away lite priie 
without an oath." ' Thus saying, he cheered on fais Meedl^ 
and spoke to them : 

"Be not kept ba<dt, nor stand, grieTing in your beartt: 
sooner nill the feet and knees grow weary to tbem than lo 
you; for they are both deprived of Tigor." 

Thus he spoke ; but tliey, dreading tbe exhortation of 
their master, ran more Qeetly, and became very near ibe 
others. But the Greeks sitting in assembly," bebeld ibc 
steeds, and they flew alont;, raising dust over ihc plain. 
Tlien iirst Idomeneus, leader of the Cretans, disiinguinhed 
tlie horses ; for he sat outside the circus, very high up, on ao 
observatory ; and hearing him, being far off, encourseing 
[his steeds], knew him. He also perceived a reniarkable 
steed outstripping, which ia every other part indeed was 
chestnut, but in ite forehead was a whit« round spot, like the 
moon. And lie stood erect, and delivered this speech among 
the Greeks : 

" friends, leaders and chieftaitis of the Greelm, do I 
alone recognize the horses, or do ye also? Different steeds 
indeed appear to me to be foremost, and there seems a dif^ 
ferent charioteer ; but those [mares] which hitherto were 
successful, are probably hurt upon the plain somewhere : for 
surely I Iirst saw them turning round the goal, but now I 
can no longer see them, although my eyes survey the Trojan 
plain as I gaze around. Surely the reins have fled the 
charioteer, and ho could not rein well roimd the goal, and 
did not succeed in turning. There I imagine he fell out, and 
at the same time broke hia chariot, while they (the mares) 
bolted, when fury seized their mind. But do ye also, stand- 
ing up, look, for I can not well distinguish ; it appears to me 
to be on jf^tolian hero by birtii, and [who] rules among 

' " Tidetur prorerbii loco dictum In eos, qui uou Ikcilc, nonsiuo grari 
kbore BC liifUcultatB coosequi possont, quod petereot, eivo yui rem valda 
diffioilora petercnt.'' — Ernesli 

' Suo uutu uu vii. p. \2S, n. 2. 
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Iho Argives, the eon of horse-breaking Tydeus, gallant 
Diomede." 

But him swift Ajax, the son of Oileus bittcrlj- re- 
proached : 

" IdoTOcncus, why dost thou prate endlessly V Those 
hlgh-prancing mares run over the vast plain afar. Neither 
art thou so much the youngest among the Greeks, nor do 
thine eyes see most sharply from ihy heiid : but thou an 
always prating with words. Nor is it at all necessary for 
thee to be a prator, for others better than thou are present. 
Por the mares of Eumelua arc stLP foremo.st, which were bo 
before, and he himself is advancing, holding the roins." 

But him the leader of the Cretans, indignant, answered in 
turn: 

" Ajux, best at abuse, reviler in all oilier things ihou art 
inferior to the Greeks, because thy temper is morose ; come 
now ; let lis stake a fripod ' or a goblet, and let U3 both ap- 
point Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, arbiter, which horsfs 
are foremost ; that paying, thou mayest learn." 

Thus he spoke ; but swift Ajax, eon of Oileus, immediately 
rose to reply in harsh words. And now doubtless the strife 
would have proceeded further to both, had not Achillea him- 
self risen up, and spoke ; 

" No longer now, O Ajax and Idomeneus, hold altorcation 
in evil, angry words, for it is not fitting, and yo also would 
blame another, whoever should do such things ; but, sitting 
down in the circus, look towai'd the steeds, which themselvus 
will soon arrive, contending for victory ; and then will yc 
know, each of you, the horses of the Greeks, which aro 
second, and which first." 

Thus ho spoke ; but the son of Tydens came very near, 
pursuing, and always drove on [his horses] with the losb 
aci'OBS the shoulders ; while the steeds, were raised up aloft 
into the air, quickly completing their course, and the drops 
of dust kept always bespattering their cliariotecr. The 

> " Ttiipo; implies habit, as in i. G63, particnlsrlf ia ooaaection wHli • 
verb of aucli import, aa ia iviiJ. 436." — Kennedj. 

■ Tliis ia implied in nep 

' "Ut suprii. iiii. 354, erat (iriA-trSai, pro ioaBai /iiipTupa^ firi nri 
Xiiii/inri,B\cimnc T/i'^ni^oi -n-fpifliJ/irOa eat iu/ieOa fl/i«ijv itFpi rpim)Sa(, 
yiiL-ni piL'BBj locu duturuseritutcruostram temoreeoatenderit." — Ueyne 
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chariot, adorned with gold and tin, rolled on close to the 
swift-footed steeds; nor was there a deep trace of the tires 
behind in the fine dust, hut they, hastening, flew. But hn 
stood in the midst of the oircus, and much perspiration 
exuded from the steeds, from their necks and chest to the 
ground. But he himself leaped to the p-outid from his nil- 
shining chariot, and rested his scourge against the yoke; nor 
was gallant Stheuelus dilatory, hut he eagerly seized thn 
prize, and gave the woman to his magnanimous companions 
to escort, and the handled tripod to bear away; while he 
himself unyoked the steeds. 

Nest to him Neleian Antilochus drove his steeds, out- 
stripping Menclaus by stratagem, not indeed by speed. Yet 
even thus Menelaus drove his swift horses near ; but as far 
aa a horse is distant from the wheel, which exerting its speed 
with the chariot, draws its moatcr tlirough ihc plain, and 
the extreme hairs of its tail touch the whccl-tire, but it rolls 
very near, nor is thoro much space between, while it runs 
over the v,<ist plain ; so far was illustrious Menelaus left bo- 
hind by Antilochus : although at lirst he was left behind as 
much as the cast of a quoit, yet he quickly overtook him ; 
for the doughty strength of Agamemnon's mare, the beau- 
tiful-maned jEthe, was increased. And if the course had 
been still longer to both, ha would surely have passed him 
by, nor left it doubtful. Meriones again, the good attendant 
of Idomeneus, was left behind a spear's throw by the illus- 
trious Menelaus, for his faii^mancd steeds were the slowest, 
and he himself least skillful in driving a chariot in the con- 
test. But the eon of Admetus came last of others, dragging 
his beauteous chariot, driving his steeds before him. But 
hin\ swift-footed, noblo Achilles seeing, pitied, and standing 
among the Greeks, spoke [to hini] winged worils: 

" The best man drives his solid-hoofed steeds tho last. 
But come, let us give him, as is right, the second prize; and 
let the son of Tydeus bear away the first," 

Thus he spoke ; and all approved as he ordered. And 
now truly had he given the maro to him (for the Greeks 
approved it), had not Antilochus, iho son of magnanimous 
Nestor, rising up, replied to Achilles, the son of Peleus, ort 
the question of justice : ' 

I Not " with jualitt," as i!io trnnalatore Iblliiwins llio Solioliusl, havo 

lU 
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■ Achillea, 1 shall be very indignant -with thee, if thou 

fulfillest this promise ; for thou art about to deprive mo of 
my reward, considering these things, that hia chariot and 
fleet steeds were injured, he himself heiog skillful ; but he 
should have prayed to the immortals, then would he by no 
means have come tip driving the last. But if thou pitiest 
him, and it be agreeable to thy mind, thou hast much gold 
and brass in thy tent, and cattle and maidens, and solid- 
lioofed steeds arc thine. Taking from these, give him after- 
ward even a greater reward, or even now forthwith, that the 
Greeks may applaud thee. This, however, I will not resign, 
but let him of the warriors strive for her, whoever wishes to 
contend with me in strength of hands." 

Thus he spoke ; and the swift-footed, noble Achilles smiled, 
favoring Andlochua, for he was a dear companion to him ; 
and, answering, addressed to him winged words : 

"0 Antilochus, since thou now biddest me give something 
else to Eumeius from my house, this will 1 indeed accom- 
plish. I will give him the corselet which 1 took from Aatero- 
piBus, brazen, around which there is entwined a rim of shining 
tin ; and it is of great value," 

He spoke, and ordered his dear comrade, Automedoii, to 
bear it from the tent: and ho went and brought it to him; 
then he placed it in the hands of Eumelua, and he received 
it rejoiuing. But Menelaui) also arose among them, grieving 
in his mind, vehemently enraged with Antilochus, Then a 
herald placed the scepter in his hauds, and ordered the 
Greeks to be silent ; then the godlike hero spoke : 

" O Antilochus, hitherto prudent, what hast thou done 1 
Thou hast disgraced my skill, and injured my steeds, driving 
thiue before them, which indeed are greatly inferior. But 
come, ye leaders and chiefs of the Greeks, judge hetween us 
both, and not for favor; lest some one of the brazen-mailed 
Greeks should say : ' Menelaua having overcome Antilochus 
by falsehoods, came ofi^ leading the mare [as a prize], for his 
steeds were very inferior, but ha himself superior in skill or 
strength." But come, 1 myself will decide, and I think that 
DO other of the Greeks will blame me, for it will be just. 
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Antilochus, nurtured of Jove, corao hillier, I pray, ns it is 
just, standing tefoiy thy horses and chariot, and holding in 
thy hands the pliant laah with which thou didst formerly 
drive, touching thy steeds, swear hy earth-encompassing 
Neptune, that thou didst not willingly impede my chariot 
by stratagem," ' 

But him prudent Antilochus in turn answered : 

" Have patience now, since I am much younger than thou, 

king Mcnelaus, and thou art older and superior. Thou 
knowest of what sort are the errors of a youth ; for his mind 
is indeed more volatile, and his counsel weak. Therefore let 
thy heart endure, and I myself will give thee the steed which 

1 liave received. And if indeed thou demandcst any 
thing else greater from my house, I should be willing to 
give it immediately rather thou liill forever, O Jovc- 
nurturcd, from thy good opinion, and be sinfu! toward the 
gods." 

He spoke ; and the son of magnanimous Nestor, leading 
the mare, placed it in the hands of Mcnelaus ; but his' mind 
was cheered" as the dew [is dilTuscd] over the ears of growing 
corn, when the fields are bristling. Thus indeed, O Mcne- 
laus, was thy soul in thy breast cheered ; and speaking, ho 
addressed to lum winged words : 

" Antilochus, now indeed will I cease being enraged with 
Ihee, for formerly thou wert neither foolish nor volatile; 
though now youlh has subdued reason. Avoid a second 
time overreaching thy superiors; for not another man of 
the Greeks would have easily appeased me. But thou 
hast already suffered much, and aecoinpHshcd many deeds, 
as well as thy good father and brother, for my sake: there- 
fore will I be persuaded by thco, supplicating, and will 
give the mare also, although being mine ; that these too 
may perceive that my soul is never overbearing or unre- 
lenting," 

lie spoke, and gave the steed to No€mon, the comrade of 
Antilochus, to lead away ; and then he received the shiuing 
goblet [himself]. But Meriones, the fourth, took up tho 
two talenta of gold, in which order ho drove ; but the fifth 



' See ver. 441. 

^ Or Boftened, melted. 
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prize was left,' which Achilles, hearing through the itssenihly 
of the Greeks, gave to Nestor, and staudtpg by him, said : 

" Receive now, and let this ba a kcepaako to thee, a, me- 
morial of the burial of Patroclus; for never more shaft thoii 
behold htm among the Greeks. 1 give this prize to thee 
even thus ;' for thou indeed wilt not fight with the ciestua, 
nor wrestle, nor engage in the contest of hurling tho javelin. 
nor run on the feet, for grievous old age now oppresses theu." 

Thus speaking, he placed it in his hands ; but ho rejoicing, 
accepted it, and addressing him, spoke in winged words : 

"Assuredly, O my son, thou hast spoken all these things 
aright ; for no longer are my limbs firm, my friend, nor my 
feet, nor yet do my hands move pliaut on each side from my 
shoulders. Would thnt I were as young, and my strength 
was firm to mo, as when tho lipeans buried king Amaryn- 
ceus at Byprasium, and his sons staked the prizes of the king. 
There no man was equal to me, neither of the Epeans, nor 
of the Pelians themselves, nor of the ra^nanimous ^-Etojians. 
In the eiestus I conquered Clytomedes, the son of Enops ; 
and in wrestling, Ancfeus, tho Pleuronian, who rose up 
against me ; and on foot I oulstripped Iphiolus, though 
being excellent j and with the spear hurled beyond Phyleus 
imd Polydorus. The two sons of Actor drove by me by 
their steeds only, exceeding me in number, envying me the 
victory, for the greatest rewards were left for tliat contest. 
But they were two ; the one indeed steadily directed the rein^ 
while the other urged on with the lash. Thus I formerly 
was, but now let younger men undertake such deeds, as it 
becomes mo to obey sad old age, though I then excelled 
among heroes. But go, and celebrate thy comrade's obso- 
qiiiea with games. This, indeed, I willingly accept, and my 
soul rejoices that thou art ever mindful of me ; nor am I 
forgotten by thee, with what honor it becomes me to b« 
honored among the Greeks. And for these things may the 
gods give thee a proper return." 

Thus he spoke ; but tho son of Peleus went through the 
great assemblage of the Greeks, when he had heard all tho 
praise of Nestor. Then he proposed prizes for a laborious 



' Bemuse Enmelua had received an ostraordinary priEO. 

' i. e., altiiuugli ihoii haet not shared the eouleBts, See Keuoedj. 
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bosing-raatcli.' Leading a mule, patient of toil, six years 
old, unbroken, whicli is moat difficult to be tAmod, he tied 
it in the circus ; and fur tiiu conquered again he staked a 
two-haudled cup : then ho etuod up, and spoke among tlio 
Greeks : 

" O ye sons of Atreus, and other well.greaved Greeks, we 
invite, two men, who are very expert, raising iheir hands 
aloft, to strike for these with the fist. But to whom Apollo 
iaJeeil may give victory, and ail the Greeks approve, leading 
away the mule, patient of labor, let him conduct it to his 
tent; but the vanquished shall bear away a double cup." 

Thus he spoke; and immediately arose a man brave and 
great, skilled in the art of boxing, Epeus, sod of Panopeus ; 
and grasping the patient-toiling mule, said : 

" Let him dravf near, whosoever will bear away the double 
cup ; but 1 think that no other of the Greeks having con- 
quered in boxing, will lead away the mule 5 for I boast myself 
to be the best man. Is it not enough that I am inferior in 
battle!' For it is by no means possible for a man to be 
fikiliod in every work. For thus I tell you, and it shall be 
accomplished, I will utterly fracture his body, and also break 
his bones. And let his friends remain here assembled, who 
may carry him away vanquished by my hands." 

Thus he spoke ; but they were all mute, in silence. But 
Euryalus alone stood up against him, a godlike hero, son of 
Icing Mecisteus, a descendant of Talaion, who iijrmerly came 
to Thebes to the funeral of the deceased <Edipua, and there 
vanquished all the Cadmcaua. About him the spear-re- 
JiownedsonofTydeus was busied, encouraging him with words, 
for he greatly wished victory to him. And first he threw 
around him his girdle, and then gave him the welbcut thongs 
[made of the hide] of a rustic ox. But they twain, having 
girded themselves, proceeded into the middle of the circus, 
and both at the same time engaged, with their strong hands 
opposite, raising [them up], and their heavy hands were min- 
glJd. Then a horrid crasliing of jaws ensued, and the sweat 
flowed on all sides from their limbs. Then noble Epeus rushed 
in, and smote him upon the cheek, while looking round, nor 

■ CE Virg. ^n. v. 365. 

* " I. e. is it nut enough that, tbougli J am iu&riar ia battle, I am 
Hnpcrior in boxing ?" — OuGinl Trausl. 
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could he stand any longer; but hJa &lr limljs tottered under 
him. And as when, from beneath the enrface, rippled' by tbn 
north wind, a fish leaps out upon the weedy shore, and the 
<lark billow covers it, so he, stricken, sprang up. But niag- 
nanimoua Epiius, taking [him] in his hands, lifted him ap; 
And his dear comrades stood around, who conducted him 
through the circus on tottering foct, spitting out cloltej gore, 
[and] drooping his hend on each side ; and then, leading, 
placed him among them, insensible, while they, departing', 
received the double cup. 

But the son of Pelcus quickly staked other third prizes lor 
laborious wrestling, exhibiting [them] to the Greeks ; for the 
conqueror, indeed, a large tripod, ready tor the fire,' which 
the Greeka estimated among themselves at twelve oxen ; 
and for the conquered person he placed a female in the midst. 
She understood various works, and they reckoned her at four 
oxen. But he stood up, and spoke tJiia speech among tba 
Greeks : 

" Arise, ye who will make trial of this contest." Thus h4 
spoke ; but then arose mighty Telamoniati Ajax, und wise 
Ulysses stood up, skilled in stratagems. But these two, 
having girded tliemselves, advanced into the midst of the 
circus, and grasped each other's arms with their strong hands, 
like the rafters' of a lofty dome, which a renowned architect 
has fitted, guarding off the violence of the winds. Then their 
backs cre^ed, forcibly dragged by their powerful hands, and 
the copious' sweat poured down ; and thick welds, purple 
with blood, arose upon their sides and shoulders. Yet aJwaj'S 
eagerly they sought desired victory, for the sake of the woll- 
made tripod. Neither could Ulysses trip, nor throw him to 
the ground, nor could Ajax him, for the valiant might of 
Ulysses hindered him. But when at length they were 
wearying the well-grcaved Greeks, then mighty Telamonian 
Ajax addressed him : 

"O most noblesonof Laertes, Ulysses of many wiles, cither 



' Bee Kennedj. 

' i e., inleuded for domestic punwses, not a mere vodvo offfering or 
ornament. 

' 'AfieiSovrec liuKOi /iiyuXai, MXiyXaic npoOTr/nrouooi, Aart jJaoT(i,'ji< 
T^u ipo^ijv nlrivEf Kid ouararai KaXoiyrai. — SohoL 

' Sco Kennedy 
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jtil up me, or I thee, aDd all tbese things will be a cure to 
Jove.*' 

So saying, he lifted him up ; but yet was not Ulyssns un- 
minctful of a atratagem. Aiming at his ham, ho struck him 
behind, and relaxed his limbs, and threw him on his back ; 
hut Ulysses fell upon his breast ; then the people admiring 
gaaed, and were stupefied. Nest noble, much-enduring 
Ulysses, lifting him in turn, and moved him a little from the 
ground, nor did ho lift him up completely ; but he bent his 
knee ; and both fell upon the ground near to each other, ami 
were defiled with dust. And, getting up, they had surely 
wrestled for the third time, had not Achilles himself stood up 
and restrained them : 

'■ No longer contend, nor exhaust yourselves with evils ; 
for there is victory to bothr so depart, receiving equal 
rewards, in order that the other Greeks also may contend." 
Thus ho spoke; but they indeed heard him willingly, and 
obeyed ; and, wiping off" tho dust, put on their tunics. But 
the son of Peleus immediately slaked other rewards of swift- 
ness, a wrought silver cup, which contained, indeed, e\x 
measures, but in beauty much e;(celled [all] upon the whole 
earth, for the ingenious Sidonians had wrought it cunningly, 
and Phcenician men had carried it over the shadowy sea, 
and exposed it for sale in tho harbors, and presented it as a 
gift to Tboas. Euneus, son of Jason, however, had given H 
to the hero Patroclus, as a ransom for Lycaon, son of Priam, 
This also Achillea offered as a new prize, to be contended for, 
in honor of his companion, whoever should be the nimblest 
on swift feet; for the second, again, he proposed an ox, largo 
and luxuriant in fat ; and for the last be staked half a talent 
of gold. But ho stood upright, and spoke among the 
Greeks : 

" Arise, ye who will make trial of this contest also." Thus 
he spoke ; and immediately swift Ajax, son of Oileus, arose, 
and much-enduring Ulysses; and after them Anti loch us, sun 
of Nestor; for he, indeed, excelled all the youths in fleetness. 
But they stood in order, and Achilles pointed ont the goal ; 
and their course was stretched out from the goal.' Then 
swiftly leaped forth the sou of Oileus ; but very close aftoi 

> See Kennedy, and on tbc race of the SiavXoc, Smith's Blot, ef A» 
tUjoiCie* 
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hlni rushed noble Ulysses; as when a shuttle b at the brenst 
of a well-gircUed dame, which she throws vei^ skilifuily with 
her hiiads, drawing out the woof, [anJ inserting them] into 
th(i warp, and holds it near her breast: so ran Ulysses ncui 
him ; and with his feet trod on his footsteps behind, belbro 
tho dust w^as shed over them. But noblo Ulvsiies, coDstnntly 
running swiftly, exhaled his breath upon his head ; and all 
the Greeks shouted to him, eager for victory, and encouraged 
him, hastening rapidly. But when they wore now conipleU 
ing their last course, Ulysses forthwith prayed in his mind to 
czure-cyed Minerva: 

" Hear, goddess, come a propitious assistant to my feet." 
Thus he spoke, praying ; but Pallas Minerva heard him ; and 
she made his limba nimble, his feet and his hands above. 
But when they w«ro just about to ily in upon Ow. ]>rizc, thi'n 
Ajax slipped, whilo running (for Minerva did ihe mischief), 
where the dung of the deep-lowing Blnnghtered oxen was 
around, which swift-footed Achilles had slain in honor of 
Patroclus. Then much -en during, noble Ulysses look np the 
goblet, as he came running the first ; and illustrious Ajas 
received the ox. But he stood, holding the horn of the rustic 
ox in his hands ; and, spitting out tho dung, spoke among the 
Greeks : 

" Alas ! surely a goddess injured my feet, who over of old 
stands by Ulysses as a mother, and assists him." 

Thus he spoke ; and they all then laughed heartily ttt him. 
But Antilochus next bore away tho last jirize, smiling, and 
epoko among the Greeks : 

" I will t«ll jou alS, my friends, tliough now knowing it, 
that even still tho immortals honor tho aged. For Aja», 
indeed, is a little older than I am : but he is of a former 
generation, and former men ; and they say that he is of trudo 
old age, and it is difficult for the Greeks to contend in swift- 
ness with him, except for Achilles." 

Thus he spoke ; and praised tho swift-footed son of Peleus. 
But Achilles, answering, addressed him with words : 

" Thy praise, O Antiloohus, shall not he spoken in \ain, 
but for thee I will add half a talent of gold." 

So saying, he placed it in his hands ; and he, rejoicing, 
received it. But the son of Peleus, bearing into the circus, 
laid down a long spear, and a shield, and helmet, the arms of 
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Sarpedon, wliich Patroclua had stripped him of; and elood 
upright, and spoke among the Greeks : 

" We invite two warriors, whoever are bravest, having put 
on these arms, [and] seizing the (leali-rending brass, to make 
trial of each other before the hist for these. Whoever shall 
be the first to wound the fair flesh, and touch the cntraiU 
through the armor and blaek blDo<1, to him, indeed, wilt 1 
give this silver-studded, beautiful Thnu.'ian sword, whith I 
formerly took irom Asteropasus. But let bolh bctir away 
these arms in common, and before them 1 will ptnco a 
splendid banquet in ray tenta," 

Thus he spoke; but then arose mighty Telamonifin AJax, 
and the son of Tydeus, valiant Diomedc rose up, Bui they, 
after they had armed apart on either side from the ground, 
both came together into the midst, eager to fight, looking 
dreadfully ; and stupor possessed all the Groek§. But when 
approiiching eacli other, they were near, thrice indeed they 
rushed on, and thrice made the attack hand to hand. Tliun 
AJax, indeed, pierced through his shield, equal on all Hides, 
nor reached the flesh ; for the corselet inside protected him. 
But next the son of Tydeus, with the point of his shining 
spear, endeavored to reach the neek, over hia great nhield, 
And then, indeed, the Greeks, fbaringfor Ajox, desired thoin, 
ceasing, to take «p equal rewards. The hero, however, giivo 
the great sword to Diomede, bearing it both with the cheath 
and the well-cut belt. 

Then the son of Peleua deposited a rudely-molten mass of 
iron, which the great might of Eelion used formerly to hurl. 
But when swift-iboled, noble Achilles slew him, ho brought 
this also, with other possessions, in his ships. Then ho atwd 
up, and spoke among the Greeks : 

"Arise, you who will make trial in this contest alone. 
Even if his rich fields be of very fur and wide extent, nsing 
this he will have it even for five revolving years ; for indeea 
neither will his shepherd nor his plowman go into the city 
wanting iron, but [this] will furnish it," 

Thus ho spoke ; then up arose warlike PolyptBtes, and tlio 
yaliant might of godlike Leonteus arose ; also Telamoniaii 
Ajax, and noble Epeusarose, Then t hoy stood in order ; but 
noble Epeus seized the mass, and, whirling it round, threw it; 
but all the Greeks laughed at him. Next Leontius, a brareti 
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of Mars, threw occnnd ; but third, mighty Telamonian Ajax 
hurled with his sii'ong hand, and ca^t beyond tho raarlta of all. 
But when, now warlike Polypcetea had Rcized the mass, as far 
OS a (.'ow-herdanian throws his crook, which, whirled around, 
fljoa through the herds of osen, so far, through the whole 
stadium, did ho east beyond ; but they shouted aloud ; and 
the companiona of brave Polypcetes, rising up, bore away tho 
prize of the king to the hollow ships. 

Next, for the archers, he staked iron fit for making arrows,' 
and laid down ten battle-axes, and also ten demi-axes, lie 
also set upright the mast of an azure-prowtd vessel, afar upun 
the sands ; from [this] he fastened a timid dove by a sleuder 
cord, by the foot, at whieh he ordered [them] to shoot : 

"Whosoever indeed shall strike the timid dove, taking iip 
all the battle-axes, may bear [them] to his lent ; but whoso- 
euer shall hit the cord, missing tho bird (for he is iu&rior), 
let him bear oiTthe demi-axes." 

Thus he spoke ; but then up rose the might of king Teucer, 
and up rose Alcriones, the active attendant of Idomenens; 
and taking the lots, they shook them in a brascen helmet. 
But Teucer was appointed first by lot ; and straightway he 
shot an arrow strenuously, nor did he vow to sacrifice a eelo- 
brated hecatomb of firstling lambs to king [Apollo]. He 
missed the bird indeed, because Apollo envied him this, but 
he hit the string with ^fhich the bird was fa-^tcned, close to 
its foot; and the bitter arrow cut the cord quite through. 
Then indeed the bird ascended toward heaven, but the cord 
was sent down toward the earth ; and tho Greeks shouted 
applause. But Merlones, hastcuing, snatched tho bow from 
his hand; and now held the arrow for a long time, as he had 
directed it ; and immediately vowed to sacrifice to far-darting 
Apollo a noblo hecatomb of firstling lambs. But he saw tho 
timid dove on high beneath the clouds, which, as she was 
turning round, he hit in the middle under the wing, and tho 
arrow pierced quite through. And it indeed agata was fixed 
in the ground at the foot of Merioncs: but the bird, alight- 
ing upon the mast of the azure-beaked galley, drooped its 
neck, and its close wings were at the same time expanded. 
And swift its soul flitted from its members, and it fell fki 

' L e., well-tempered. 
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irotn [the mast] ; bnt the people wondering, bebeld, and were 
stupefied, llien Meriones took np all Hie ten battle-axes, and 
Teucer carried off the demi-azes t« the hollow barks. 

Then the bod of Peleus indeed, bearing it into the circus, 
staked a long spear, and also a caldnm, imtoudted by fire, 
worth an ox, adorned with flowers ; and immediately the 
spearmen arose. The son of Atreua rose up, wide-ruling 
Agamemnon, and Meriones, the expert attendant of Idome- 
neus ; whom also swifl-footed, noble Achilles addressed : 

" O son of Atreua, for we know how much thou dost sur- 
pass all, as well as bow muidi thou excellest in strength and 
in the javelin, wherefore thou indeed mayest repair to the 
hollow barks, posses«ng this reward ; but let us give the 
spear to the hero Meriones, i^ truly, thou dost thus wish it in 
thy mind -, for I on my part advise it" 

Thus he spoke ; nor did the king of men, Agamemnon, 
disobey : but he gave the brazen spear to Meriones ; and the 
hero lumself gave the very apleudld prize to the herald Tal- 
thybiua. 
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twelve days' tmce, during which bu periiirma hia funeral obacquieB. 

Thb assembly waa dissolved, anil tha people were dis- 
persod, to go each to tlieir Lollow barks. They indeed look 
ciiri! to indulge in the banquet anil sweet slumber; but AcliillL-a 
■wept, remembering his dear companion, nor did aJI-subduing 
sleep possesa him, but he waa rolled here and there, longing 
for the vigor and valiant might of Patroelus. And whatever 
Ihlngg he had accomplished with him, and hardships he Imd 
BufTured, botli [encountering] the battles of heroes, and measur- 
ing the grievous waves, remembering these things, he shed 
the warm tear, lying at one time upon his sides,' at others 
again on his back, and at. other times on his face ; but DgMD 
starting up, he wandered about in sadness along the shore of 
ihe sea; nor did Morn, appearing ovlt the aca and the shores, 
escape his notice. But lie, when lie had liamessed bis fleet 
steeds to hia chariot, bound Hector to be dragged ailer his 
chariot; and having drawn him thrice around the tomb of the 
dead son of Mencetius, again rested in his tent ; and left him 
there, having stretched him on his face in ihe dust. But 
Apollo kept off all pollution from his body, pitying the hero, 
although dead ; and encircled him with the golden ffigis, lest 
that, dragging, he might lacerate him, 

ThuB he indeed, raging, was insulting noblo Hector, hut 

' Cf. Hellodor. Ethiop. vii. p. 32B ; nQii'ii,i''Of yoiv Uciro, itvuud isir 
rrpiir Inatcpnv -n^jvpHv tH nufta iiaarpiijiovoa. Chariton quotes the iiua 
of Homer, when deBCribmg tbe uneasy rest of a loye-atrickea being. 
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the lileesed gods, looking toward him, commiserated, and iu- 
cited tliewatL-hfal slayer of Argus to steal him away. Now, 
to all the rest il was certainly pleasicg, but by no means so 
to Juno, to Neptune, nor to the azure-eyed maid ; but they 
were obstinate,' for sacred Ilium was odious to them from 
the first, and Priam and his people, on account of the iu&tuo- 
tion of Paris, who had insulted the goddesses, when they 
canae to his cottage, and preferred her who gratified his de- 
structive lust." But when the twelfth morning from that had 
arisen, then inJeed Ph<Ebus Ajiollo spoke among the im- 
mortals : 

" Cruel ye are, gods, [and] injurious. Has not Hector 
indeed formerly burned for you the thiglis of bulla and chosen 
goats t whom now, although being dead, ye will not venture 
to take away' for his wife, and mother, his son, and his father 
Priam, and the people to behold ; who would quickly bum 
Jiim with fire, and perform his funeral rites. But ye wish to 
bestow favor, O gods, upon destructive Achilles, to whom 
there is neither just disposition, nor flexible feelings in his 
breast ; who is skilled in savage deeds, as a lion, which, yield- 
ing to the impulse of his mighty strength and haughty soul, 
attacks the flocks of men, that he may take a repast. Thus 
has Achilles lost ail compassion, nor in him is there sense of 
shame, which greatly hurts and ])rofits men. For perhaps 
some one will lose another more dear, either a brother, or a 
son; yet docs ho cease weeping and lamenting, for the Desti- 
nies have placed in men an enduring mind. But this man 
drags godlike Hector around the tomb of his dear companion, 
binding him to his chariot, after he has taken away his dear 
life; yet truly this is neither more honorable, nor better for 
bim. [Let him beware] lest we bo indignant with him, bravo 
as he is, because, raging, ho insults even the senseless clay." 

But him the white-armed Juno, indignant, addressed : 
" This truly might be our language, O God of the silver bow, 
if now thou assignest equal honor to Achilles and to Hector. 



■ AHer cxof STippfy ri/v 6iil8cmv(ytilhSchol)^"lifSil their delermin- 
alion." 

' Payne Eoigtit would reject verses 2.'i-30, PoDBiilermg the word 
ftaxf-oavvvv as un'Homeric. If thej are Kcniiinc, they funiisli the earliest 
mention of the judguent of Paris. CC MoUus aa liongus, PaaL ilL 27; 
Intpp. aa Uy^u. fab. xcil 
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Hector inJeed is n mortal, and sucked a woman's breast ; Iml 
Achillea is the offspring of a goddesa, whom I myself bolh 
nurtured and educated, and gave as a wife to the hero Peleus, 
who is dear to the immortals in their hearts : and yo were all 
present at the nuptials,' gods; and thou didst feast amon); 
them, holding thy lyre, O companion of the evil, evir 
faithless." 

But her cloud-compelling Jove, answering', addressed : 

"0 Juno, bo not now completely enraged with the gods; 
for their honor shall not be at all equal : but Hector also was 
the dearest of mortals to the gods, of [those] who arc in 
Ilium ; for thus was he to me ; for never did he miss [ofTen'ng] 
pleasing gifts. For never did my altar lack the fitting 
banquet, or incense, or odor; for this honor are we allotted. 
Yet let us forego to steal away bold Hector ; (iior is it at ail 
practicable without the knowledge of Achilles ;) for he is ever 
by liim both by night and day, like as a motlier. But let 
some of the gods call Thetis near me, tliat to her I may tell 
prudent advice, in order that Achilles may receive gifts from 
Priam, and ransom Hector." 

Thus he spoke ; but Iris, swift as the whirlwind, rose itj^ 
about to bear his message. Half way between Samos and 
rugged Imbms she plunged into the dark sea, and the ocean 
groaned. She sank to the bottom like unto a leaden baU," 
which, [placed] along the horn of a wild bull, entering, de- 
scends, bearing death to the raw-Jevouring fishes. But she 
found Thetis in her hollow cave, and the other sea goddesses 
sat arour^d her, assembled together ; she indeed, in the midst^ 
lamented the fate of her own blameless son, who was about 
to perish in fertile Troy, far away from his native laud. But 
her swift-footed Iris, standing near, addressed. 

"Rise, O Thetis; Jove, skilled in imperishable counsels, 
calls thee." 

Her then the silver-footed goddess Thetis answered : 

' See GrotB, vol. i. p. 2BT. 

' Tlie odIj clear eiplanatian of tliis pussagQ seems to bo that or the 
traveiar Clarke, quoted by Konnedy, as follows : "The Greeks in flsbing 
let their line, witii tlio lead at tlie end, run over a piece of horn tjied al 
thfl Bide of the boat," to proveut, as Kennedy romnrka, the wear from 
friction. Pollux, x. 30, 31, merely mentions the iioJivtiaii/ii among the 
implemenla of ^hecmen ; but says Qothing of the maucer in wMolt it 
WBfl used. 
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•■ Why does that mighty god call me? I am ashamed to 
mix with tlie immortals, lijr I have innumerable griefs in my 
soul. Yet must I go ; I'or the word which he utters will not 
be in vain." 

Thus having spoken, the divine one of goddossea took her 
dark robe, than which no garment is blacker. And she set 
out to go, whilo wind-footed, fleet Iris led the way ; and the 
water of the sea retiveii on each side of them.' Next ascend- 
ing the shore, they were impelled up to heaven. They found 
the far-sounding son of Saturn ; and all the other blessed 
immortal gods sat assembled around him; but she then eat 
down beside father Jove, and Minerva gave place to her. 
Then Juno placed a beautiful golden goblet in her hand, and 
consoled her with words ; and Thetis having drunk, returned 
it. But to them the father of men and gods bogan dis- 
course : 

'■ Thou hast come to Olympus, altliough sad, O goddess 
Thetis, having in thy mind a grief not to be forgotten ; and 
I know it. Yet even thus will I speak, and on this account 
have I called thee hither. Nino days has a contest already 
been excited among the immortals respecting the body of Hec- 
tor, and Achillea the destroyer of cities, and they have urged 
the watchful slayer of Argus to steal him. But I bestow this 
gtory " on Achillea, securing for the future thy respect and love. 
Descend very speedily to the camp, and give orders to thy 
son. Tell him tliat the gods are offended, and that I am 
angry above all the immortals, because with infuriated mind 
he detains Hector at the crooked barks, nor has released 
him : if perchance he will revere me, and restore Hector. 
Meanwhile I will despatch Iris to magnanimous Priam, that, 
going to the ships of the Greeks, he may ransom his beloved 
son, and carry olferings to Aohilles, which may melt his soul." 

' "At II. V- 231 : n^jXtiJw 1^ dnd TTUpuflijic Irspuae Xiaa6ei(. goiTu; 
aiBay, or aside from llic ptfre. And so voaipi XiaoWtit, II. a. 3*9, A. 80. 
One of the plainest instaaees of the same sense is ct IL u. 96, of ths 
warca, which maht way for the goddesBcs as the^ riae from Ihe depths 
of Che sea, which turn imtfe, aod field thorn & passage.'' — Suttm. Luxih 
p. lot 

* "Tho sense is: / Imve ttai sancliim^ii Ihe proposal Oiai tlie iody of 
Heclor should be removed furtively, in order liiat an opporlitnily might be 
offered li> Aehitiea v/ receiving a ransom far ii, which wosUd redound lo kit 
I/lory, " — Kenned/. 
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Thuahe spoke; nor did the Bilver-footed goddess Tliutis 
disobey ; but, rushing impetuously, she descended down fraia 
the tops of Olympus. Then ahc came to the lent of her son, 
and found him within, moaning continually, while around 
him his dear comrades wore busily occupied, and prepared u 
foost, for a great thick-fleeced sheep had been slaughtered by 
them in the tent. But his venerable mother sat down very 
near him, and caressed him with her band, and spoke, aod 
addressed him ; 

" my son, how long, grieving and bewailing, wilt tboa 
afTliot thine heart, being not at all mindful of either food or 
bed ^ But it is good to bo mingled in love with a woman ; 
fur thou shall not live long for mo, but Death and stem 
l''ale already stand near Ihco. But quickly attend to me, 
for 1 am a messenger to theo from Jove. He saya that the 
gods are angry with thee, and tliat he himself above all Uic 
immortals is enraged, because with furious mind thou do- 
taincst Hector at the hollow ships, nor dost release him, Br-t 
come, release him, and receive ransoms for the dead body." 

But her awift-footed Achilles, answering, addressed : 

" Let him approach hither, who may hear the ransoms, 
and bear away the body if indeed the Olympian himself 
ROW commands it with a serious mind," Thus Ihey indeed, 
the mother and the son, among the assemblage of the ships, 
spoke many winged words to each other; but tho son of 
Saturn impelled Iris toward sacred Ilium ; 

"Go quickly, fleet Iris, having left the ecat of Olympus, 
order magnanimous Priam to ransom his dejir son to Ilium, 
going to the ships of tho Greeks; and to carry ^fts li> 
Acliilles, which may appease his mind, alone ; nor let another 
man of the Trojans go with him. Let soma aged herald 
accompany him, who may guide his mules and well-wheeled 
chariot, and may bear back to the city the dead body which 
noble Acliilles has slain ; nor let death at all bo a cause of 
r.nsiety to his mind, nor at oil a terror ; such a conductor, 
the slayer of Argus, will we give te him, who shall lead him, 
until, directing, he shall place him beside Achilles. But 
when he shall iiave ctindueted him into the teiit of Achilles, 
ho will not kill him himself, and ho will ward off all others; 
lur he is neither imprudent, nor rash, nor profane ; but will 
very humanely spare a suppliiuit man." 
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Thus ho epoke ; but wind-footed Iris rnshGd on, about to 
carry hei' message, Slio came to [the paincej of Priam, and 
found wailing and lamentation. His sons, sitting around 
their father within the hall, were drenching their robe? wiili 
tears; while the old man sat in the midst, covered entirely' 
with a cloak ; hut much filth was around upon the head and 
neck of the aged man, which, while rolling [on the ground], 
he had abundantly collected" with his own hands. But his 
daughters and daughters-in-law throughout the dwelling 
lamented, remembering those who, many and brave, lay, 
having lost their Uvea by the hands of the Greeks. Iljen 
the embassadresa of Jove stood beside Priam, and addressed 
him in an under-tono ; and tremor seized him as to bia 
limbs: 

"Take courage, O Dardanian Priam, in thy mind, nor 
fear at all ; for indeed 1 come not hither boding* evil to 
thee, but meditating good ; for 1 nni an embassadress from 
Jove to thee, who, though being far off", greatly cares for and 
pities thee. The Olympian bids thcc ransom noble Hector, 
and bear presents to Achilles, which may melt his soul ; thee 
alone, nor let another man of the Trojans go with thee. But 
let SOCIO aged herald accompany iheo, who may guide thy 
mules and welbwhceled chariot, and bring back to the city 
the dead which noble Achilles has slain. Nor let death bo a 
cause of an.\iety to thj' mind, tior fear at all such a con- 
ductor ; the slayer of Argua shall attend thee, who shall lend 
thee, until, guiding, he sLall bring thee near Aehilles, But 
when he shall havo led thee into the teut of Achilles, ho 
will ndt slay thee himself, and he will ward off all others ; 
for ho is neither imprudent, nor rash, nor profane; but will 
very humanely spare a suppliant man." 

Thua having spoken, ssvift-lbotcd Iris departed. But he 
ordered his sons to prepare his well-wheeled mule-drawn 

' I taka ^ruinif adverbially, with Eixatatliius, p. 1414, and undaratatii! 
tliat lio was " 80 ooniplotelj' enfolded, as to esliibit the entire eoEtour of 
Ins porsoii" (Kennedy), willi tlio Soliol. Uesycli. t L p. 1264. Phavo- 
riniiB, Suidaa, and Ihu Suhol, on Appoll- Kli- 264. Krtieati well ezpresaea 
[ba idear '' 'EiruTriif itiiia?,v/i/iivtic est, qui ila adatrinidt vcstem, eiqa'i 
SB involvit, ut tola corporis ^guru apparent, quod EOCUB oat iu toga Et 
pallio nut Etola." 

' Literallj-, " reaped, cropped." 

' Heo Buttmann, Lcsil. p. Hi. 
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chariot, and to tie a chest upon, it; but he descended into no 

odoriferous chamber of cedar, lofty-roofed, whicli conlaineJ 
many rarities, and called in his wife Hecuba, and said : 

" Unhappy one, aa Olympian mcesenger has come to nie 
from Jovo, [that I should] innsom my dear son, going to the 
ships of the Greeks, and should tear gifts to Achilles, which 
may melt his soul. But come, t«ll this to me, what does it 
appear to thee in thy mind ^ For my strength and coarage 
vehemently urge me myself to go thither to the ships, into 
the wide army of the Greeks," 

Thus he spoke : but his spouse wept, and answered him in 
M-ords : 

" Ah Die, where now is thy prudence gone, for which thou 
wast formerly distinguished among foreigners, and among 
those whom thou dost govern 1 Why dost thou wish to go 
alone to the ships of the Greeks, before iho eyes of the 
man who slew thy many and brave Bona 1 Certainly an 
iron heart is thine. For if this cruel and pexfidious man 
shall take and behold ' thee with his eyes, he will not pity 
thee, nor will he at all respect ihee. Bnt let us now lament 
him apart,' sitting in the liall ; but [let it be] as formerly to 
him, at his birth violent fate spun his thread, when I brou^t 
him forth, that ho should satiate the swift-footed d(^a at a 
distance from his own parents, with that fierce man, the very 
middle of whose liver I wish that I had hold of, that, cling' 
ing to it, 1 might devour it ; then would the deeds done 
against my son bo repaid ; for he did not slay him behaving 
as a coward, hut standing forth in defense of the Trojan men 
and deep-bosomed Trojan dames, neither mindfiil of flight 
nor of receding," 

But her again the aged, godlike Priam addressed : 

" Do not detain me, desirous to go, nor be thou thyself an 
evil-omen bird in many palaces; norshaltthon persuade me. 
For if indeed any other of earthly blessings had ordered me, 
whether they be prophets, soothsayers, or priests, we might 
have pronounced it a falsehood, and been the more averse. 
But now since I myself have heard it from a deity, and have 
beheld her face to face, 1 will go, nor shall this word be vain ; 
and if it be my fate to die at the ships of the brozen-mailad 

* A Homewiiat awkward inversion of tbs Ecnse. 
'<.«., without ilio body of Hector being at hand. 
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Greeks, I am willing ; for Achillea will forthwiih slny rao, 
embracing my son in my arms, after I have taken away the 
desire of weeping." 

He spoke ; and opened the beautiful lida of the chests, and 
took out thence twelve beautiful mantles, twelve single cloak.s, 
as many tapestried ruga, and, in addition to these, as many 
tunics ; and having weighed it, he took out ten whole talents 
of gold. He took out beside two glittering tripods, and four 
goblets, and a very beautiful cup, which tho Thracian men 
had given him when going on an embassy, a mighty posses- 
sion. Nor now did the old man spare even this in hia p.il- 
aces ; for he greatly wished in his mind to ransom his dear 
son. And lie drove away all the Trojans from his porch, 
chiding them with reproachliil words : 

" Depart, wretched, reproachful [creatures] ; is there not 
indeed grief to you at home, that ye should come fretting 
me ? Or do yo esteem it of little consequence that Jove, tho 
son of Saturn, has sent sorrows upon me, that 1 should have 
lost my bravest sou 1 But ye too shall perceive it, for yo 
■will be much more easy tor the Greeks to destroy now, he 
being dead ; but I will descend even to the abode of Hades, 
before i behold with mine eyes tho city sacked and plllI^ 
dered." 

He spoke ; and chased away the men with his staff; but 
they went out, the old man driving [theraj. He indeed 
rebuked his own sons, reviling Ilelenus, Paris, and godlike 
Agathon, Pammon, Autiplionus, and Polites, brave in the din 
of battle, Deiphobus, Hippothous, and renowned Dius, To 
these nine the old man, reproaching, gave orders ; 

" Haste for me, O slothful children, disgraceful ; would 
that you had all been slain at the swift ships, instead of 
Hector, Ah me ! tho most unhappy of all, since I have 
begotten tho bravest sons in wide Troy ; but none of whom 
I think is left: godlike Mestor, and Troiius, who fought from 
his chariot, and Jlector, who was a god among men, for ha 
did not appear to be the son of a mortal man, but of a god. 
These indeed has Mars destroyed to me ; but all these dis- 
graces remain, liars, dancers,' most skilled in the choirs, and 

' Cicero pro Mui-Lcno, vi.: "Saltatorcm appollat L. Murtenam Cato. 
Ualodictum est, si vare objicitur, viihemcntis avcosatonii." C(. Jlia- 
ix. 614. 
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public robbers of lambs and kida. Will ye not wilh all 
hnato get ready my chariot, and place all these things upon it, 
tluit we may perform our journey V 

ITiua he spoke; but they, dreading thii reproach of their 
f^ither, lifted out the well-wheeled, mulu-drawa chariot, 
beautiful, newly built, and tied the chest' upon it. They 
then took down the yoke for the mules from the pin, made 
of bos-wood, and embossed, well fitted with rings, and then 
ihoy brought out the yoke-band, nine cubits i» length, along 
with the yoke. And this indeed they adjusted carefully lo 
the pole nt its extremity, and threw the ring over the bolt 
Thrice they lapped it on cillier side to the boss ; and wLi-n 
they had fastened, tlicy turned it evenly under the bend ; 
then, bearing the ioestiraoble riuisoms of Hector's head from 
the chamber, they piled them upon the well-polished tsr. 
Then they yoked the strong-hoofed mules, patient in lahor, 
which the Mysians formerly gave to Priam, splendid gifts- 
They also led under the yoke for Priam, the liorses, which 
the old man himself had fed at Iho well-polished maoger. 
These indeed the herald and Priam yoked in the lofty palace, 
having prudent counsels in their minds. But near them 
came Hecuba, with sad mind, bearing sweet wine iu her 
right hand, in a golden goblet, in order that having mado 
lihatious, they might depart. But she stood before the 
steeds, and spoke, and addressed them : 

" Take,' offer a libation to liilher Jove, and pray that thou 
mayest return homo again from the hostile men ; since indeed 
thy mind urges thee to the ships, I at least not being wlBing. 
But do thou pray now to the dark, cloud-corn pel I iug Idiean 
son of Saturn, who looks down upon all Troy ; but seek the 
fleet bird, his messenger, whioh to him is the most pleasing 
of birds, and whoso strength is very great, on thy right hand, 
so that, marking him thyself with thine eyes, thou niayesl 
go, relying on him, to the ships of the fleet-horsed Greeks. 
But if wide-viewing Jove will not give thee his own mes- 
senger, I would not at all then, urging, advise thoo to go to 
the ships of the Greeks, though very eager." 

But her godlike Priam answering, addressed ; 

" O spouse, certainly I will not disobey thee, advising 

i' A kind of wicker liampor. Cf lleBych. t ii. p, 9J1, 
• Bee f. 319. 
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this; for it is ^ood to Tais» one's hands to Jorc, if petdiaiice 

he may compasaionate me." 

The old itian spoke, and bade the attending servant pour 
pure water upon his hands ; for a handmaid stood br, hold- 
ing in her hands a basin, and also an ewer; and having 
washed himself, he took the goblet from his wife. Then he 
prayed, standing in the midst of the inclosnrc, and poured 
out a libation of wine, looking toward heaven ; and raising 
his voice, spoke ; 

" O fatlier Jove, nding from Ida, most gloriouB, most 
great, grant me to come acceptable and pitied to [the tent] 
of Achilles; and send the swift bird, thy messenger, which is 
the most agreeable of birds to thee, and whose strength is 
very great, on my right liand ; that I myself^ perceiving him 
with my eyes, may go, relying on him, to the ships of the 
flect-horscd Greeks." 

Thus he spoke, praying; but to him provident Jove 
hearkened, and immediately sent an eagle, the Black 
Hunter, the most certain augury of birds, which they also 
call Percnos.' Aa large as the well-bolted, closely-fitted door 
of the lofty-roofed chamber of a wealthy man, so great wero 
its wings on each side ; and it appeared to them, rushing on 
the right hand over the city. But they, having seen it, re- 
joiced, and the soul was overjoyed in their bosoms. Then 
the old man, hastening, mounted his polished car, and druvo 
out of the vestibule and much-echoing porch. Before, indeed, 
the mules drew the four-wheeled car, which prudent Idaiua 
drove ; but after [came] the horses, which the old man 
cheered on, driving briskly through the city with his lash ; 
but all his friends accompanied, greatly weeping for him, as 
if going to death. But when they had descended from tho 
city, and reached the plain, his sons and sons-in-law then re- 
turned to Ilium. Nor did these two advancing on the plain, 
escape the notice of far-seeing Jove ; but, seeing ihe old man, 
he pitied him, and straightway addressed his beloved son : 

" O Mercury (for to thee it is peculiarly grateful to 
associate with man, and thou hearest whomsoever thou art 
wHling), go now, and so convey Priam to the hollow ships 
of the Greeks, that neither any one may see him, nor indeed 

' Soe Alberti oq Heaych, t. ii. pp. 023, 911; Villoia oa ApolL Les, 
n. S56. 
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any of the other Greeks perceive him until he reach the son 
of Peleus." 

Thus he spolce ; nor did the messenger, the son of Argus, 
disobey.' Immediately then he fastened under his feet his 
beautiful sandals, ambrosial, golden, which carry him as well 
over the sea, as over the boundless earth, with the blasts of 
the wind. He also took his rod, with which he soothes the 
eyes of those men whom he wishes, and again excites others 
who are asleep ; holding this in his hands, the powerful slayer 
of Argus flew along. But he immediately reached theTrood 
and the Hellespont, and hastened to go, like unto a princely 
youth, first springing into youth, whose youth is very grace- 
ful. And they, when they had driven by the great tomb of 
Bus, stopped their mules and horses, that they might drink in 
the river; for even now twilight had come over the earth. 
But the herald, spying, observed Mercury near, and addressed 
Priam, and said : 

" Beware, O descendant of Dardanus ; this is matter for 
prudent thought. I perceive a warrior, and I think that ho 
will son destroy us. But come, let us fly upon our steeds; 
or let us now, grasping his knees, entreat him, if he would 
pity us." Thus he spoke, but the mind of the old man was 
confounded, aad ho greatly feared ; but the hair stood upright 
on his bending limbs. And he stood stupefied ; but Mercury 
himself coming ne^ar, taking the old mans hand, interrogated, 
and addressed him : 

" Whither, O father, dost thou this way direct thy horses 
and mules during the ambrosial night, when other mortals 
are asleep? Dost thou not fear the valor-breathing Greeks, 
who, enemie-s and hostile to thee, are at hand ?^ If noy one 
of these should see you in the dark and daiigerous night, 
bearing off so many valuables, what intention would then ho 
toward thee ? Neither art thou young thyself^ and this [is] 
in old man who accompanies thee, to repel a warrior wheu 
first any may molest thee. But I will not do thee injury, but 
will avert another from thee, for I think thee like my deir 
father." 

But him, Priam, the godlike old man, then answered. 

'■ Surely these things are as thou sayest, my dear eon. 



Comparo Milton, Paradiao Lost, v. 385, aqq., with Newton's not* 
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But hitherto some one of the gods has protected me with his 
hand, who has sent such a favorable conductor to meet me, so 
beautiful art thou in form itnd appearance. And thou art also 
prudent in mind, and of blessed parents." But hira again 
the messenger, the slayer of Argua, addressed : " old man, 
thou hast certainly spoken all these things with propriety. 
But come, tell me this, and relate it truly, whither now dost 
thou send so many and such valuable treasures among foreign- 
ers 1 Whether that these, at least, may remain safe to thee t 
Or do ye all, now fearing, desert sacred Ilium 1 For so brave 
a bero was he, who died, thy son ; he was not in aught in- 
ferior to the Greeks in battle," 

But him, Priam, the godlike old man, then answered ; 

"But who art thou, O best one, and of what parents art 
thou, who speakeat so honorably to me of the death of my 
luckless son 1" 

But him again the messenger, the slayer of Argus, ad- 
dressed ; 

"Thou triest me, old man, and inquirest concerning noblo 
I-Iector; whom I, indeed, have very often beheld with mine 
eyes in the glorious fight, when, routing the Greeks, he slew 
them at their ships destroying [them] with hia sharp spear ; 
but wo, standing, marveled ; for Achilles, enrnged with the 
eon of Atreus, did not permit ua to fight. But I am his 
attendant, and the same well-made vesael brought ua. 1 am 
[one] of the Myrmidons ; Polyetor is my father, who, in- 
deed, is rich, but now old as thou. To him there are six 
sons, but I am his seventh; with wiiom casting lots, the lot 
occurred to me to follow [Achilles] hither. And I came to 
the plain from the ships, lor at dawu the rolling-eyed Greeks 
will raise a fight around the city. For they are indignant 
sitting quiet, nor can the chiefs of llie Greeks restrain them, 
longing for war." 

But him then Priam, the godlike old man, answered : 

" If indeed thou art one of the servants of Achilles, the 
son of Peleus, come now, tell all the truth to me, whether is 
my son still at the ships, or has Achillea, tearing him limb 
from limb, cast him to the dogs?" 

But him. the messenger, the slayer of Argus, again ad- 
dressed : 

" O old man, neither have the dogs yet devoured him, not 
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the birds, but he still lies at the ships of Acliilles, iii the some 
plight as before, at his tents ; and it is [now] tlie twelfUi 
morning him lying, yet hia body is not at all putrid, nor do 
the worms devour him which consume men slain in battle. 
Doubtless he will drag him cruellj- around the tomb of his 
dear companion when Divine mom appears; but he does iupt 
defile him. Approachin};, thou inJeetl thysoif wouldat won- 
der how fresh' he lies, while the blood is washed away frnm 
nround, nor [is he] polluted in any pnrt. But all bis wounda 
are closed, whatever were inflicted ; for many thrust a spitar 
into hiin. Tliua do the happy gods regard thy sou, though 
dead ; for he was dear to them in their heart." 

Thus ho spoke ; but the old man rejoiced, and answered in 
words : 

'■ O son, surely it is good to give due gifts to :he immor- 
tals ; for niy son, while he was yet in being, never neglwled 
the gods who possesses Olympus, iii hia juilace ; therefore are 
they mindful of him, although in the fate of death. But 
come now, awept from me this beautiful goblet ; protect niy- 
sclf,' and, with the favor .of the gods, conduct ran until I como 
into the tent of the son of Pe'.eus." 

But him tiic slayer of Argus again addressed : " Old man, 
thou triest me, [being] younger ; nor wilt thou now persuiwle 
me ; thou who orderest me to accept thy gifVs unknown lo 
Achilles ; whom indeed I dread, and scruple in my heart to 
plunder, lest some evil should afterward come upon me, 
Vet Avould I go as a conductor to thee even to renowned 
Argus, sedulously, in a swift ship, or accompanying thee ot) 
foot ; nor, indeed, would any one contend with thee, despising 
thy guide." 

Mercury spoke, and, leapmg upon tho chariot and horses, 
quickly took the scourge and the reins in his hands, anil 
breathed bold vigor into the horses and mules. But when 
they had now reached the. ramparts and trench of the siiips, 
then the guards were jilst employed about iheir feasts, omt 
the messenger, the slayer of Argus, poured sleep upon theni 
all; and immediately he opened the gates and pushed biitk 
the bars, and led in Priotn, and the splendid gills upon the 

' Ulornllr, "dew-like." fkto KennBd/. 

' Heync prpfora " cffbct fur mo the ranfloin of the body," qtiotiag 
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ai'. Bill, when they reached Ihe lofty tciit of Achilles, 
■which tiie Mymidons had reared for tEeir king, lopping fir 
timbers ; and they roofed it over with a thatched roof, mow- 
ing it from the mead, and made a great fence around with 
thick-set stakes, for their king : one bar only of fir held the 
door, which, indeed, three Greeks used to fasten, and three 
used to open the great fastening of the gates ; but Achilles 
even alone used to shoot it. Then, indeed, profitable Mercury 
opened it tor the old man, and led in the splendid presents to 
awift-footed Achilles ; then he descended to the grotind, from 
the chariot, and said : 

" old man, I indeed come, an immortal god. Mercury, to 
thee ; for to thee my fither sent me as companion. Yet shall 
I return indeed, nor be prcaent before the eyes of Achillea ; 
for it would indeed be invidious for an immortal god so 
openly to aid mortals. But do thou, entering, clasp the knees 
of the son of Peleus, and supplicate him by hia fiither, and 
fair-haired mother, and hia son ; that thou mayeet affect his 
mind." 

Thus, indeed, having spoken. Mercury went to lofty Olym- 
pus; and Priam, leaped from bis chariot to the ground, and 
left Idaaus there; but he remained, guarding the steeds and 
mules; while the old man went straight into the tent, where 
Achilles, dear to Jove, was sitting. Himself he found within ; 
but his companions sat apart ; but two alone, the hero Aulo- 
medon, and Alcimus, a branch of Mars, standing near, were 
Ininistering to him (for, eating and drinking, he had just, 
ceased from food, and the table sti!l remained) ; but great 
Priam, entering, escaped his notice, and, standing near, he 
clasped the knees of Acliillps with his hands, and kissed bis 
dreadful man-slaughtering hands, wliicli had siain many sons 
to him. And as when a dread sense of guilt has seized a man, 
who, having killed a man in his own country, comes to another 
people, to [the abode of] some wealthy man,' and stupor 
possesses the spectators ; so Achilles wondered, seeing godlike 
Priam; and the others also wondered, 'and looked at one an- 
other. And Priam, supplicating, spoke, [this] speech: 

" Remember thy own father, O Achilles, like unlo tJic gods, 

' Probably for the purjjoso of purification, ullhough, aa liaa been be- 
fore olaarTod, Homor does not mention tliis. Compare my note on 
Macb. Earn, p. 181, n. 6, and p. 187, n. L 
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of equal ago with me, upon the sad threshold of old age. 
And perliapa indeed his neighbora around are perplexing him, 
nor is there any one to ward off war and destruction. Yet 
he indeed, hearing of thee being alive, both rejoieea in hia 
mind, and every day expects to see bia dear son retumwl 
from Troy. But I [am] every way unhappy, for I begat the 
bravest sons in wide Troy, of whom 1 say that none are left. 
Pifty there were to me, when the sons of the Greeks arrived; 
nineteen indeed from one womb, but the others women bore 
to me in my ]}alaces. And of the greater number fierce Mare 
indeed has relaxed the Imees under them ; but Hector, who 
was my favorite,' and defended tlie city and onrseives, thou 
hast lately slain, fighting for hia country; on account of whom 
I now come to the ships of the Greeks, and bring countless 
ransoms, in oriler to redeem him from theo. But revere the 
gods, O Achilles, and have pity on myself, remembering thy 
fether ; for I am even more miserable, for I have endiired 
what no otJier earthly mortal [has], to put to iny mouth the 
hand of a man, the slayer of my son." 

Thus ho spoke; but ia him he excited the desire of mourn- 
ing for his father ; and taking him by the hand, ho gcBtlj" 
pushed the old roan fi-om him. But they indeed, calling to 
mind, the one' wept copiously [for] man-slaughtering Hector. 
rolling [oQ the ground] before the feet of Aehillcs; but 
Aehilles bewailed bis father, and again in turn Patroclus; and 
their lamentation was aroused throughout the house. But 
when noble Achilles had satiated himself willi grief, and the 
desire [for weeping] had departed from his heart and limbs, 
immediately rising from his scat, he lifted up the old man 
with his hand, eora passion at in g both his hoary head and hoary 
chin; and, addressing him, spoke winged words; 

"Alas! wretched one, thou hast certainly suffered maajr 
evils in thy mind. How hast thou dared to come alone to 
the ships of the Greeks, into the sight of the man who slew 
thy many and brave sons? Assuredly thy heart is iroiL 
But eome now, sit upon a scat ; and let ua permit sorrows lo 
sink to rest within thy mind, although grieved ; for there is 
not any use in chill grief. For so have the gods destined to 
unhappy mortals, that they should live wretehed; but they 



' LiteraHj-, " my only son." 
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IhcmseU-ea are free from cire," Two casks of ^ifts,' which 
he bestows, lie at the threshold of Jupiter, [the one] of evils, 
aud the other of good. To whom, thunder-rejoicing Jove, 
mingling, may give them, sometimes ho falls into evil. Imt 
sometimes into good ; but to whomsoever he gives of tho 
evil, he makes him exposed to injury; and hungry calamity 
pursues him over the homiteoua earth ; and he wanders about, 
honored neither by gods nor men. So indeed have the gods 
given iliustrious gifts to Pclcus from his birth; for he was 
conspicuous among men, both for riches and wealth, and ho 
ruled over the Myrmidons, and to him, being a mortal, they 
gave a goddess for a wife,' But upon hiin also has a deity 
inflicted evil, for there was not to him in hia palaces an oR^ 
spring of kingly sons ; but he begat one sbort-lived son : nor 
indeed do I cherish him, being old, for I remain iu Troy, far 
away from my country, causing sorrow to thee and to thy 
sons. Thco too, old man, wo learn to have been formerly 
wealthy : as much as Lesbos, above the seat of Mnear, cuts 
oft' on the north, and Phrygia beneath, and the boundless 
Hellespont ; among these, O old man, they say that thou 
wast conspicuous for thy wealth and thy sons. But since the 
heavenly inhabitants have brought this bane npon thee, wars 
and the slaying of men are constantly around thy eity. Arise, 
nor grieve incessantly in thy mind; for thou wilt not profit 
aught, afflicting thyself for thy son, nor wilt thou resuacilato 
him before thou haat suffered another misfortune." 

lint him Priam, the godlike old man, then answered ; 

"Do not at all place me on a seat, O Jove-nurtured, whiln 
Hector lies unburied in thy tents ; but redeem him os soon 
as possible, that I may behold liim with mine eyes; and do 
thou receive tlie many ransoms which wo bring thee ; and 
mayeat thou enjoy them, and reach thy father land, sinco 
thou haat suifered me in the first place to Jive, and to behold 
the light of the sun." 

But him swift-footed Achilles, sternly regarding, then 
addressed ; 

' Tliia E[)icureim BcntimenC is Qlustratcd with great learoing liy Du- 

porl, pp. 140, sqq. 

^ Seu Duport, pp. 142, aqq. 

3 Catullus, liiL 25; " TequB adeo exEmio tiedia felicibuB auote 'fheaaa- 
lis columea Peleu, quo! Jupiter ipse, Ipse suos divilm gcnitor coaceaait 
amorea," 
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" Do not irritate me further, old man, for I also myself 
meditate ransoming Hector to thee ; for the mother yibo 
bore me, the daughter of the marine old man, oarao as a mes- 
eeuger from Jove to me. And I perceive thee also, O Priam, 
in my mind, nor do tiioii deceive me, that some ono of Iho 
gods has led thee to the swift ships of the Greeks ; for a 
mortal would not have dared to come into the camp, not 
cvtn in, very Llooming youth, for he could not have escaped 
th'.i gtiards, nor indeed pushed back the bars of our gates. 
Wherefore do not move my mind more to sorrows, lest I 
leave thee not unharmed, old man, in my tents, though being 
a suppliant, and violate the commands of Jove." 

Thus he spoke ; but the old man feared, and obeyed. But 
the son of Peious leaped forth, like a lion, from the door at 
the bouse, nut alone; for two attendants accompanied liiui, 
the hero Automedon, and AJeimuB, whom Achilles honored 
most of his companions next after tlio deceased Patroclus. 
These then unharnessed the horses and mules flora the yoke, 
and led in the clear-voiced herald of the old man, and placed 
him upon a seat. They also took down from the wd!-pol- 
ished car the countless ransoms of Hector's head. But ihey 
left two cloaks and a well-woven tunic, in order that, hoTing 
covered the body, he might give it to be borne home. But 
having called his female attendants, he ordered them to wash 
and anoint all round, taking it apart, that Priam might not 
see his son ; lest, seeing his son, ho might not I'estrain llio 
wrath in his grieving heart, and might arouse tho soul of 
AohUIes, and be might slay him, and violate the commands 
of Jove, But when the servants had washed and anointed 
it with oil, they then threw over him a beautiful cloak, and 
a tunic ; tben Achilles himself, liaving raised bim up, placed 
jiim upon a litter, and iiia companions, together with [him], 
lifted him upon the well-polished cliariot. But he moaned, 
and called upon bis dear companion by name : 

" Patroclus, be not -wrathful with mo, if thou shonldst 
hear, although being in Hades, that I liave ransomed noble 
Hector to his beloved father, since bo has not given mo 
unworthy ransoms. Besides oven of these will I give iheo a 
share, whatevoi- is just." 

Noble Aobilles spoke, and returned into tho tent, and sat 
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down upon a well-mado couch, whence he hod risen, at iho 
opposite wall, and addressed Priam t 

"Thy son is indeed redeemed to thee, as thou didat desire, 
and lies upon a bier ; and with the early dawn thou shalt 
behold him, conveying [him away] : but now let us be mind- 
ful of the fcaat ; for even &ir-haired Niobe was mindful of 
food, altliough twelve children perished in licr palaces, six 
daughters and six youthful sons : these indeed Apollo slew 
■with hia silver bow, enraged with Niohe ; but those, arrow- 
rejoieing Diana, because, forsooth, she had compared herself 
with fair-checked Latona. She suid tliat [Latona] had bonio 
[only] two, whereas she had borne many ; yet those, though 
being only two, destroyed all [her own]. Nine days indeed 
they iay in blood, nor was there any one to bury them, for 
the son of Saturn liad made the people stones ; but upon the 
tenth day tiie heavenly gods interred them. Still was she 
mindful of ftiod, when she was fatigued with weeping. Now, 
indeed, ever amid the rocks, in the desert mountains, in 
Sipylus, where, they say, the beds of the goddess Nymphs are, 
who lead the danco around AeheJous, there, although being 
a stone, she broods over tlie sorrows [sent] from the gods. 
But come now, O noble old man, let us likewise atteud to 
food, but afterward thou mayest lament thy beloved son, con- 
veying him into Troy ; and he will be bewailed by thee with 
many tears," 

Swift Achilles spoke, and leaping up, slew a white sheep, 
and his companipns flayed it well, and fitly dressed it; then 
they skillfully cut it in pieces, pierced them witli spits, roasted 
them diliganlly, and drew them all off. Tlien Automedon, 
taking bread distributed it over the table in beautiful 
baskets ; while Achilles helped the meat, and they stretched 
out their hands to the prepared victuals lying liefore them. 
But when they had dismissed the desire of food and drink, 
Dardanian Priam indeed marveled at Achilles, such and so 
great; for he was like unto the gods; but Achilles mar- 
veled at Dardanian Priam, seeing his amiable counteuanca, 
and hearing hia conversation. When, however, they were 
satisfied with gazing at each other, him Priam, the godlike 
old man, first addressed ; 

" Send me now to rest as soon as possible, Jove nur. 
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tured, that wo, recliniug, may take our fill of sweet sleep; 
for never have these eyes tQeii closed beneath my eyelids 
from the lime when my son lost his life by thy hands ; hut 
I over lament and cherish ninny woes, rolling in the dust 
within the inclosures of my palaces. But now I hove tasted 
food, and poured sweet wine down my throat ; for before in- 
deed I had not tasted it." 

lie spoke; but Achilles ordered his eompanions, servants. 
and maids, to place couches beneath the porch, and to spread 
beautiful purple mats on thom, and to strew embroidered 
carpets over them, and to lay on them well-napped cloaks, tu 
be dr.iwn over all. But they went out of the hall, having it 
torch in their hands, and hastening, they qnictjy spread two 
ooiiehes. But the swift-footed Achilles, jocularly addressing 
him,' said : 

" Do you lie without, revered old man, lest some coun- 
selor of the Gieeks come hither, who, sitting with me, con- 
stantly meditate plans, as is just. If any of these should see 
thee in the dark and dangerous night, ho would forthwith 
tell Agamemnon, the shepherd of the people, and perchanw 
there would be a delay of the redemption of the body. Bat 
come, tell me this, and tell it accurately : How many days 
dost thou desire to perform the funeral rites of noble Hector, 
that I may myself remain quiet so long, and restrain tlm 
people V 

But him Priam, tho godlike old man, then answered ; 

"If indeed ihoa desircst ma to celebrate the funeral of 
noble Hector, thus doing, Achilles, thou dost surely gratify 
me. For thou knowest how we ore hemmed ip within ihu 
city, and it is far to airry wood from the momitain ; and thi* 
Trojans greatly dread [to do so]. Nino days indeed wcr 
would lament hini in our halls, hut on the tenth would, burr 
him, and the people should feast; but upon the elevenlli wt 
would make a tomb to him, and on the twelfth we will 
fight, if necessary." But liim swif^footed Achillea ognu 
addressed ; 

" Tlieso things shall be to thee, aged Priam, as 

' "Achilles, In a mood partly jocular and partly serioua, reminds Piianl 
of the real eircurastntices of hia aituatiOE, not for tho sake of alanniarl 
Jiim, but of nccoiinting- for his choosing tho place ho did for tho couch rt ( 
tlio uged king.'' — liannod/. ' 
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dosirest ;. for I will prevent tLa fight a3 long a time as thou 
desirest." 

lliua having apoken, he grasped the right hand of the old 
man niflir the wrist, lest ho should fear in hia mind. They 
indeed, the herald and Priam, slept there in the porch oi" 
the house, liaving prudent counsela in their mind; while 
Achilles slept in llio interior of the well-built tent ; and he- 
aide him lay fair-cheeked Briseis. 

Tlie other gods indeed and chariot-fighting men aleptall 
night, subdued hy gentle slumber; hut sleep seized not 
Mercury, the author of good, revolving in his mind how lie 
should convey away king Priam from the ships, having 
escaped the notice of the sacred gate-keeper. Accordingly 
he stood over his head, and addreaaed him : 

" aged man, certainly evil is not at all a care to thee, 
that thou sleepest thua among hostile men, after Achilles haa 
Buffered thee. Now indeed thou hast ransomed thy beloved 
son, and hast given much ; but the sons left behind by theo 
would give three limes as many ransoms for thee alive, if 
Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, should know of thy being 
here, and all the Greeks should know of it.'' 

Thus he spoke ; but the old man f.'.ared, and awoke the 
herald. Then for them Mercury yoked the horses and mules, 
and quickly drove them himself through the camp, nor did 
any one perceive. But when they reached the course of the 
fair flowing river, eddying Saathua, which immortal Jove 
bogat, then indeed Mercury went away to loftly Olympua; 
and saffron-robed Morn was diffused over the whole earth. 
They indeed drove the horses toward the city with wailing 
and lamentation, and the mulea bore the body ; nor did any 
other of the men and well-girdled women previously per- 
ceive it ; but Cassandra, like unto golden Venus, ascending 
Pergamus, discovered her dear father standing in the driv- 
ing-seat and the city-summoning herald. She beheld him 
also upon the mules, lying on the litter; then indeed she 
shrieked, and cried aloud throughout the whole city ■ 

" Trojans and Trojan women, going forth, behold Hoe- 
tor, if ever ye rejoiced at his returning alive from battle ; 
, for he was a great joy to the city, and to the whole people." 

Thus she spoke ; nor was there any man left in the cily, 
Fnor woman; for insupportable grief came upon tliem all; 
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and they met him near the galea bringing in tho body. Bnt 
his wife and venerable mother first nisliing to the weU- 
wheeled chariot, plucked out their hair, touching his head ; 
and the crowd stood around, weepiag. And they' indeed 
would have wept the whole day ttl! sunset before tho gates, 
lamenting Hector, had not the old man addressed the people 
from his chariot : 

"Give way to me, to pass through with the mules; but 
afterward shall ye be Ratiated with weeping, after 1 shall 
carrj him. home. Thua he apoke ; but they stood off, and 
made way for the chariot. But when they had brought lint 
into the illustrious palace, they laid him upon perforated 
beds, and placed singers beside him, leaders of the dirges, who 
indeed sang a mouniful ditty, while the women also tittered 
responsive groans. And among them white-armed Andro- 
mache began the lamentation holding the head of man- 
slaughteriog Hector between her liands; 

" O husband, young in years hast thou died, and hast left 
mo a widow in the palace. And besides, thy son is tliua nn 
infant, to whom thou and I, ill-fated, gave birth ; nor do I 
think he will attain to puberty ; for before that, this city wiU 
be overthrown from its summit. Certainly thou, the pro- 
tector, art dead, who didat defend its very self, and didst 
protect its venerable wives and infant children ; who will 
soon be carried away in the hollow ships, and I indeed 
among them. But thou, my son, wilt either accompany 
me, where thou ahalt labor unworthy tasks, toiling for a 
merciless lord ; or some one of the Greeks, enraged, seizing 
thee by the hand, will hurl thee from a tower, to sad destruo 
tion ; to whom doubtless Hector has slain a brother, or a 
father, or oven a son ; for by tho hands of Hector very many 
Greeks have grasped tho immense earth with their teeth. 
For thy father was not gentle in tho sad conflict ; wherefore 
indeed tho people lament him throughout the city. But thou 
hast caused unutterable grief and sorrow to thy parents, O 
Hector, but chiefly to me are bitter sorrows left. For thou 
didst not stretch out thy tiands to me from the couch when 
dying; nor speak any prudent word [of solace], which I might 
lorever remember, shedding tears night and day." 

Thus she spoke, bewailing ■ but the women also lamented ; 
Knd to them in turn Hecuba began her vehement lAmeutation : 
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' O Hector, far of all my sons dearest to my soui, cer- 
tainly being alive to mc, thou wert beloved by tbo gods, who 
truly have bad a caro ot' thi;e, even iii the destiny of death. 
For swift-footed Achillea sold' all my other sons, whomso- 
ever he seized, beyond the unfruitful sea, at Samos, Imbrus, 
and Leranos without a harbor. But wiien he had taken away 
thy life with his long-bladed spear, he often dragged tlice 
round the tomb of his comrade Patroclas, whom thou elew- 
ost; but ho did not thus raise him up. But now thou liest, 
to my sorrow, in the palaces, fresh' anil lately slain like him 
whom silver-bowed Apollo, attacking, has slain with hia mild 
weapons:" 

Thus she spoke, weepir.g ; and aroused a vehement lament a- 
tion. But to them Helen then, the third, begun her lamenta- 
tion; 

" O Hector, &r dearest to my soul of all my brothers, 
in-law, for gi>dlike Alexander is my husband, he who brought 
me to Troy: — would that I had perished first. But now 
already thia is the twentieth year to me from the time when 
I came from thence, and quitted my native land ; yet Lavo 
1 never heard from thee a harsh or reproachful word ; but if 
any other of rny brothers-in-law, or sisters-in-law, ^r wcll- 
atlired husband's brothers' wives, reproached mo in the pal- 
aces, or my mother-in-law (for my falhor-in-law was ever 
gentle as a father), then thou, admonishing him with words, 
didst restrain him, both by Ihy gentleness and thy gcntlo 
words. So that, grieved at heart, 1 bewail at the same time 
thee and myself^ unhappy ; for there is not any other in wide 
Trov kind and friendly to me; but all abhor me." 

Thus she spoke, weeping; and again the countless throng 
groaned. And aged Priam spoko [this] speech among tho 
people ; 

" O Trojans, now bring wood, to tho city, nor at all fear m 
your mind a close ambuscade of the Greeks ; for Achilles, 
dismissing me from the dark ships, thus promised me, that 
he would not commence hostilities, before the twelfth morn- 
ing should arriva" 

Thus he spoke ; and they yoked both oxen and mules be- 
neath the wagons ; and then assembled before the city, Fo 



' Seo Qrote, vol. i. ji. 399. 



' See oil verse 419. 
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nine clays indeed they brought together an immense quantity 
of wood ; but when now the tenth morn, bearing light lo 
mortals, hod appeared, then indeed, weeping, they carrioil 
out noblo Hector, and placed the body on the lofty pile, aad 
east in iho fira. 

But when the mother of dawn, rosy-fingered Mom, ap- 
peared, then were the people assembled round the pile of 
illustrious Hector. But after they were assembled, and 
collected together, first indeed they extinguished all the pyro 
with dark wine, as much as the force of tlie fire had 

Eossessed ; but then his brothers and companions collected 
ia white bones, weeping, and the abundant tear streamed 
down their cheeks. And, taking them, they placed them in 
a., golden urn, covering them with soft purple robes, and 
forthwith deposited it in a hollow grave ; and then strewed 
it above with numerous great stones. But they built up 
the tomb in haste, and watches sat around on every side, 
lest the well-greaved Greeks should make an attack too 
soon. And having heaped up the tomb, they returned; 
and then being assembled together in order, they feasted ou 
u splendid banquet in the palaces of Priam, the Jove-nur- 
tured kiig. 

Thus indeed they performed the funeral of st«ed-breakiiig 
Ileotor, 
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